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P R E F A C E. 


When Mr. Murray first proposed to place in my 
hands the papers of the late Sir Hudson Lowe in 
order that I might undertake the present work, after 
some, consideration I declined the task, cniefly on 
grounds of a professional nature. For the Law is a 
jealous mistress, and recognises no half-hearted or 
divided allegiance. But the proposal was again 
pressed upon me^in so flattering a manner, that I was 
induced to reconsider my decision. I reflected that 
the subject was one for the due treatment of which 
my profession in some degree qualified me, as the 
value of the work must mainly depend upo\^ the mode 
in which evidence is handled, and conflicting state 
ments are discussed, tf'he habit which a Lawyer 
acquires of sifting evidence, is one which he may use¬ 
fully apply in the solution of historical questions, as 
well as in forensic disputes. But he must be on his 
guard, and remember that he betrays the office of an 
Historian if he assumes the tone of an Advocate. 
When I commenced the present volumes, I made as 
it were a covenant with myself, that I would, in the 
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language of our courts, “well and truly try the ques¬ 
tion at issue between the parties, and a true verdict 
give according to the evidence.” I was not asked to 
make out a case for Sir Hudson Lowe, nor, had I 
been asked to do so, would I have consented. I re¬ 
garded the duty of examining the papers left by him 
as a solemn trust for the due and truthful discharge of 
which I was responsible* to the public, and a still 
more searching tribunal, my own conscience. Amicus 
Socrates^ amicus Plato, sed magis arnica Veriias. 

The present narrative has been written amidst the 
claims of a laborious profession, during the periods 
which otherwise would have been given to relaxation. 
I do not say this to deprecate criticism, for it un¬ 
doubtedly true that no author oiight voluntarily to 
undertake what he does not think he can fairly exe¬ 
cute. I merely state the feet. 

As to the style and manner in Tj^hich I have per¬ 
formed the task it is not for me to judge. That ques¬ 
tion will be decided by the public for themselves, 
and every writer must submit himself to their impar¬ 
tial opinioij., from which there is no appeal. But I do 
claim for myself the right to be believed when I 
assert that the*present volumes have been written 
with the most minute and scrupulous regard to truth. 
I had to deal with an enormous mass of papers, and 
selection and curtailment were inevitable; but I have 
not kept back one single fact or expression which, 
whether it told for the one side or the other, could by 
possibility throw light, upon the great question at 
issue. And for this reason I have sometimes intro- 
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duced matter which might well have been omitted, if 
my sole object had been to interest or amuse the 
reader, and not to state the whole case. The reader 
will not fail to observe inaccuracies of expression and 
mistakes of grammar in the letters and documents 
quoted, but I did not think mysblf at*liberty to make 
any alteration for the purpose of correction, except 
now and then with respect to some mere clerical 
error. I have used the orthography “Bonaparte,” 
although there is no doubt that the name was origin¬ 
ally and properly written “Buonaparte;” but Napo¬ 
leon dropped the m, and modern usage has sanctioned 
the change.^ Lord Bathurst, in his correspondence 
with Sir Hudson Lowe, usually wrote “Buonaparte,” 
but sometimes “ Bftnaparte” or “ Bonapai^te.” 

If the language in which I have frequently spoken 
of O’Meara seems severe, let the reader, before it is 
condemned, consider whether it has not been deseired. 
I am not one of those who think that such conduct as 
he has. been guilty of in slandering others may be 
sufficiently censured in the dulcet tones of gentle 
animadversion. He merits a sterner and tnore fear¬ 
less judgment. Such writers arc the pests of litera¬ 
ture. They corrupt the ^ream of histdry by poisoning 
its fountains, and the .effect of his work has been to 
mislead all succeeding authors, and perpetuate a talc 
of falsehood. 

As regards Napoleon, if I know anything of 
myself, my sympathies were in his favour. I canilot 

’ See on this subject O’Meara’s ‘Voice front St. Helena,’ vol. ii. p. 93, 
and * Quarterly Review,* vol. xxviii. p. 254, 
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now snfiiciently express my admiration of his genius; 
but neither can I blind myself to the fact that he did 
not exhibit in misfortune that magnanimity without 
which there is no real greatness, and that he concen¬ 
trated the energies of his mighty intellect on the 
ignoble task of insulting the Governor of St. Helena 
and manufacturing a case of hardship and oppression 
for himself. I have endeavoured to hold the balance 
even, and it is not the weight of prejudice, but of 
facts, which has made one of the scales preponderate. 

Let me now say a few words respecting the mate¬ 
rials I have used. And here I cannot do better than 
quote thd late Sir Hudson Lowe’s own account of the 
papers in his possession, which he drew up when he 
contemplatod a publication of them in his lifetime ; a 
design, however, which, unfortunately for his reputa¬ 
tion, he failed to execute. He says,—“ There are 
perhaps few, if any, public admirflstrations of any 
kind, of which the records are so full and complete as 
those of my Government at St. Helena. There is not 
only a detailed correspondence addressed to the proper 
departmeftt of His Majesty’s Government, reporting 
the occurrences of almost every day during the five 
years that Napoleon Bonaparte remained under my 
custody, but the greater part of the conversations held 
with Bonaparte himself, or with his followers, was 
immediately noted down with an ability and exact¬ 
ness which reflect the highest credit on my Military 
Secretary [Major Gorrequer]. This gentleman was 
not only a perfect master of the Freneh language, 
but possessed a memory equally remarkable for its 
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accuracy and tenacity, and was therefore eminently 
qualified to report the conversations at which he was 
himself present, and to detect any error to which a 
.misapprehension of the meaning of foreigners might, 
lead other persons who repeated what passed at inter¬ 
views with Bonaparte and his followers.” ' 

I have had access to a vast number of original de- 
spatches of Earl Bathurst, who was Secretary of State 
for the Colonies while Napoleon was at St. Helena, 
and to the originals or copies of every important 
document connected with tliQ subject. Thirty folio 
volumes are filled with copies of correspondence and 
other writings, carefully made under the direction of 
Sir Hudson Lowe, who seems to have treasured a 
memorial of almost every incident, however trivial, 
connected with that important period of tis life. In 
addition to these, there arc several large boxes which 
contain manuscripts, chiefiy copies, relating to*the 
same events, all of which have been diligently exa¬ 
mined for the purpose of the present work. Two 
sets of copies of O’Meara’s letters to Mr. Finlaison, so 
frequently quoted in the narrative, were plaiiped in ray 
hands; but I wish distinctly to state that I have not 
seen the originals. One of these jsets was made 
officially at the time when the letters were communi¬ 
cated through the Admiralty to the Cabinet, as will 
be explained in the course of the narrative, and their 
correctness cannot for a moment be doubted. 

It only remains that I should make an acknowledg¬ 
ment for the assistance I have received. The Ix)we 
papers were originally placed, some years ago, in the 
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hands of the late Sir Harris Nicolas, with a view to 
publication under his auspices as editor. He under¬ 
went the heavy labour of arranging them, and before 
his death had proceeded so far as to have a volu¬ 
minous mass of documents set up in type, down to 
the date of September, 1817. His plan, however, 
was to print almost every letter and other manuscript 
at fun length in chronological order, connecting them 
with a slender thread of explanatory remark. The 
consequence would have been that if his plan had 
been carried out the work must have consisted of 
eight or nine closely printed octavo volumes, the 
price of yirhich would have rendered them inaccessible 
to the public generally. Moreover, the interest of 
the subject was suffocated under, a mass of minute 
detail, which would have bewildered the attention 
and exhausted the patience of the reader. I, there¬ 
fore*, after full consideration, resolved to re-write the 
work, and adopt a wholly different plan. I thought 
that the only mode of doing justice to the importance 
of the subject was to make use of the letters and 
documents as materials for the narrative, and treat 
them as the hewn stones out of which the fabric of a 
history was to be constructed, instead of piling them 
in a heap with little regard to architectural sym¬ 
metry and effect. But I most willingly and gladly 
admit my obligations to Sir "Harris Nicolas in having 
gone through the drudgery of a thorough examination 
of the papers, the mere sight of which was enough to 
appal a writer and deter him from undertaking the 
task of editing them. His labours have greatly 
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assisted atfd lightened mine, nor do I know that I 
should have had the courage to commence tl^c work if 
he had not paved the way by rendering the materials 
more manageable under my hands. Moreover, I am 
much indebted to him for the careful collation he had 
made of references and authorities, in which I have 
generally found him scrupulously correct. I thouglrt 
that the public would rather have a history than a 
mere collection of documents, brt;, that in a work like 
this, which must challenge hostile criticism on the 
part of those who are determined to believe the 
calumnies which have so long had currency respecting 
the captivity of Napoleon, they would requirt) to see 
in extmso all the documents of importance which sup¬ 
port the views put forward in the narrative. These, 
therefore, are published at the end of each of the 
present volumes, and may be considered as the Pieces 
Jufstificatives of the historj^. 

I must also thank Lieutenant-Colonel Jackson, 
Professor of Military Surveying at the East India 
College at Addiscombe, for his ready and obliging 
willingness to give me every information in Iiis power, 
respecting events in which he was an actor, and re¬ 
specting persons of whom he is now one of the very few 
survivors. In conclusion I can only express my earnest 
hope' that this work may be the means of rectifying 
some erroneous views, and enabling the public to 
form a just opinion respecting one of the most in¬ 
teresting episodes of history. It will be to me a 
source of sincere and lasting satisfaction if I have, 
with the most rigid adherence to truth, and by the 
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mere force of facts, succeeded in vindicating the me¬ 
mory of those who have been long calumniated, and 
proving that neither the British Government nor Sir 
Hudson Lowe was in fault as regards the treatment 
of Napoleon at St. Helena. 

Temple, May, 1853. 
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CAPTIVITY OF IfAPOLEOJS. 


CHAPTER I. 

SURRENDER OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE TO THE BRITISH 
OOVEUNMENT, AND HIS ARRIVAL AT ST. HELENA. 

At a time when one of the family of Bonaparte is 
again seated on the throne of France, and the Empire 
has been once more*proclaimed in that couptry of poli¬ 
tical revolutions, fresh interest is awakened in the 
history of him who was the founder of the d 3 Tiasly, 
and to the nmgic of whose name the present ruler of 
- the French owes his elevation to the Imperial dignity. 
The period therefore is not inopportune for giving to 
the world a t^e narrative of the last six years of the 
life of Napoleon, which he spent, as the prisoner of 
England and the Allied Powers, on an islaM rock in 
the midst of the Atlantic, when the fabric of his power 
had been shattered a|t "Waterloo, and Ife was compelled 
to seek refuge on bemrd a British man of war, and throw 
.himself into the hands of those whom he described as 
“the most powerful, the most constant, and the most 
generous of his enemies.” 

I say. emphatically a trm narrative; for hitherto 
the story of Napoleon’s captivity has been told by 
writers whose-objej^ was not to make known the truth, 
but to exalt the chapter of their hero and depreciate 
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that of Sir Hudson Lowe. O’Meara, Las .Cases, .Mon- 
tbplon, and Antpmmarchi, who were the immediate 
attendants of the exile at Longwood, ,who were eye¬ 
witnesses of the treatment he received, and on whose 
statements, therefore, the opinion of the public mainly 
rests, had each a .separate cause of quarrel with the 
late Govemo? of St.* Helena. O’Meara attributed to 
him his removal from the post of physician to Napoleon, 
and dimissal from the ndvy by the Er:glish Govern¬ 
ment for . conduct .at utter variance with his duty. 
This rankled in his heart, and his book bears in every 
page the mark of implacable hatred against those who 
were the authors of his tlisgrac^. But of him we shall 
speak more at length hereafter, and show, by evidence 
that cannot be disputed, that Ijis ‘ Voice from St. 
Helena * is a voice wholly unworthy of belief. Las 
Cases also was sent away from the'island by the Go¬ 
vernor for infringing the rules laid down to ensure 
the safe custody* of Napoleon ; and in his ‘ Journal ’ 
he perverted almost every fact which he records, 
for the purpose of vilifying .the one, and exalting by 
contrast the character of the %iher. He did not 
hesitate to avow that the Emperor was the god of his 
idolatry, and at that shrine he ^thought it' little to 
.sacrifice the reputation of the ofl^r to whose keeping 
his.’ master was committed, with whom he himself 
came in coUisioB, and who, ^in the execution of his 
duty, could not but give offence, to minds so irritated 
and susceptible as those of the inmates of Longwood. 
We shall see the es^mate.which Napoleon and O’Meara 
themselves fornn^^of the veracify of Montholon; and 
it is too much to'Ussume that'wheu the supposed inte- 
iests of the fallen Emperor\:wepe at stake he would be 
more scrnpulous in his spbse^e ^^ ritings than in his 
lasSguage at the time Vhioh he pro- 
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fesses to record occurred. As to Antommarchi, hw 
amour-propre had been offended by his being subjected 
to the same regulations as the French residents at 
Longwood, and'.^also by the earnestness with which 
Sir Hudson Lowe pressed upon the attendants of. 
Napoleon the necessity of having .recourse to, addi¬ 
tional medical advice when his illness became serious. 

, The period, however, has arrived when a jnst and 
impartial verdict may be given, "'^e haye now the 
means of knowing the facts as they really happened, 
and we are too far removed from the era to which they 
relate to be influenced by the feelings which agitated 
the minds of the men of that generation. The tomb has 
closed over almost all the great actors in the struggle^j 
The .passions arising from the long conflict in which 
England was engaged have died away. Party h|ps no 
longer any object to serve in making the treatment of 
Napoleon an epgine of political attack, and we inay 
hoj>e that in this country, at all events, the public...^jll 
be disposed to take a calm, and unprejudiced view "of 
events, the account of which has been hitherto given 
with little regard to the stern fidelity which is the first 
duty of the historian. 

There are indeed some persons to whom a );efutation 
of charges once believed is addressed in vain. Having 
taken the pains to form an •'opinion, they cling to it ai| 
a first principle, which admits of neither question nor 
dispute. Thei^minda are no longer open to conviction, 
for prejudice has closed every avenue through which 
truth can enteP. With such it is in vain tp argue. 
No amount of evidence is sufificient to alter the fore¬ 
gone conclusion at T^hich they have perhaps not unwill¬ 
ingly arrived.^ They have made up their mind^ that 

- ~ ^-r— -— 

‘ Ambitionem scriptori 9 '!^*ini}^^^erBeris; bbtrectatlo et livbr proois 
auribus accipiuntur.”—Tbe^^us. 
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Sir Hudson Lowe was a tyrant and Napoleon his 
victim, and they refuse to listen when they are told 
that it can be proved to demonstration that the asser¬ 
tion is untrue. These are the reasoners to whom the 
great satirist of antiquity alludes when he makes one 
of his characters exclaim, “Although you persuade me, 
I will not be pemuaded.” In daily life we all know 
how difficult it is to free ourselves from suspicion of a 
man who has once been assailed by calumny, however 
groundless the calumny may be. The correction of 
error requires a degree of labour which few persons 
care to take. It is as true now as it was when the 
Greek historian wrote, that the generality of men will 
not give themselves trouble in search of truth, but 
content themselves with what happens first .to come to 
hand.^ 

And what has been the nature of the proofs upon 
which the. question of the conduct of the British Go¬ 
vernment and of Sir Hudson Lowe towards Napoleon 
has been allowed to rest ? 

d5he Chinese have a proVerb that “ No lies are so 
wicked as those which have a foundation in truth.” 
And the reason of this is obvious. A direct and naked 
falsehood can seldom be supported. It has no element 
of vitality, and after answerii^ a temporary purpose 
dies firom mere inanition. ‘ dt is capable of a short and 
positive contradiction, and convincing proof can gene¬ 
rally be given promptly and without difficulty to show 
that it is a falsehood. But tee case is^^Very different 
with ingenious distortions of feet. A caricature must 
preserve some of tee featWs of tee ^r^!t» of it would 
fail in its purpose. It would cease to be a caricatuie, 
for no one woifid recognise tee retete^l^ce* -Ajad so 

«• tvrtu ArraXoArHyio* rwlf tcoi *rl rk treifut 

rpixomu.” — Thueydid^., 
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in descriptions of events and details of conversations. 
By dexterous additions and omissions, by transpositions 
of dates, by alterations, “here a little and there a 
little,”- an effect may be produced quite opposite to the 
truth, and yet it may require fer more care and 
thought and attention than the great mass of readers 
are willing or able to bestow, to unravel the web, and 
separate the threads of fitlsehood which have bee» 
skilfully shot through the tissue of the narrative. I 
shall show, indeed, that the writers to whom I have 
alluded did not shrink from resorting at times to 
wilful untruth, but their chief weapon has been mis¬ 
representation. In a suppressed passage of Count Las 
Cases’ Journal, under the date of November 30,1815, 
he says,^ “ We had nothing left us but moral weapons; 
that to make the most effective use of these, it was 
necessary to reduce to a system our deraoanour, our 
words, our sentiments, even our privations; that a 
large population in Europe would take a dively inte¬ 
rest in our behalf; that, the Opposition in Englarfd 
would not fail to attack the Ministry on the violence 
of their conduct towards us.*”* The policy at Longr 
wood was a policy of deception and intrigue. It was 
a desperate attempt ..by Napoleon to create sufficient 
sympathy in Europe to render probable the chance of 
his removal from his ocean prison, and*to attain this 
end no calumny was deemed too gross—no misrepre- 

* The drcumgtonces under which the original manuscript of Las Cases* 
Journal came into the possesnon of Sir Hudson Lowe, who was thus 
enabled to have an exact oSpy tideen, wilPbe detailed hereafter. 

• “ 00*1106 nousrestutque des armes morales 5 que pour en faire I’usage 

le plus avantageux, il Ihllait reduire en systSme notre attitude, nos paroles, 
BOS sQQtimens, nps priwetiom ; qu’une nombreoso population en 

Europe piendnut nne tefidne intdrdt on nous; que I’opposition en Angleterre 
ne. manqueia^ pas da oombalAm la miuist^ dans la violence qo’ils ont 
exered contre nous.*!* 
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sentatioE was thought too mean. “ My good friend,” 
said General Montholon one day to Lieutenant (now 
■Lieutenant-Colonel) Jackson, at St. Helena, who told 
him that Sir.Hudson Lowe had refrained from ap¬ 
pointing him orderly officer at Longwood out of 
delicacy to Napoleon because he was then only a 
lieutenant—“ My* good friend, you have had a for¬ 
tunate escape; for had you come hither as an or¬ 
derly officer vie wouhf most assuredly have ruined 
your reputation. It is a part of our system, et que 
voulez vous direV* Does not this sentence speak 
volumes ? 

From a French writer we might naturally , expect 
on this subject nothing but panegyric upon Napoleon 
and invectife against Sir Hudson Lowe.^ One author 
of that nation, however, has honourably distinguished 
himself by jhe impartial tone in which he has criticised 
the conduct of the Governor and his captive. Lamar¬ 
tine has done homage to truth, and, so far as he had 
the means of forming aj'usl judgment, has taken pains 
to arrive at it. He has fhlly penetrated the'motives 
of Napoleon in keeping up his quarrel with Sir Hud¬ 
son Lowe, and, if he has formed a wrong estimate in 
some aspects o^ the character of .the latter and mis- 
construeef his actions, wo must remember that he was 
obliged to winpow out the rfacts of the case from the 
heap of calumny and falsehood with which the eneniies 
of that officer have loaded his memory, and-that he had 
not access to the materials* which would ^ve enabled 
him to correct^ in many points opinion. In tho: 
following passage he tMs speaks *bf the Governor-of 

‘ It fa almost a point of honour the French to believe all tl|at ie^ 
evil of Sir Hudson Lowe. He is the hSte noire; pf tb^iii^imaginatidn. Thus, 
Victor Hugo, in his ‘NapoMon la Petitj’-a; pbilippio in which he 
exhausts invective against the author of • the eoitp d'^^t of the 2nd of 
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St. Helena and Napoleon“ Ho” (that is the latter) 
“ pursued slowly and obstinately the suicide* of his cap¬ 
tivity. The arrtval at St. Helena of a new Governor, 
Sir Hudson Lowe, riveted more closely" his voluntary 
chains. That Governor, whom the myrmidons of Na¬ 
poleon, and Napoleon himself, attacked with groundless 
and passionate charges, such as the hallucinations of 
CR,ptivity alone could inspire,*—treated by them as a 
petty constable and an assassin,—^had neither criminal 
intent against his captive in his thoughts, nor insult 
towards the unfortunate in his heart. But, crushed 
under the load of responsibility which weighed on him 
lest he might suffer to escape the disturber whom 
Europe had given him to guard, narrow ih his ideas, 
jealous in his regulations, nervously tenacious of forms, 
deficient in tact, and odious to his captives from the 
very nature of his functions, he wearied Naf)oleon with 
restrictions, superintendence, orders, visits, and even 
marks of respect. He soon imparted to the duties pf 
the Governor of the island .and* guardian of an Euro¬ 
pean hostage the appearance and rudeness of a gaoler. 
Nevertheless, although he may be reproached with 
impropriety, he cannot be charged with ill-usage. He 
was the occasion rather than the causd^of the«unhappy 
end of Napoleon. In reading with attention the cor¬ 
respondence and notes c:^hangcd on “every pretext 
between th© attendants on Napoleon and Sir Hudson 
Lowe, one is confounded at the insults, the provoca¬ 
tions, and the invectives with which the captive and 
his friends outraged the Gove?nor at every turn. Na- 

December, the present Emperor of France, thinks ho attains the climak 
of Ra-rrsuan when he exclaims “ pire que Hudson Lowe.I Hudson Lowe 
i?(Stait qu’im gcolier, Hudson Lowe n’e'tait qu’uu bourreau: Thomme qui 
assassine vdritablement Napol4on, e’eW Louis Bonaparte,; Hudson Lowe 
n’avait' tnd que sa vie, Louis Bohaparte tue sa glcdre.” 

' Hii^ire de la- Restauration, tom. vi. p. 416. 
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poleon at that time sought to excite by cries of pain 
the pity of the English Parliament, and to fiarnish a 
grievance to the speakers of iiie Opposition against the 
Ministry, in order to obtain a removal nearer to Eu¬ 
rope. The desire of provoking insults by insult, and 
of afterwards exhibiting these insults as crimes to the 
indignation of the Continent, and of making Sir Hud¬ 
son Lowe the Pilate of this Napoleonic Calvary, is 
plainly evident in all those letters.” 

TSTo doubt the portrait of the Governor is here harshly 
drawn, and some of the particulars are incorrect. For 
instance, when Lamartine speaks o^ir Hudson Lowe 
wearying Napoleon with visits, he seems not to be 
aware, or to have forgotten, that during the whole of 
the six years of the captivity the Governor had only 
five inteiyiews with his prisonerand that Napoleon 
rudely and* discourteously refused, after insulting him 
to his face with the grossest language of abuse, to see 
or have any intercourse with him again. Nor was 
there anything in his‘conduct or demeanour, as the 
reader will see, which can justify the jipplication to 
him of the odious epithet of gaoler. But this question 
will appear in its true light as our narrative proceeds, 
and we nped not anticipate here the judgment which 
will be formed on the facts of the captivity. 

There never was a question of greater moment and 
diflSculty presented to the consideration of a Ministry 
than that which arose in July, j^l5, when the British 
Gk>vemment r^eived the astounding intelligence that* 
Napoleon Bonaparte had suirdfSil^d himself to Eng¬ 
land, and was then on board His Majesty’s ship of war, 
the Bellerophon, in Torbay. How was he to be treated ? 
in what character ough]t he toreceived? was he 
^the prisoner or the guest of England ? was h» to be 
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regarded as an outlaw, and dealt with as humani 
generic f 

E^h of these views had its advocates. In truth it 
was a mse without a precedent. The great lawyers 
of the day were at fault. It was in vain to search.the 
works of writers on the Law of Najbions, for'expericnce 
had not supplied, nor imagination suggested, an instance 
in point. Sir William Grant, Sir William Scott, Lord 
Ellenborough the Lord Chief Justice, and Lord Eldon 
the Lord Chancellor of England, were consulted and 
gave conflicting bpinions.^ That of the Lord Chancellor 
was, “that the case was not provided for by anything 
to be found, in Grotius or Yattel, but that the law of 
self-preservation would justify the keeping of Napoleon 
under restraint in some distant region, where he should 
be treated with all indulgence compatible with a due 
regard for the peace of mankind.” 

Napoleon himself suggested the nearest parallel 
which history affords. “I come,” he said, in his 
femous letter to the Prince Regent,® “like Themis- 
tocles, to seek the hospitality of the British nation. 
I place myself under the protection of their laws.” 
And at first sight it might appear that the conduct 
of Persia was more magnanimous than tljp-t of Ehg- 

• Lord Holland brought forwar^ on the 8th of April, 1816, a motion in 
the House of Lords for referring to the judges the qwstion of the status of 
Kspoleon Bonaparte, and our right 'to detain him os a prisoner. This was 
properly and successfully resisted by the Lord Chancellor (33 Pari. Deb., 
1019). The question was clearly one of state policy, and not of mnnicipal 
Uw jrbut Lord Eldon reliedSS^i a more conclusive reason, which wm that, 
whateyer tJie opinions o^'tbe judges might be, an Act of Parliament was 
necessary to meet the exigjg^igp ^ of the case. 

• « Boyal Highness,—^Exj^o^ to the factions, which divide my country, 
and to*'the- hostility of the greatest powers of Europe, I have closed my 
poh^etd carew, and I come, like Themistocles, to seek the hospitality of 
the British nation. I p^ce myself under the protection of their laws, 
which I daim frorn ycrar Boyal Highness, as the most powerfW, the most 
ODoatan^ and the moat gsoerous of my enemies.” 
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la&d. For the eastern monarch assigned three royal 
cities, Lampsacus, Myus, and Magnesia, for the sup¬ 
port of his fallen enemy, and lavished gifts upon him 
in profusion, while we banished our former foe to a 
dis^nt island in the Atlantic, and treated him there as 
a prisoner of war. .But a moment’s consideration will 
show that the cases were not similar. Themistocles 
did not surrender himself flagrante heilo. Moreover, 
he claimed protection on the ground that his exile was 
owing to his zeal for the interests of Persia, and he 
offered to do further injuiy to Greece as the price of 
his asylum. It was not therefore generosity, but 
policy, which influenced the Persian king. He re¬ 
warded the past treachery of a bad citizen, and pur¬ 
chased the future service of a renegade. Napoleon 
could advance no plea of having bejbrayed his country 
for the sake of England, nor would England have 
stooped to bargain for his help against France had she 
needed it, and he had been base enough to offer it. 

The whole question of right or wrong in the conduct 
of the British Government towards Napoleon turns, 
upon the view taken of this matter. It is essential to 
determine what was his real position when he first set 
foot on bog,rd the Bellerophoii. Was he a guest, un¬ 
invited indeed, but still a guest, and, as such, entitled 
by misfortune to cla»m the saCsred rights of hospitality ? 
or was he an enemy brought at last ^to bay, who had 
been hemmed round by foes until he was compelled to 
choose one amongst them to he would surrender 

himself a prisoner of war ? 

Napoleon always assumed that he ought to have 
been received; and treated in the former character 
When he heard that he was to be conveyed to St. 
Helena he drew up on board the Bellerophon a pro¬ 
test, in which he said, ‘M hereby soleihnly pEatest, in 
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the face of Heaven and mankind, against the violence 
that is done me, and the violation: of my most sacred 
rights, in forcibly disposing of miy person and liberty. 
I voluntarily cama^jn board the Bellerophon. I am 
not the prisoner,. I am the guest of England.” And 
throughout his captivity he consistently maintained the 
same view. When he was at St. Helena he said that, 
if the Governor were to give him the whole-of the 
island on condition that he would pledge his word not 
to attempt an escape, he would not accept it, l^ecause 
it would be equivalent to the acknowledging himself 
a prisoner.^ But a claim is not a title. The facts of 
the case cannot be altered because Bonaparte chose 
to put upon them an interpretation favourable to him¬ 
self. Now what are those facts? Vanquished at 
AVatcrloo by the^ combined armies of the Allied 
Powers, he fled through Paris and reached Rochefort, 
from which port, owing to the presence, of British 
cruisers, he found escape by sea impossible. He 
might indeed have attempted to rekindle tlie war ‘in 
the heart of Franco, and hazarded the chance of ano¬ 
ther battle with the broken fragments of his army, 
which, under the command of Grouchy, had retired 
behind the Loire, but this he saw was a hopeless 
scheme, and the idea was,, after due consideration, 
abandoned. He might have surrendored himself to 
Austria, or Russia, or any other Power, rather than to 
England; but still it ny|st have been surrender, for all 
Europe was arrayed ^|^inst him. If he had fallen 
into the hands of the Prussians, it was the intention of 
BlU'cher to have him shot over the grave of the Due 
d’En^ien in the ditch of Vincennes.® In Jtruth, Na- 

• Voice from St. Helena, i. 871, 372. 

• This resolution of the stem old Field Harsltal is placed beyond a doubt 
by the receni^blication of Baron von ’Miifiaing’s ‘Memoirs,’ where we 
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poleon had merely the choice of the nation to which 
he must give himself up, and-not of the mode in which 
he was to be disposed of by that nation. Nor is this 
proposition likely to be disputed amongst ourselves. 
Even those who most strongly opposed the determina¬ 
tion to send Napolqpn to St. Helena hardly ventured 
to contest our right to do so. In the protest drawn up 
by Lord Holland, and sigped by himself and the Duke 
of Sussex, against the bill “for the more effectually 
detaining in custody Napoleon Bonaparte,” he said, 
that “ to .consign to distant exile and imprisonment a 
foreign and 'captive chief who after the abdication of 
his authority, relying on British generosity, had sur¬ 
rendered himself to us in preference to his other ene¬ 
mies, is unworthy of the magnanimity of a great 
country.” It may have been unworthy of our “ mag¬ 
nanimity ”-^that is a question to be determined by a 
just and dispassionate view of the exigencies, of the 
case—^but we were assuredly guilty of no violation of 
any right which Napoleon could claim for himself, nor 
of any departure from the principles which regulate 
warfare amongst civilised nations. It must not be 
forgotten that he had already escaped from Elba, 
and the result was the battle of Waterloo and the 
loss of sixty thousand men. And if amongst a 
neighbouring people, who al^e the least likely to ac¬ 
quiesce in the justice of our treatment of the illustrious 
captive, writera are found to advocate a different 
theory, and to reproach England for guarding him as 4 

find (page 274) a note addressed to that pfiicer by Oenenl von GneisenaUf 
and ^ted June 29, 1815, in which he says, ** I am directed by the Field 
Marshal (BlUcher) to request your Excellency tp c<»umuniCate tb the Duke 
of Wellington that it had heen hu intentiem ta execute Bonaparte <m the 
spot where the Doc d’En^en was shot^ that, out of deference, however, 
to the Duke’s wishes, he will abstain from this measure, but that the !buke 
must take on himself the responsibility of its non-enfpreement.” . 
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prisoner instead of entertaining Wm as a guest, let 
them remember how Abd el Kadr was for many years 
kept in close Confinement amongst them&elves, after 
hei jelying, not on French “generosity,” but the 
solemn promise of a French prince who assured him 
that lie would not be dealt with as a captive, surren¬ 
dered himself into the hands of his enemies/ Napo¬ 
leon indeed pretended that Jie might urge a simile 
plea. In his protest on board the Bellerophon he said, 
“ I came at the instigation of the captain himself, who 
declared he had orders from the Government to receive 
and convey me to England, together with my suite, if 
agreeable to mo. I came forward with confidence to 
place myself under the protection of the laws of Eng¬ 
land.” This, however, is distinctly contradicted by 
Captain Maitland, who in his letter to Mr. Croker, the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, dated “Basque Roads, 
July 14th, 1815,” after stating that Count Las Cases 
and General Lallcmand had that day come on board tjie 
Bellerophon with a propdsg,! for him to receive Napo¬ 
leon Bonapartef for the purpose of throwing himself on 
the generosity of the Prince Regent, and that he had 
acceded to the request, added as follows—“That no 
misunderstanding might arise I have explicitly and 
clearly explained to the Count Las Cases that I have 
no authority whatever for‘granting tenfts of any sort; 
but all I can do is to convey him and his suite to 
England, to be received in such manner as His Royal 
Highness may deem expedient.” 

So far, therefore, from Captain Maitland instigating 


* The liborotioii of Abd el Kadr from his long captivitjr is the most 
graceftil act of the present Emperor of France. His imprisonment throws 
a deep stain on the government of Louis Philippe. 

Sanative of the Surrender of Bonaparte, .by Captain Maitland, 

-I.- 
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ti^ step fe^ke^.by KapoleoDj .or holding out any felse 
he made ft known in the most positive manner 
th^he . could guarantee nothing but a ^fe conveyance 
of the fugitives across the Chanpel, to be thereafter 
dealt with as his Government might think fit. 

After much deliberation it was resolved by the 
English Ministry that Bonaparte should be considered 
a prisoner of war^ that the island of St. Helena, which 


then belonged to the East India Comoan; ould b 
the place of his detention*; that he saouL^ uncdi- 
ately bonveycd there in charge of Rear-^A ^ Sir 
George Cockbum; and that Sir Hudson • who 

then commanded the troops at Marseille-' be 

appointed Governor of the island, and ha '>s- 

tody of Napoleon’s person. 


At the end of July the ex-Eroperor was officially 
informed thht he was to be restrained in hi- personal 
liberty and sent to St. Helena, and that ue might 
select from those who had accompanied h’ to Eng¬ 
land any three of his officers (except Generals Savary 
and Lallemand), and his surgeon and twelve servan^^, 
to attend him; but that those person's would not be 
permitted to quit the island without the sanction of 
the Britiah Government. 

As it was more convenient that H.M.S. the North¬ 
umberland, of Seventy-four guns, should convey Napo¬ 
leon to St. Helena, than that he should'proceed in the 
Bellerophon, thaP'ship was prepared for his reception; 
and Sir George Cockburn accordingly hoisted his flag 
on laoard of her. The subjoined Instructions^ iin the 
form of .‘‘Memoranda,” for the Admiral’s guidance, 
were transmitted to the Lords of the Admiralty by 
Earl Bathurst,. then .Secretaiy of State for the Depart¬ 
ment of War and-the Colonies,, enclosed in a letter in 
trhfoh his Lordship said^-Tr* 
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*' In committing so important a 1;ni8t British 
of!ioei«, the Prince Regent is sensible that it is,not 
-wcessaiy to impress upon them his anxious^(Jcsire4tat 
jio greater measure of severity, with respect to con- 
liuement or restriction, be imposed than what is 
•icemed necessary for the faithful discharge of that 
r.i/'ity which the Admiral, as well as the Governor of 
lielciia, must ever keep, in mind,—the perfect 
''*y of General Bonaparte’s person. Whatever, 
.'o*’sii-*“nt with this great object, can be allowed in 
^‘\r ‘ ’ 4|/' of ■ idulgcuce, ITis Roj’^al Highness is confi- 
wiii be \ llingly shown to the General; and he 
•s on Sir George Cockburn’s known zeal and en- 
of character that he will not allow himself to be 
betrayed into any improvident relaxation of his duty.” 

“ Mkmokanoa. 

“ War Department, July SOj 1815. 

“ 1. Wlicn General Bonaparte shall remove from* 
*i:.» Beilerophon into the Northumberland, it will be a 
Jb iii' i. iciit for Admiral Sir George Cockburn to direct. 

r. . xarninath of the effects which the General shall 
have brought him. 

“ 2. Adiidral jir George Cockbum will q^low all 
articles of furniture, books, and wine, which the Gene¬ 
ral may have brought with*him, to be Wn^hipped 
on board the Northumberland. 

“3. tinder the head of furniture is to be included 
his plate, provided it be not to such an amount as to 
bespeak it to be rather an article of convertible pro¬ 
perty tha,n pf domestic use. 

“4. His money, diamonds, and negotiable bills of 
every description are to be giveti up. The Admiral 
will explain to the General that it is by no means the 
intention of the British Government to confiscate his 
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property, J^ut simply to take the admimstration of 
these effects into their own hands, for the purpose of 
preventing their being converted by him into an in¬ 
strument of escape. 

“ 5. The examination must be made in the presence 
of some person appointed by General Bonaparte; and 
an inventory of the effects so to be retained must be 
‘signed by this person, as well as by the Rear-Admiral, 
or any bne appointed by him to make out the inventory. 

“ 6. The interest, or the principal (according to the 
amount of the property), will be applicable to his 
mamtenance; and the disposition of it, in that respect, 
left chiefly to his own choice. 

“7. He will for that purpose from time to time 
communicate his wishes to the Admiral} until the new 
Governor, of St. Helena arrives, ^nd to the Governor 
afterwards; and, unless the proposition be objection¬ 
able, the Admiral or Governor, as the case may be, 
‘will give the necessary orders, and the bills will be 
paid by bills drawn upon His Majesty’s Treasury. 

•“ 8. In the event of his death, thg disposition of his 
property will .b© determined by his will, the contents 
of which he must be assured will be strictly attended to. 

“9. As an attempt may be*made to represent part 
of the property as belonging to persons in his suite, it 
must be understood that Ihe property of those who go 
out with him is subject to the same regulation. 

**10. The di ^ sition of the military allotted to 
guard him must*]^ left to the Governor, the Governor 
being Instructed to attend to the wishes of the Ad¬ 
miral in tibie* instances hereafter to be mentioned. 

** 11. The General must be always attended by an 
officer appointed by the Admiral or Governor, as the 
case may be.^ If the General be permitted to move 

* Count do Las Gases asserts in his Journal (!i!0-23 Dec. 1815) that if 
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beyond the boundaries where the sentries are placed, 
the officer should be attended by one orderly at least. 

■ 12. In the event of ships arriving, so long as they 
continue in sight the General must be confined within 
the boundary-where the sentries shall be placed. He 
must during that interval be prohibited from all inter¬ 
course and communication with the inhabitants. They 
who accompany him to St. Hplcna must be subject atr 
this period to the same regulations. They are to re¬ 
side with him; and it is left to i;he discretion of the 
Admiral in the first instance, and to the netv Governor 
afterwards, to establish such re^ilations with respect 
to them at other times as may appear expedient. 

“ 13. The Admiral will not take on board any indi¬ 
vidual belonging to General Bonaparte’s suite, for the 
purpose of- conveying him to St. Helena. with the 
General, except with his full consent, after it has been 
explained to him that he thereby becomes liable to all 
the regulations to which it may be deemed necessary 
to subject him for the security of the General’s person. 

“14. The General must be given to understand 
that, in the event of his attempting to escape, he will be 
afterwards subject to close custody; and they who go 
out with him must also understand that, if ^cy shall 
be detected in contriving means for his escape, they will 
be separated fi’om him, and*placed in close custody. 

“ 15. All letters addressed to him, or his attend¬ 
ants, must be first delivered to th^'^dmiral, or to the 
Governor, as the case may be^ who will read them 


was one of the orders" issued by the English Ministry, that an English 
officer should be constantly at Najjoleon’s. table—“ mesure barbarer qui 
nous eht priv^s de la douceur de nous trouver en faniilleand be adds that 
the order was not carried into effect only because Bonaparte took his meals 
in his own chamber. This is simply imtrue. Sueb^ measure was never 
either attempted or intended. 

VOL. I. C 
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before they «xe delivered to the persons to whom they 
are addressed. All letters written by the General or 
his attendants mnst.be subject to the same regulation. 

“ 16. No letter which has not been transmitted to 
St. Helena by the Secretory of State should be de¬ 
livered to the Gteneral, or to Ahose who accompany 
him, if it be written by any person, not resident in the 
island.; and all their letters addressed to persons not 
resident in the island must be sent under cover to the 
Secretary of State. 

“17. The General must be given clearly to imder- 
stand that the Governor and Admiral* are strictly 
instructed to forward to his Majesty’s Government 
any wish or representation which he may. think proper 
to make to the British Government; and in that, par¬ 
ticular they are not at liberty to exercise any discre¬ 
tion V but the paper on which "such application or 
representation may be written must be left open for 
jtheir joint inspection, in order that in transmitting it 
they may be enabled to accompany it with such obser¬ 
vations as they may think expedient. 

“ 18. Until the arrival of the new Governor, the 
Admiral must be considered as entirely responsible for 
the security of General Bonaparte’s person; and his 
Majesty*s ^vemment entertains no doubt of the dis¬ 
position of jSie actual Governor to concert with the 
Admiral for this purpose. 

“ 19. The Admiral is authorized to keep the General 
on board, or re-embark him, if the security of his person 
cannot, in the Admiral’s opinion, be otherwise obtained. 

** 20. On the representation of the Admiral upon his 
arrival at St. Helena, the Goveroor will take measures 
immediately to convey, either to Bngland, or to the 
Cape, or to the East Indies, according to the, circum¬ 
stances of the case, such non-cbmmissioned officers and 
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privates in the military corps at St. Helena as the 
Admiral may deem expedient to relieve from tiheir 
military duty in the island, by reason of being 
foreigners, or on account of their general character 
and disposition. 

“21. If there are any foreigners iikthe island whose 
residence there appears -to the Admiral calculated to 
be'instrumental to General Bonaparte’s escape, mea-* 
sures must be taken for their removal. 

“ 22. The whole coast of the island, and the vessels" 
and boats frequenting it, must be placed under the 
control of the Admiral. He will regulate the places 
which boats may frequent; and on his representation 
the Governor will station a sufficient guard at those 
places at which the Admiral ^may think precaution 
necessary. 

“ 23. The Admiral will take the most eflPeetual steps 
to watch the arrival and departure of every ship, so as 
to prevent any intercourse with the shore, except such, 
as he may approve.” 

“ 24. An order for preventing, after due notice, 
foreign ships, and ships belonging to the private trade, 
from resorting to St. Helena, will be forthwith given. 

“25. If the General should be attacked with any 
serious indisposition, the Governor and the Admiral 
will each direct a medical pbrson, in whftm they may 
have confidence, to be in attendance on tho General, in 
addition to his own medical assistance, and direct them 
severally to report daily on the state of his health. 

“ 26. In.the event of his death,' the Admiral will 
give orders for his body being conveyed to England.” 

On the 4th of August the Bellerophon sailed from 
PlymQuth Sound to meet the Northumberland, and on 
the 6th she anchored off the Start. Lord Keith and 

b 2 
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Sir George Cockbum went on board, and copnnoiii- 
cated to Bonaparte their instructions, part of which 
were as follows:— 

“iThe Admiral will allow the baggage, wines, and 
provisions which the General may have brought with 
him to be taken on board the Northumberland. 
Among the baggage his table-service shall be under¬ 
stood as included, unless it be so considerable as to 
«eem rather an article to. be converted into ready 
money than for real use. His money, his diamonds, 
and his saleable effects (consequently bills of exchange 
also), of whatever kind they may be, must be de¬ 
livered up. The Admiral will declare to the General 
that the British Government by no means intends to 
confiscate his property, but merely to take upon itself 
the administration of his effects,' to hinder him from 
using them as a means to promote his escape. 

“ As an attempt might be made to. make a part of 
'his property pass for the property of the persons of 
his suite, it must be signified that the property of his 
attendants is subject to the same reflations.. 

“ The Admiral is not to take any person on board 
for St. Helena without the consent of such person, to 
whom he Is previously to explain the necessity of 
being subjected to all the* regulations which it may be 
thought proper to establish for securing the person of 
the General. It must be rfiade known to the General^ 
that if he make any attempt to escape he will expose 
himself to close imprisonment; and that any of his 
suite who may be discovered in endeavouring to facili¬ 
tate his escape will incur the same punishment. All 
letters which shall be addressed to him, or to any of 
his suite, are to be delivered in the first place to the 
Admiral or the Governor, who is to read t^m pw- 
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viously to transmitting them. The same regulation 
is to be observed with respect to letters written by the 
General, or those of his suite. 

“ The General is to be informed that the Governor 
and the Admiral have received positive orders to for¬ 
ward to his Majesty’s Government.any request or 
representation he may think proper to make. Nothing 
is left to tlieir discretion on thi^ point; but the jiaper 
on which such representations shall be written is to 
remain open, in order that they may subjoin such 
observations as they may think expedient.” 

Captain Maitland also received an order from Lord 
Keith, that all arms of every description were to be‘ 
taken from the French, of whatever rank, who were On 
board the Bellerophon. These arms were to be care¬ 
fully packed,.and remain in charge of the captain of 
the Bellerophon, and the captain of the ship’ to which 
the French were to be transferred. 

This order was not, however, literally executed, for ‘ 
Napoleon was allowed to retain his sword; and, on 
their arrival at St. Helena, the swords of the French 
officers were restored to them.^ 


* Count Montholon invents a story of Bonaparte’s sword having been 
demanded of Jiim on the 7th of August by Lord Keith. His Lordship, ho 
says, “ lui dit, d’une voix assourdie parvune vive ^motloa, ‘ L'Anuleterre 
vous demanAe votre djAe' L’Empereur, par un mouvement convulsif, iwsa 
la main sur oetto qu’un Anglais osait demander. L’expression terrible 
de son regard fut 'sa scule r^ponse; Jamais elle n’avait ))lus puissante, 
plus surhumaine. Le vieil Amiral se sentit foudroy^: sa grande taille 
sWaissa; sa tSte, bltmchie par les ann^es, tomba sur sa poitrine comme 
celle d’un coupable qui s’humUie devant sa condamnation. L’Empereur 
ghrda'son — Ricita de la Captiviti de VKmpereur NapoUan h Sainte- 

Jniine, par M. le G^n^ral Montholon: Paris, 1847, tom. i. p. 118. This 
ia pure fiction. The story is contradicted by Count Las Cases in his 
Journal, who says^ “ I ashed whether it was possible that they would go so 
far'as to deprive the Emperor of his sword ? The Admiral replied that it 
would be respected, but that Napoleon was the dnly person exempted, as 
all the rest would be disarmed.”—<Ed. Paris, 1&4, tom. i. p. 102.) 
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On the 7th of August Bonaparte was removed to 
the Northumberland, accompanied by a suite of 
twenty-five persons; namely, Count and Countess Ber¬ 
trand and thei]^ three children; Count and Countess de 
Montholon and their child; Count de Las Cases and 
his son, a youth'of the age of fourteen; General 
Gourgaud; Marchand, St. Denis (sometimes called 
Aly), Noverraz, and Qantini, valets-de-chambre; the 
two Archambaultff, brothers, grooms; Gentilini, foot¬ 
man ; Cipriani, maitre-d’hdtel; Le Page, cook; Pier- 
ron, butler; RouSseau, steward; and Josephine, 
Bernard and his wife, servants of Count Bertrand. 
As M. Mengeaud, the surgeon who accompanied Na¬ 
poleon from Rochefort, was unwilling or unable to 
follow him to St. Helena, Mr. Barry Edward O’Meara, 
the surgeon of the Bellerophoh, was chosen by Bona¬ 
parte and permitted by I^ord Keith to accompany him 
in the capacity of medical attendant. 

The Northuinberland sailed on the 8th of August, 
with a small squadron .consisting of the Havannah 
frigate and several sloops of war.^ ■ They hove to off 
Funchal, in Madeira, for refreshments, and arrived at 
St. Helena onthe.lSth of October. In a letter written 
a few days after they landed by O’Meara, to his Mend 
Mr. Fimaison at the Admiralty (with whom he kept 
up a secret fiorrespondenfce, which we shall have occa- 


* An a^unt of Napoleon while on hoard the Northiunberland was 
published by Mr. Warden, surgeon of that vesseVin a work purporting to 
be * Letters written on board H. M. S. Northumb^I^d and at St. Helena.’ 
There is little doubt, however, that this title was a tjA^omer, and that the 
letters were in reality concocted in England afterwaiidlF from notes perhaps 
taken previously. This is proved by the internal evidence of various dis* 
crepancira and mistakes which could not have occurred if the lottersrhad 
been written at the ^tes they profess to behr. They were ably critidBed 
in the * Quarterly Review,’ No. X^XI., p. 208, and No. XXXII.; 486. 
We shall have occasipn again to Advert to Mr. Warden’s book in the ocnkv) 
of the narrative. 
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sion to consider more fully hereafter), he gives a 
description of the exiles on board the Northumberland, 
which' stands in remarkable contrast to the style of 
his printed work, and the tone in which he there 
speaks, of' the French ladies at Longwood. Nothing 
but the necessity there is for exhibiting this writer in 
his true colours, and showings what vrere his real 
opinions, could induce me tq publish sucn remarks.* 
But it must not for a moment be imagined that what 
O’Meara says in disparagement of others is to be 
believed because he asserts it. Henceforward we 
may hope that the character of no one will be affected 
by his statements. In the letter referred to he says,— 

“During the passage the ladies were either ill the 
whole time or fancied themselves to be so, in either of 
which cases it was necessary to give them medicine, in 
the choice of which it was extremely difficult to meet 
their tastes or humours, or their ever unceasing caj 
price; what was most extraordinary, they never com¬ 
plained of loss of appetite. They generally eat of 
every dish in a profusely supplied table of different 
meats twice every day, besides occasional tiffins, bowls 
of soup, &c. They mostly hate each Other, and I am 
the depository of their complaints, especially’Madatoe 
Bertrand’s, who is like a tigress deprived of her young 
whenever she perceives me doing any service for 
Madame Month^lon. The latter, to tell the truth, is 
not so whimsical nor subject to so many fits of rage as 
the other, l^^aparte was nearly the entire of the 
time fin perfdbt health. . . . During the passage Na¬ 
poleon almost invariably did not appear out in the 
after-cabin before 12; brea-kfasted eiihet in bed or in 
his own cabin about *11; dined with the Admiral 
about 5; stayed about^half an hour at dinner, then 
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left the table and proceeded to the quarter-deck, where 
he generally spent a couple of hours either in walking 
or else leaning against the breach of one of the quarter¬ 
deck guns, talking to De Las Cases. He generally 
spoke a few words to every officer who could under¬ 
stand him; and, «,ccording to his usual custom, was 
very inquisitive relative to various subjects. His 
•suite, until the day before he landed (three days after 
our arrival), invariably kept their hats off while 
speaking to him, and then by his directions remained 
covered. He professes his intention (I am informed) 
to drop the name of Bonaparte, and*to assume that of. 
a'Colonel he was very partial to, and who was killed 
in Italy. He is to proceed in a few days to Long- 
wood, the present seat of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
where there is a plain of above a mile and a half in 
length, with trees (a great rarity here) on it. He is to 
have a captain constantly in the house with him, and 
is also to be accompanied by one whenever he goes 
out: none of his staff arp to go out unless accompa¬ 
nied by an English officer or soldier. I had a long 
conversation with him the day before yesterday. 
Amongst other remarks he observed, ‘Why, your 
Government have not taken the most economical me¬ 
thod of providing for me; they send me to a place 
where every liecessary of life is four times as dear as 
in any other part of the globe; and, not content with 
that, they send a regiment here, to a place where there 
are' already four times as many inhabitants as it can 
furnish subsistence to,^ and where there are a super- 


* Upon this passage Sir Hudson Lowe has observed, “ There is truth 
in this remark, yet the Governor is constantly abused both as to the quality 
and quantity of the provisions, as if he could have always had access to a 
r^ularly supplied European market. The*difficulties in this respect are' 
little understood in Europe.” 
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abundance of troops also. This is the way,* continued 
he, ‘that you have contmcted your national debt; not 
by the actual necessary expenses of. the war, but by 
unnecessary expenses of colonies. This island costs, 
or will cost, two millions' a year, which is so much 
money thrown in the sea. Your £!ast India Com¬ 
pany,* said he, ‘if their affairs were narrowly scruti¬ 
nized, would be found to lose, instead of gaining, and* 
in a few years must become bankrupt. Your manu¬ 
factories, in consequence of the dearne^ of necessaries 
in England, will be undersold by those of France and 
Germany, and the liianufacturers will be ruined.* He 
is greatly displeased with the island: he says ‘ there 
is nothing good in it but air.' 


* “ It is here admitted that tJie air was good, and where the air is good the 
climate cannot he bad."—.Jote by Sir Hudson Jjowe. Referring to this 
passage Sir Hudson Lowe observes,—“ On this, and indeed on all other 
specified subjects of complaint, I may quote a sux^pressed passage from the 
Journal of Count Las Cases, which told too much-to be published—‘ Le^ 
details de Ste. Hilhie sontpeu de chose ; c’est d’y £tre gui eat la grande 
affaire.'^ ” • 

Count Las Cases tells us in his Journal that Bonaparte remarked to him 
on*the Ist of February, 1816, “After all, as a place of exile, x>erhaps 
St. Helena was the best. (Apr&s tout, exil xx>ur eEil, Ste. Hdl^ne ^tait 
peut-§tre la meilleure place.) In high latitudes we should have suffered 
greatly from cold, and in any other island of the tropics we ^ould have 
expired miserably under the scorching rays of the sun. -This rock is wild 
and barren, no doubt; the climate is mgnstrous and unwlsolesome ; but the 
temperature, it must be confessed, is mild (douce)." 
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Chap. II. 


CHAPTER 11. 

BAINT HELENA — THE BEIAKS—IX>NQWC)OD — OOBBESPONDENGE 
OF SIB GBOBOB COCKBUBN WITH COUNTS HONTHOLON AND 
BEBTBAND — O’MEABA. 

What were the feelings of the imperial captive when 
he first gazed upon that lonely. rock of the ocean 
which was henceforth to be his island prison ? Al¬ 
though he once said of himself tlmt^ he had a soul of 
marble/ he was not cast in the moidd of the fallen 
Archangel, who could exclaim in all the pride of un¬ 
conquerable self-reliance, 

“ What matter where, if I be stiH. the same ? ” 

The mind of Napoleon was dependent for happiness 

on 'the accidents of external fortune. He had an 

• 

organization which was sensitive in the extreme. 
It has been truly said* that exalted genius has 
generally in its composition something of a feminine 
as distinguished from an effeminate nature, and this is 
perhaps the reason why it is so often susceptible of 
annoyances and disgusts which a coarser and rougher 
temperament does not feei. We have read an anec¬ 
dote of . Napoleon which tells us that, when once iti the 
presence* of Ms troops he tasted some-of the soldiers* 
soup, he had the greatest difficulty in swallowing it 
because he detected^a hair-in the spoon. He mastered, 
however, although he could not wholly conceal his 
repugnance. The sight of St. Helena must have 
smitten the heart of such a man with;.dismay. Its 
appearance from thd sea is gloomy and forbidding. 

Voice, from St. ii. 391. 
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M^asses of volcanic rock with sharp and jagged peaks 
tower up round the coast and form an iron girdle 
which seems to bar all access to the interior. An^^ 
the few points where a landing can be effected were 
then bristling, with cannon, so as to render the aspect 
still more formidable. 

The whole island bears evidence of having been 
formed by the tremendous .agency of fire, but s6 ‘ 
gigantic are the strata of which it is composed, and so 
disproportioned to its size, that some have thought it 
the relic and wreck of a vast submerged continent. 
Its seared and barren sides, without foliage or ver¬ 
dure, present an appearance of dreary desolation. No 
delicious scenery, like that of Eunchal in Madeira, 
allures the mariner to stop on his voyage, and the 
exigency arising frpm the want of water or provisions 
alone induces him to visit the lonely rock. But even 
here nature has not left herself without witness that 
she possesses softer charms. There are few places ki 
the earth where we can travel from Dan to Beer- 
sheba and say with truth that all is barren. In the 
narrow valleys that radiate from the great basaltic 
ridge which forms the back-bone of the island and 
wind themselves between the hills towards ,the coast 
she has scattered loveliness with a lavish hand. Ve- 
ge<|ition there flourishes, afid the eye is gratified and 
refreshed with a variety of foliage and'the verdure of 
graSs^Mop^. “That the outwardly wild and shape¬ 
less teiass of rock which St. Helena seems upon its being. 
'approached,” says an accurate observer, “ should con¬ 
tain the alternation of hill and dale, and the delightful. 
sci»ie8 of touriant and endless verdure,^ which In the 
lh1^]Acir eyer^here meet the eye, has been the won- 
^by^of AU who have ever beheld them.**' 

* Seate’8 * Geognosy of St. Helena.’ 
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But oh emerging from the ravines to, those parts of 
the island where there is any table-land, a different 
kind of scenery appears. Here there is little wood, 
except that of the gum-tree, which affords scanty 
shade, and on every sido frown masses of dark rock, 
the summits of which are clothed with the cabbage- 
tree and a gigantic species of fern. 

“ Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 

Is bathed in floods of living fire; 

But not a setting beam can glow 
Within the dark raving below.” 

The plains in the-upland, however, which exist only 
at Deadwood and Longwood, are by no means barren. 
They are covered at various depths with a shaggy 
lava of a brown and relldish hue, with a steel tarnish 
of amorphous scoriae, parts of which feoil yield com 
and pasture in abundance. And the climate here 
is more healthy than in the valleys. The heat of 
the sun is tempered by a refreshing breeze, which, 
wafted from the southern ocean, enVclops the more 
eleyated parts of the island in a shroud of mist. 
■With respect to the climate, Lieu1«nant-Colonel Jack- 
8oni'‘in a-letter to the author, gives the following 
account of his experience of it during ^several years;— 
“ Lying wi^in the influence pf the south-east trade- 
wind, which ,js ^usually a strong breeze between the 
Cape and SI. Helena, theHropicsl heat is moderated 
thereby tx> a delightful temperature, and perhaps there 
is no Itoer climate to be found than in oeptain parts of 
St. Helena. In the "town I rarely saw the thermo¬ 
meter above 80®, while the general*height may have 
been about 75®. 'But I write from memory, having 
lost my register of the temperature. Between Long- 
wood and James. Town there is a difference of 8° or 
.10®. Afire is rarely necessary, unless perhaps as a 
corrective of the dainpness pi^uced by fc^ to which 
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the elevated portions of the island are occasionally 
liable. I believe the average duration of life at St. 
Helena to be much as in England.” 

And Mr. Henry, who was stationed there as assis^nt- 
surgeon during the time of Napoleon’s residence at 
Longwood, says,^—r 

“For a tropical climate, only fifteen degrees from the 
line,* Bt. Helena is certainly* a healthy island, if not 
the most healthy of this description' in the world. 
During one period of twelve months, we did not lose 
one man by disease out of five hundred of the 66th 
quartered at Deadwood. In 1817, 18, and 19, Fah¬ 
renheit’s thermometer kept at the hospital there 
ranged from fifty-five to seventy degrees, with the 
exception of t#o calm days when it rose to eighty. 
It was about twelver degrees higher in the valleys and 
in James Town'on an average; but from the situation 
of the latter, and the peculiar radiation of heat tq 
which it was exposed, the temperature was sometimes 
upwards of ninety. The great source of health and 
comparative coolness in St. Helena is the south-e^t 
trade-wind, coming from an immense extent of the 
southern ocean, which winnows the rock, ‘and wafts 
over it every morning a ploudy awning that ihitigates 
the strong sun. This is iiot without*.concomitant 
humidity in the highlands fbr half the'year, but the 
inconvenience is as nothings compared with the com¬ 
fort, fertility,, and salubrity which the clouds bestow. 

“ Notwithstanding the assertions of Napoleon’s ad¬ 
herents, who had an interest in painting the place in 
as dark colours as they could, I must maintain that, 
correctly speaking, we had no endemic disease in the 

Events of a ililitaty Life, vol. ii. p. 45. 

It would be more accurate to say sixteen degrees. .St. Helena is 
situated 15* 55' south latitude 
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Island. Human life,. certainly, did not extend to tjie 
same length as in cooler regions, though some organs 
appeared to be privileged there; diseases Of the lungs, 
for instance, being very rare. It has been stated, that 
there are no old people in the island, but this is cer¬ 
tainly a mistake,'though the proportion-may appear 
small to an English eye. I believe it is as large as in 
Spain and the south of Italy; and I have' seen some 
blacks of eighty, and whites approaching ninety. The 
upper parts of St. Helena, including the residence of 
Bonaparte, are decidedly the most healthy,’ and we 
often moved our regimental convalescents from James 
Town to Deadwood for Cooler and better air. The 
clouds moved so steadily and regularly with the 
trade-wind, that there appeared to be no time for 
atmospherical accumulations of electricity, and we 
never had any thunder or lightning. . No instance of 
hydrophobia in man or any inferior animal had ever 
•been known in St. Helena.” 

Napoleon did not land at James "Town until the 
evening of the 17th of October, when he took up his 
abode for one night in the town, at the house of Mr. 
Porteous, which had been en^ged for him by the Ad¬ 
miral, but the next day he removed to the Briars, a 
county house about a mile and'a half from James 
Town, belonging to Mr; Balcini^, who afterwards 
became purveyor to the testablislment at Itbngwopd. 

, On the .17th two proclamations were issped by 
Colonel Wilkes, the acting Governor of the islid. , 

One of these warned “all. the inhabitants or .pthePi 
persons on this island from aiding or abetting/ 
after, in any way whatever,^ the i^cape of 
General Napoleon Bonaparte, or that of the* 

French persons who Ijave arrived here with )^, And» 
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interdicted most pointedly the holding of any commu¬ 
nication or correspondence with him or them, except¬ 
ing only such as may regularly be authorized by the 
Governor, or Rear-Admiral Sir George Cockburn, in 
whose immediate charge the said General Bonaparte 
and his attendants are particularly placed.” 

‘The other was as follows:— 

“ Pboclauation. 

“ October 17,1816. 

“Whereas, during the detention at St. Helena of 
General Napoleon Bonaparte, and the French persons 
attending him, it appears ’ essentially necessary to 
adopt some additional precautions on the island; and 
particularly by night; This is therefore to give notice 
to aU the inhabitants and other persons of every de¬ 
scription, that after this date nobody whatever will be 
permitted to pass in any part of the island (excepting 
within the immediate precincts of the town), between 
the hours of nine at night and daylight in the morning,.' 
without having the parole df the night,' the sentries 
and patrols having orders henceforth to secure and 
held as prisoners until morning all persons they may 
find between the said periods not possessing the pa¬ 
role ; and the officers of the different guards, &c., are 
to cause all persons so taken, up to be sant, prior to 
being released th^next morning, to the GK)vernor^ 
with a statement oOne particular circumstances under 
which they were apprehended, that he may, if he 
judge necessary, make such further investigation into 
the case, or take such further steps respecting it, as to 
him may appear advisable. It is distinctly to be 
understood by the inhabitants that this ordinance is in 
no respect intended to interfere with the customary 
interc^rse of hospitality, and tha-t every proper fa¬ 
cility wHl be given to any respectable inhabitant who 
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may intend to return home at a later hour than nine 
o’clock, by application to the field-officer of the day if 
going‘from town, or to the ^mmissioned officer com¬ 
manding any outpost in the country; but a written 
report of all persons to whom the parole may thus have 
been granted in the country must be made to the field- 
officer of the day on the ensuing morning. Patrols 
from all the outposts are to be sent at uncertain hours 
of the night, to be determined by the field-officer of the 
day, for the purpose of enforcing this regulation.” 

Another proclamation on the same day declared that 
the whole coast of the island and all vessels and boats 
belonging to it were placed under the immediate con¬ 
trol of Sir G-eorge Cockburn, and all owners of boats 
were commanded to make an exact return, specifying 
the description and use to which'they were applied. 

On the 22nd of October Sir G-eorge Cockburn sent 
H.M.S. Redpole to England, and addressed an inte¬ 
resting report of his proceedings to Mr. Croker, Secre¬ 
tary to the Admiralty. In his despatch he said,— 

“ On the day of my arrival .1 lost no time in cem- 
sulting mlly with Governor Wilkes upon the subject 
of the important duties with which I am charged; and 
the next day, having vi|!ited the different houses and 
estates throughout the island, and the Governor, as 
well as the Members of the Council, and every other 
person I have consulted here,- most fully concurring 
with me in considering Longwoqd not only the best, 
but the only place on the island calculated to answer 
for the future residence of General Bonaparte, I have 
not hesitated in fixing upon it for the purpose accord¬ 
ingly. Longwood IS detached from the general in¬ 
habited parts of the island^ therofore none of the 
inhabitant have occasion, or are at all likely, to be 
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met with passing in its neighbourhood, excepting 
those who have business with the Gener^ or the 
estate: it is the most distant from the parts of the 
Doast of the island always accessible to boats, some of 
which spots, owing to the present inadequacy of their 
defences, the Governor- considers it of importance to 
keep from the view of General Bonaparte and his, 
military followers; and at Longwood an extent of 
level ground (easily to be secured by sentries) pre¬ 
sents itself,- ‘ perfectly adapted for horse exercise, car¬ 
riage exercise, or for pleasant walking, which is not 
to be met with in all the other parts of the island. 
The house is certainly small; but it is, I think, equal 
in size and convenience to any of the others I have 
seen on the island (out of the town), excepting only 
the Governor’s (Plantation House) ; and I trust the 
carpenters of the Northumberland, with the assistance 
of the workmen the Governor has kindly offered me, 
will in a little time be able to make such additions to* 
the house as will render it, if not as good a one as 
might be wished, yet at least as commodious as neces¬ 
sary; and whenever the artificers and frames, &c.j 
my Lord Mulgrave promised to send after me, arrive, 
we shall be enabled further to improve it •to any 
extent required. 

“I.have found the premises of Longwood in pos¬ 
session of the Lieutpnant-Govemor, but this ofiicer, 
also most fully concurring, in the’ advantages it offers 
for the residence of General Bonaparte, has most 
readily consented to change as quickly as possible 
into anotiier house, and has already commenced mov¬ 
ing his effects, &c., accordingly. I have therefore 
reason to hope L shall be enabled to get the General 
and his pa:^ into it in the course of next week. In 
the mean time, as, aftm: being so long confined on 

VOL. I. D ' 
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board of ship, the General showed much anxiety to 
be pemfitted to land, which might also be considered 
necessary for his health, and the Goyempr not show¬ 
ing any objections to it, I have hire^ for the moment 
' a famished house in the town by the week, in which 
are now GenerarBertrand and all the other attendants; 
the General himself having, at his own request, re¬ 
moved the day after his landing to a small house a 
little way out of the town, in which there is only one 
spare room for himself. 

“ I now beg to draw their Lordships’ attention to 
the subject of the expenses to be incurred for the 
maintenance of Qoneral-Bonaparte and his followers, 
on this island, upon which point, my instructions not 
being very detailed, I will venture to adopt such 
m^ures as appear to me most advisable under the 
existing circumstances, until I can receive the further 
pleasure of His Majesty’s Government. I find that 
■ neither General Bonaparte nor any of his followers 
have brought him an article of furniture excepting a 
.^mall service pf plate, and another of Sevres china; 
linen, and everything else, therefore, for the establish¬ 
ment of Longwood, must be purchased for them ; and 
as They, have not brought any money with them, and 
the sum I took from them on board the Bellerophon 
and transmitted to the treasury proved so small that 
it becomes out of the question looking to it for coveiv 
ing the expenses for establishing and maintaining here 
tbe General afid his suite, agreeably to what-I consider 
the intention of His -Msyesly’s Government on tlus 
head—viz. *that, as far ns it may prove practicable, 
such comforts and establishment as are usually enjoyed 
by officers bearing p,nk of fall General shopld be 
{dlpwed to (general ^naparte, and a table 
covers kept for him, with eveiything else in a sellar 
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ratio ’—I propose to draw, from time to time, from 
the commissary such sums as may be necessary for 
the furnishing and keeping up accordingly, or as near 
as conveniently may be, an-establishment of this na% 
ture for the G-eneml and his suite; arid the better to 
enable me to effect this at the cheapest rate, and to 
avoid the imposition I might be liable to as a stranger,. 
I have engaged a Mr. Balcchnbe, a respectable in¬ 
habitant, strongly recommended to me by Colonel 
Beatson before I quitted England, and by the Go¬ 
vernor since my arrival,, as most conversant and 
efficient in such matters, to purvey for me, and gene¬ 
rally to assist me in procuring the several things it 
becomes necessary for me to purchase upon the island. 

. . . And it is necessary I should add, whilst on this 
subject, that the Count de Bertrand has already ap¬ 
plied to me to know what allowances himself and the 
other attendants of Bonaparte may look for, indepen-, 
dent of their maintenance and lodging. I avoided 
giving a direct answer to Kim, on the plea of not 
having precise instructions on the point; but it does 
not appear that any of these people have private for¬ 
tunes of their own,.by means of which they might.be 
supplied 5 and as themselves and their famUie^will be 
constantly wanting clothes, &c.. it becomes a subject 
on which I beg to request I may be furnished with 
directions. General Bonaparte has since his arrival 
also applied to me* for a carriage, on the plea of its 
being oftan the only exercise he can take; and rih 
fortunately Gk)vemor Wilkes happens to hare one 
whidi he will spare me for this purpose, X shall not 
hesitate in purchasing it; and^e General having 
also applied to me to cause hiioTO be furnished with 
fioraes, I propose to send to the Cape for some for him, 
such indulgence appearing to me to come decidedly 

D 2 
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within the idea I have of the comforts and establish¬ 
ment intended to be allowed Mm. 

“ I am sorry to have to add that, since General 
3onaparte has landed here, he has appeared less re¬ 
signed to his fate, and has expressed Mmself more 
dissatisfied with" the lot decreed him, than he did 
before; this however I merely attribute to the first 
ejffects of the general sterile appearance of this island 
around where he now resides, and the little prospect it 
yields himself and followers of meeting with any' of 
those amusements and enjoyments they have been 
accustomed to. I am therefore the more anxious to 
get them into Longwood, where the appearance of the 
country is so much better; and when I have procured 
for them the carriage, horses, &c., before mentioned, 
I am not without hopes that this discontented turn 
may again wear off; and their Lordships will, I 
. trust, very readily believe that nothing shall ever be 
wanting on my part to render the General’s detention 
here as little afflictive and irksome to him as possible, 
so long as the paramount object of his personal security 

be not compromised. 

“I have cbnsidered it incumbent on me to send 
back teP England, also in the Redpole, a French ser¬ 
vant who was smuggled pn board the NorthumberlMid, 
in addition to the; twelve domestics allowed to General 
Bonaparte, in the hurry of the transshipment from ^e 
Bellerophon, though I had previously most pointedly 
refused to allow of his going. I have , therefore not 
permitted him to set Ms foot ashore here, and I have 
directed Captain Denman to be careful to. secure him 
when he arrives in England, until their Lordships* 
pleasure respecting him shall be known; ' 

“I have now only to add, for their IniicdsMjps* 
sideration, that my present idea is, with a'viewiftp 
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perfect the security of this island, two Vessels of war 
should too always kept at anchor here, one where the 
Northumberland now is, and one as far to the south¬ 
ward as she can get shelter; and two brigs ^ addition 
to those already sent should also be kept cruizing in 
the offing, one in the north and the other in the south; 
to enable me to effect which, giving the necessary 
reliefs and to supply contingencies, I should require* 
three more vessels of war under my command than are 
now upon the station, and 1 must submit to their 
Lordships the propriety of sending another post¬ 
captain to continue on it, to enable me to maintain 
the necessary discipline by courts-martial, in the event 
of the same becoming necessary.” 

On the 5th of November Count i5ertrand addressed 
the following letter anu “ note ” ^ to Sir George Cock- 
burn, protesting against the whole proceedings of the 
English Government towards Napoleon and his suite,, 
and complaining of the regulations to which they were 
subjected.- *It should be observed that, althqugh every 
possible effort was made to render Longwood fit for 
their reception, it was not ready until the 9 th of 
December:— 

“ Monsieur I’Amiral, “St. Helena, 5th l^vemher, 1816. 

“ As you are charged witu everything concerning 
us, I have the honour to address to you a Note of the 
way in which the service about the person of. the Em¬ 
peror has hitherto been performed. 1 will occasionally 
write to you on what regards us.—Pray accept, &c. 

“ The Grand MarEchal Comte Bertrand.” 


* Throiighout the present work translations are generally given of letters, 
vdpoumonts, ai)d expressions in a foreign language, hut, wherever it can be 
tit all 'unportaht to knovtr the exact wo^ used in the original, they are 
^bjoined. ' « ■ 
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“ Note. 

“ The Blnperor embarked on board the Bellerophon 
in the roads off the He d’Aix on the 15th of Julyhe 
remained ^n bcmrd without landing till the 7th of 
August, when he was put on board the Northumber** 
land; she sailed'immediately for St. Helena, arid 
anchored in the roadstead on the 15th of October at 
nine in the morning, and the Emperor remained on 
board during the 15th and 16th. On the 17th, at 
eight in. the evening, after a passage of ninety-five 
days, the Emperor, accompanied by Admiral Sir 
George Cockbum and the Grand Mar6chal, landed, 
and repaired to a furnished house, where he occupied 
one room, the rest of the house being occupied by the 
officers and other persAs of bis suite. The next day, 
the 18 th, at six in the morning, he went on horseback 
with the Admiral and Grand Marlschal to look at 
Longwood, where he breakfasted with the Lieutenant- 
Governor. On his return he stopped at a place two 
miles from the town, and* situated, at the extremity of 
the valley,* preferring to live here in a room which the 
Admiral had prepared, rather thaii in the house in 
town,' which had neither court nor garden in which he 
could walk. The Emperor is stilW^*the same lodging, 
where he is yery uncomfortable, tiie pavilion having 
but one room,,in which he is obliged to sleep, eat, 
work, and remain all day. The Comte de Las Cases 
and his son occupy a small chamber above. After so 
long a confinement on board ship it would have been 
very desirable if the Emperor could have had a bath; 
but this was not possible, the place offering .no conve-. 
nienoe of any kind. It is necessary tl^ the Emperor 
should be able to ride on horseback; for this puipose 
a few saddle-horses are requisite, which would, be- 
attended to bv his., own neoole-r-one for himself, one 
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for an officer of his suite, and a third for his servant! 
After having been for three weeks on board the Bel- 
lerophon with onrarms, and surrounded by the respect 
dne to the Emper 9 r and to our rank, we w;ere dis¬ 
armed, in violation of all justice, and even contrary 
to the .usages of war in the case of general officers. 
The Admiral has just returned our swords to us, but 
on the condition of our not using them, as we are 
always to consider ourselves prisoners of war. Indeed 
we cannot communicate with the paviliqn occupied by 
the Emperor without being accompanied by a serjeant; 
and the Emperor himself was at first surrounded by 
sentries and officers on duty. The sentries have since 
been .withdrawn. It is greatly to be desired that the 
authorities would so conduct themselves towards the 
Emperor as to banish fvom his Tnind all recollection of 
the painful position in which he is placed; I do not 
hesitate to say it is such as barbarians even would be 
touched by and have' consideration for. It cannot be' 
feared that any escape can be effected, from this rock, 
almost everywhere inaccessible. Why can they not, 
if it be deemed necessary, increase the guard on the 
coast, and allow us to ramble over the island without 
restraint ? It werflg^o much to be wished ithat we 
might be lodged near the^ Emperor, Jo bear him 
comi^ny. 

“ The Grand MarEchai. Comte Bertrand/* 

To this Sir Gtoorge Cockbum answered,— 

Northomberland, St. Helena Roads, 

Sir, ** November 6,1816. o • 

have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
yoUr letter and note of yesterday’s date, by which you 
oblige me officially to explain to you that I have no 
cb^s^nce Of any Emperor being actually up<m this 
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island, or of any person possessing snch dignity having 
(as stated by you) come hither with me in the North- 
umbeiland. With regard to yourself and the other 
officers of distinction who have accompanied you hfere, 
it has been, and will continue to be, my most anxious 
study to render your situations as little irksome and 
disagreeable as possible under the existing circum¬ 
stances ; and I can only •further assure you that I very 
sincerely lament to find my endeavours on this head 
seem hitherto, to have proved unsuccessful. I do 
myself also the honour of stating to you, in reply to a 
part of your note, that it is incompatible with my 
instructions to permit of your passing beyond the 
established line of sentries without your being aocomr 
panied by an English* officer or non-commissioned 
officer. I seize this opportunity to beg of you to 
accept the assurances, &c.^ 

“Gr. CoCKBUKN.” 

1 

Si^ George Cockbum .transmitted this correspond¬ 
ence to England on the 11th of the same month, and 
wrote to Earl Bathurst;— 

** I beg permission to remark to your Lordship upon 
this curious note, that, although the tenor of it pre¬ 
vented my entering at a]l into the merits of M. de 
Bertrand’s statement, yet General Bonaparte (if by 
the-term ‘Emperor’ Ife meant to designate that per¬ 
son) inhabits his present temporary residence wholly 
and solely in compliance with his own ui^ent and 
pointed request after looking at it; and the only 
English officer stationed there is the one in attend¬ 
ance upcm the General, agreeably to my instructions 
on that head. 

“ I will only detain your Lordship, however, whilst 


‘ See‘BacitB,’i. 176.. 
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I addj that since my arrival in this island I have-not 
ceased in my endeavours to fender these people as 
comfortable as their situations and the existing cir¬ 
cumstances would admit of; but, I am soriy to say, 
I find their requests and complaints (particularly 
those of M. de.Bertrand) but increase with every 
favour and attention shown them,” 

i 

There is, it must be confessed, some affectation in 
this letter; and we can only smile at Sir George 
Cockburn’s doubt as to who was meant by “ the 
ftnperoT” at St. Helena. Upon the question of 
the imperial title, it is, I think, difficult to refute the 
arguments used by Napoleon in favour of his right 
to be styled Emperor. We^ indeed^ had not re¬ 
cognised that title when he was on the throne of 
France, but the reason was that we had .been at 
war with him from a period prior to his assuihp- 
tion of the imperial crown; and no opportunity, 
had occurred for' the interchange of courtesies • as 
between friendly powers.. But he was not the less 
Emperor of France, by a, solemn act of coronation, 
with the assent and amidst the acclafmations of the 
nation; nor can we for a moment doubt that if, at any 
lime between his ceasing to be THrst Consul and his 
invasion of Spain, he had beer willing td make peace 
upon fair and equitable terras^ England would have 
treated with him in his character ofEinperor. Indeed 
she did so at Ch§.tillon in 1814; and if Napoleon , had 
only then been true to himself, and not been dazzled 
by a temporary success over the troops of BlUcher 
into a belief that he could arrest the tide o^nvasion 
which was^rolling over France, he might have kept 
possession of the imperial throne, with the full assent 
of England^ provided that he was content with the 
anOiOnt limits of the monarchy. 
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vlt seemed pui^le in lis to ignore a title by which he 
wiU be known in history as certainly as Augnstus or 
Charlemagne* It cannot be urged that to recognise 
Napoleon as Emperor would have been to abandon 
the cause of the Bourbons, for we had previously 
xsdncluded the tfeaty of Amiens with him as the 
de facto ruler of France.; and we had no right to im¬ 
pose cither a king or a form of government upon that 
country. A better reason than the almost technical 
one, that we had not acknowledged him as Emperor 
in the height of his power, and ought not therefoTO 
, to do so in his fall, may be found in the danger 
there might be of keeping alive pretensions which 
Napoleon had formally renounced. His partisans 
might be less ready to abandon the cause of their 
former master w'hile he retained-the imperial style, 
and was present to their minds still as the Em¬ 
peror, acknowledged as such by the powers of Eu¬ 
rope. But there would have been no difficulty in 
calling him ei»-Empcror, which would have suffi- 
* ciently expressed the history of the past and the 
fact of the present. It would have gratified his feel¬ 
ings, and done much to smooth the difficulties which 
occurred at St. Helena. Or t^e English Ministry 
might have promptly acceded to his own expressed 
wish to assume an incognito, and take the name, of 
Baron Duroc or Colonel Meudon, which he himself 
more than once proposed; but Lord Bathurst, as will 
be ^een, threw -cold water on the suggestion when it 
was communicated to him by Sir Hudson Lowe. 

At all events, I think we chose for him the wotst 
title that could have been selected. We canho# 
wonder that he who had entered every ca|fite,l on -thh; 
continent of Europe as a conqueror,—who had part 
titioned kingdoms and. dictated laws to nations,—who 
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had crated Marshals of world-wide renown^ and had 
been for seven years seated on the throne of France,— 
^ould have, felt it as an insult to be tol4 that he was 
henceforth to be known only as. General Bonaparte. 
A philosopher might indeed , have cared little for the 
name of former sovereignty when its power and re¬ 
ality were gone for ever; but Napoleon Bonaparte 
was not a philosopher. He had played for the prize 
of worldly ambition and won a greater stake than had 
ever fallen to the lot of man. He was not indifferent 
to titulaj* distinction, and did not affect to despise the 
insignia of power. “ He persisted,” says Lamartine,^ 
“with an affectation which his flatterers consider 
heroic, but which history will judge as puerile, because 
it is a misconception of his fortune, in exacting the 
titles of Emperor and Majesty, which England^ never 
having acknowledged the Empire, was not officially 
bound to give him. He appealed to heaven and earth 
against this breach of etiquette. He dictated notes on* 
this trifle as he would have ‘done on the conquest or 
the loss of Europe.” It was, throughout the whole* 
period of his captivity at St. Helena, a constant sub¬ 
ject of irritation and dispute ; and, as he himself said,- 
one half of the disgusts he there experienced originated 
in that source. But it would^ I think,, ha^e been more 
magnanimous in England to nave humoured in this 
point the wish of fallen greatness; and no real danger 
need hav» been apprehended, although perhaps some 
little inconvenience might be felt. 

Sir.George Cockburn wrote to the Admiralty, and 
suggested that ships coming to St. Heleim should call 
at ^rdeatix for claret and other French wines, “ as 
General Bonaparte and his followers (the kulies and 


■ ^ ‘ Histoke de ia Restauration. 
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children as, well as the gentlemen) invariably drink 
wine at breakf^t, dinner, and supperand to give 
some idea of4he average expense of this, he enclosed 
a-statement of the wines which had been consumed on 
the passage out, in addition to some casks of inferior 
description for the servants. The whole amounted to 
more than a hundred dozen of wines of various kinds. 

« 

Instructions of the most rigorous nature were given 
to the officers in command of the various posts and 
guards, especially those towards the sea, to prevent 
improper or unauthorised communication with any 
part of the island ; and in addition, an orderly officer^ 
was placed in constant attendance upon Bonaparte, 
whose duties are best shown by his instructions:— 

“ The officer charged i^with t^is duty is not to 
absent himself from the premises where the General 
may be staying, more than two hours at a time, with¬ 
out having obtained the sanction of the Admiral or 
Commandant. He is to make a point of seeing or of 
obtaining satisfactory information of the General being 
on the spot, at least twice in the twenty-four hours; 
by ‘ satisfactory information *’ is meant such as Dr. 
O’Mear^ or other person of responsibility, reporting 
having seen him in his own room, confined by sickness 
or otherwise! Copies of flie proclamations Which have 
been, or which may be, issued here with reference to, 
hnd in consequence of, the General’s beings detained 
upon this island, should be delivered to the officer 
charged with this duty; and he will be expected to 
see them attended to and complied with as far as the 
same may depend upon him, and to be very careful to 
inforin the Admiral whenever he has cognizance of 

‘ The first orderly officer was Caphiin Thomas Poppletoh, of tfie fiafd 
re;4imeDt. ' . . ; ■ ' 
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their being in the slightest degree infringed; and he is 
to endeavour (as far. as may be practicable without 
attracting the General’s notice) to prevent the slaves 
upon the island from approaching, so as to render 
their being talked to by him likely. Whenever the 
General rides or walks beyond the *boundaries where 
the sentries are placed, he is to be invariably attended^ 
by the officer; and should the General during such 
rides or walks approach the coast, or any of the forti¬ 
fied parts of the island, the officer is respectfully to 
request of him to turn in some other direction, ac¬ 
quainting him (if requisite) with the reason. After 
the arrival of the dragoons written for from the Cape, 
the officer is, during such excursions, to b6 always 
attended by one orderly at^ least; and the officer on 
this duty is every day to ddispatch one of them to the 
Admiral at eight o’clock in the morning, and at sunset 
in the evening, with a written report, signed by the 
said officer, stating the hour tlie General was last seen 
by him, or that he received satisfactory information of 
his being on the spot, and whether everything is going 
on well with regard to the General and. his French 
attendants, or otherwise, as the case may be. He is 
likewise to be particular in informing the Admiral 
whenever he observes symptoms of packing parcels 
or trunks, or in short any extraordinary movements 
amon^t any of the Frenchmen which may in the least 
tend to 'awaken a suspicion respecting them; and he 
is always to keep a dragoon in attendance ready to 
send off at a moment’s warning between the above 
speeffied hbura, should cir^mstances arise which he 
ffiay judge it advisable to communicate speedily to the 
Admiral. He is to take care that the General and 
(aftey they are established at Longwood) all his at¬ 
tendants are within the house by nine o’clock (a signal 
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be^forthwitK* established -to notify to all parts of 
Cite island "the moment tte General or hhy of his 
Attendants may be missed), unless a notification from 
the ^Admiral bo" made to the officer to inform him of 
the Admiral having given his sanction for their absence 
beyond that houh He is clearly to be given to un- 
^ derstand that all foreigners of every description who 
'have accompanied General Bonaparte to this island 
are subject to the same restrictions, and their conduct 
is to be equally subject to the supervision and control 
of the officer- as the General. And lastly, the officer 
charged with this duty, who must be of the rank of a 
captain, is to understand that the subaltern’s guard, 
which; so soon as the General removes to Longwood, 
is to be established upon the premises, will be ordered 
to pay immediate attention to any request he may see 
occasion to make, and, in short, will be entirely sub¬ 
ject to his directions.” 

On the 7th of December, a few days before Napo¬ 
leon removed to Longwood, a proclamation was issued 
forbiddihg civilians to pass eastward of Hutt’s Gate in 
rthe direction of Longwood, on any pretence whatever, 
by ‘night or by ftey, Without a passport, on' pain of 
being made prisoners; and private signals were estab¬ 
lished for thh posts throifghout the island to intimate 
the presence and movements of Bonaparte. 

While Napoleon was at the Briars he ^exhibited 
himself in his most amiable mood. His mind was 
soothed by the beauty of the scenery, and in the 
retired privacy of its shady walks he could meditate 
on the past,, and speculate, not perhaps altogether 
without hope, on the future. He liked the family of 
. the Balcombes, who did, everything in their povi^r to 
minister to his comfort, and he soon made hin^elf 
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quite at hoiue. He was an espQcial favourite with 
liie yoimg people, and onei^f the daughters lias written 
a very interesting account of his stay amongst them.\ 
She tells us how good-humouredly he bore her girlish 
tricks—^how she made him burn his fingers with hot 
sealing-wax, and irreverently pu^ed the Grand 
Chamberlain down a steep path against the Emperor 
—how he revenged himself upon her by running away 
with her ball-dress—hov^ he played at blindman’s buff, 
and entered into the spirit of the game as heartily as 
a child. These are pleasing traits of Napoleon’s dis¬ 
position, and showed that he still retained a freshness 
of heart and elasticity of mind which the vicissitudes 
of his marveUous career and his mighty fall hard not 
been able to destroy. He occupied while at the Briars 
a marquee and a single ^oom detached from the house, 
which had been built for a ball-room. The marquee 
was pitched»on a small lawn, and was connected with 
the house by a covered way. It was divide<^into 
two compartments, of which* the inner one .formed 
; Napoleon’s bedroom, and General Gourgaud sjept on 
a small tent bed at the extremity of the' other. On 
the turf floor between the two ^visi^s of his tent the 
devotion of hia followers had ctif*out‘an inperial 
crown. 

In this delightful retreat He icsided until the 10th 
of December, and left, it with great reluctance to take 
up his abode at Longwood, where every exertion had 
been made to render it as fit for his reception as cir¬ 
cumstances would allow. The precincts, of Longwood 
itself comprised a circumference of about four miles. 
It was of . an irregular figure, and fenced by a low 


'' * n^ootledUons of tiie Eofperor Napoleon, by Mrs. Abell (formerly Muh ' 
Elizalwtb Baloomlxl). 
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rough stone wall. The space, however, within which 
Napoleon might Tide or walk unattended by an officer, 
and in complete seclusion, was triangular in form, and 
embraced a circuit of twelve miles. Within it was 
situated nearly all the tolerably leyel ground in the 
island, and both Longwood and Deadwood adjoining, 
where the British troops were encamped, were nearly 
flat and well covered with turf. On the latter ground 
was formed an excellent race-courae, a mile and a 
half in length, of which one mile was in a straight 
line. The plateau on which Longwood stands is 
flanked on all sides by deep and precipitous ravines 
which form walls of rock inaccessible to the foot of 
man, and the road leading to it from James Town 
runs along the top of a narrow ridge, on one side of 
which lies a tremendous hollow, known by the name 
of the Devil’s Punch Bowl. 

The house at Longwood had been originally in¬ 
tended as a country residence for the Governor of the 
island, and was at first merely a small dwelling of 
one story. It was added to for the reception of Bona¬ 
parte and his suite, and a tolerably correct but not 
flattering idea of it may be gathered from the follow¬ 
ing description gfven by O’Meara in his book- 

“ Longwood is siti^ated on a plain formed on the 
summit of a mountain, about eighteen hundred feet 
above the level of the sea ; and, including Deadwood, 
comprises fourteen or fifteen hundred acres of land, a 
gr^t part of which is planted with an indigenous treo 
called gumwood. Its apjiearance is sombre and linpro- 
.mising. .... Unfortunately the house only coi^isted 
of five rooms on a ground floor, which had be^vl^nilt 4 
one after the other, according to the wants of the 
family, and without any regard to either urder' 6r 
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convenience, and were totelly inadequate for the acv 
commodation of himself and his suite. Several addi¬ 
tions were consequently necessary.By means 

of incessant labour Longwood House was enlarged so 
as to admit, on the 9th of December, Napoleon and 
part of his household. Count and Coifntess Montholon 
and children, Count and young Las Cases. Napoleon 
himself had a small narrow bodroom on the ground- 
floor, a writing-room of the same dimensions, and a 
sort of small antechamber, in which a bath, was put 
up. The writing-room opened into a dark and low 
apartment, which was converted into a dining-room. 
The opposite wing consisted of a bedroom, larger than 
that of Napoleon, which, with an antechamber and 
closet, formed the accommodation for Count and Coun¬ 
tess Montholon arid son. From the dining-room a door 
led to a. drawingtroom, about eighteen feet by fifteen. 
In prolongation of this, one longer, much higher, and 
more airy, was built of wood by Sir George Cockburn, 
with three windows on each side, and a verandah lead¬ 
ing to the garden. This, although it laboured under 
the inconvenience of becoming intolerably hot towards 
the evening, whenever the sun shone forth in tropical 
splendour, by the rays penetrating the wood of which 
it was composed, was the only good room in the 
building. .Las Cftses had a roum next the kitchen,^ 
which had formerly been occupied by some of Colonel 
Skelton’ji servants, through the ceiling of which an 
opening was cut so as to admit a very narrow stair, 
which led to a sort of cockloft above, where his son 

■ji- Z i. ' l. --:---:-^^---;-^-- 

time afterwards an apartment was built for the Count and his 
son at the hack of the house, which was subsequently divided into a bed 
ahd intiin'g rooni, with one for their servant. They were so- small that 
l^ereV^aa rmt room fora chair between the.bedsteads of the father tmd son, 
itlltd foTqm tWt nm ceiling could \» touched by a person standing on the 
floor 16, note. 
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reposed* The garrets over, the old building .v^ere 
doored hud converted into apartments for Ma^^diand, 
Cipriani, St. Denis, Josephine, &o. From the sloping 
structure of the roof, itvras impossible i to ptand upright 
. in those garrets, unless in the centre^ and the sun, 
penetrating through the slating;, rendered them occa¬ 
sionally insupportably hot. Additional rooms were 
constructing for them, and for General Gourgaud, 
the orderly officer, and myself, who, in the mean time, 
wefh accommodated with tents. .... Count and 
Countess .Bertrand and family were lodged in a little 
house at Hutt’s Gkite, about a mile from Longwood, 
which, though uncomfortable, was nevertheless hired 
at their own request, and was the only one which 
could be procured ^t a moderate rate in the neighbour¬ 
hood, as it was found impossible to accommodate 
them at Longwood until a new house, the foundation 
of which was immediately laid down by Sir George 
Cockburn, could be finished. .... A space of about 
twelve jniles in -circum/erenoe was allotted to Napo¬ 
leon, within which he might ride or walk, without 
being accompanied by Uj^ritish officer. Within tl^s 
space was placed the camp of the 63rd, at Deadwood, 
about- a mile from Longwood‘house, and another at 
Hutt’s Gate, opposite Bertrand’s, close to whose door 
ttere was "an officer^' guard. .; „. . A subaltem’s 
guard was posted at t* entrance of Longwoc^ about 
six hundred^! paces from the house, and a cordon qf 
sentinels and piquets were placed.|rpund the. llmitp^ 
At nine o’clock the sentinels were drawn in, and 
stationed, in communication with each other, sur- 
ip^unding the house in such positions that hb person 
could come in or go out without being: seen and 
scrutinized by them. At the entrance of the Hpiise' 
double sentinels #ere placed, pajfrpls bon- 
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passing backward and forward. Af^ nine, 
Napol^n was not at liberty to leave the house, 
in company with a fteld-officer; and no person what¬ 
ever was allowed to pass without the countersign. 
This state of affairs continued until daylight in the 
morning.”^ ' 

Imnjpdiately after Napoleon had removed to Long- 
wood Sir George Gockburn drew up the following 
Regulations for securing his person ;— 

“ That the officer stationed at Hutt’s Gate bo 
ordered not to allow any person to pass that post 
in the* ^direction towards Lohgwood, excepting- only 
officers in uniform, people belonging to the water¬ 
works br Company’s farm, persons having business 
with the camp, and for the present the persons em¬ 
ployed, on the improvements carrying on at" Long- 
Wood, unless furnished with a pass from the Governor, 
Commandant, or Admiral. 

“ The officer in charge of the guard at Xongwood 
House to be directed not to suffer any person what¬ 
ever to. pass within the lodge* gates, or to come within 
any part Of the premises of Longwood, unless they 
produce a pass, as in the pr^eding article, excepting 
only.,the Governor, Lieuten^nt-Governot, Comman¬ 
dant,‘Members of Council, Skid the . Admiral and 
persons’ belmiging to the establishinent of the house, 
to- the fjbmpany’s farm or waterworks, hud (for the 
prescftit) those eij^ployed upon the improvements.” 

- An addition was made- to these Regulations on the 
31st of December, and a pass from Count Bertrand 
was ai^w©4? to mtroduce persons into the precincts of 

llflenA, vol. i;pp,- 10, 16, 20,21..,. :tyngwpod ikiilao 
fulfy 'knd Of If are giveb, in Count lifontlibion’s 'Bdmts.* 
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Longwood; Sir Georg^ Oockbiim stated also in a 
letter to Sir George Bingham, who commanded the 
troops,— 

“ An invitation • from. Comte de Bertrand to any 
person to come to Longwood may also be considered 
in future as a suflBcient pass; but it is to bo under¬ 
stood that every written document used to pg^ss any 
person or persons into* Longwood premises is to be 
left with the guard at the lodge gates; and I have 
further to request you will give directions that all 
these documents may be carefully preserved and in¬ 
variably transmitted to me by the earliest fevour- 
able opportunity which may offer bn the succeeding 
day.” 

Secret signals were established for communicating 
immediate notice of Bonaparte’s movements; and 
Captain Poppleton was directed to inform Sir George 
‘ Cockbum, by signal, once every morning and again in 
the course of the evening, “ whether all was well with 
.regard to the. General and the other foreigners at 
Longwoodand he was to intimate occasionally s,t 
other times their movements as he might think 
advisable, particularly when any of them passed (even 
if j»operly attended) thff cordon of sentinels. 'Those 
signals were principally to the following effect: “ All 
is well with respect to General Bonaparte and fiiraily.” 
“WneTal Bonaparte is unwell.” ** Geneml ]^haf>art 0 
is out, properly attended, beyond the cordon -of sen¬ 
tries.” “ General Bonaparte is out, but v^thbi the 
cordon of sentries.” •“ General BonapartO has i|eeii 
out longer than usual, and is supposed to' ^v^ 
the sentries, not properly attended.’^ ** Geneiai.^B|i^-' 
parte is missing.” “ General Bonaparte hsA fetuAi^ 
home.” “ General ^naparte is ih want .of ^ ; v» i*K. 
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In the event of the signal l^ing made expressive of 
t^^neral Bonaparte being missing,” immediately 
after it»was answered*at the commanding telegraphic 
officer’s post, a blue flag was to be hoisted, which was 
to be repe8,ted by every signal-post on the island as 
fast as they discovered it; and thfe'* flag, was to be 
continued flying until .notice was obtained of the 
General, or tiU it was hauled down at the post of the 
commanding telegraphic officer; and upon the above 
signal being made the signal officers at the different 
posts were strictly ciyoined to lose no time in com¬ 
municating the intelligence personally to the places 
nearest them where troops might be stationed, to the 
end that patrols might be inimediately sent out m 
every direction to ensure his recovery, and to prevent 
the practicability of*, any person whatever escaping 
from the island. Whenever the signal was made of 
his “ being out longer than usual, and supposed to 
have passed the sentinels, and not properly attended,” 
it was to be repeated to the*different posts through 
out the island, and the same precautions were to be, 
taken as in the event of the preceding signal; but- 
the. blue flag was ; not to be hoisted. In the evont 
of either of the fepregoing signals being made with 
reference only to any of ther^attendants o|“.the Gene¬ 
ral, tho signals-were to be repeated to the. different 
posts^i tjhe same measures wore to be also taken 
as caises, but the bine flag was no^ :t<ifti)e 

hpist^. 

On. .tiie; 20th, of December,’^ says Count Mon- 
thp^on,'; the, Admiral came to Bongwood, but the 
not receive him; he was always angry 
. ti^i^h% ;ha4 ';not the whole island for his prison, and 

restrictions upon his liberty 
jWeiw :^e't^rd(^/ of, h^nisters. He command^ me to 
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write a series of complaints to the Admiral on this 
subject.” ^ - These were comprehended in a letter which 
was a comjjlete catalogue.of grievances, written in a 
dictatorial and insolent tone. It was as followsr 

“ T<f Admibaii Sib Qeobqb Cockbvbit. 

** Sir, . “ Longwood, December 21,1815. 

“ Qur oondition at Longwood, distressing as it 
may be, would not draw from us any. complaint, and 
we could bear it with the resignation'of martyrs, 
were it not for the constant want of respect evinced 
for our rank and our sufferings. If, to the injustice 
committM by your government in sending the Em¬ 
peror Napoleon to St. Helena, in defiance of the 
rights of nations, -and which will excite the indigna¬ 
tion of all times and ail people, they have added 
that of confining us to the most barren spot on the 
islan^ at least we had a right to expect those conso¬ 
lations of which even your Ministers had not dared 
to deprive us; and yet’ we find that such intercourse 
with the inhabitants as was allowed by the instruc¬ 
tions you communicated .to us is every day more 
restricted. You had arranged thht we might walk 
in any part of the island, if accompanied by an 
English oflBcer, or by pp. O’Meara, surgeon of the 
British navy, and established by you at Longwood. 
General Gourgaud -paid a visit to the Governor at 
Plantation House, accompanied by that officer; this 
was in. conformity with your own Begulations,: and 
yet you reprimanded Mr. O’Meara, and the next day 
issued an order to the troops thUt" he was' no-longer 
chosen to accompany us, and that Wtf'^cofild not for 
the fiiture go beyond the boUhdarito of Longwood 
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•without being eswrted by such officer Es you your¬ 
self should point out on each occasion to the Camp- 
Major. It was agreed upon between us, ^ir, that the 
porter at the gate of Longwood should be a French¬ 
man, and the sentinels should refer visitor! to him to 
know if they could be received; this A^as deafly allow¬ 
ing them to come freely. . I accordingly wrote to the 
Captain of the 53rd regiment,* oii d^ty at Longwood, 
begging him to give orders that' persons who should 
come- to visit us might be directed to the lodge where 
I had placed the porter; but I then learnt, to my 
■great surprise, that it was expressly forbidden to 
como to Longwood to visit the Emperor or'any of us’ 
without a passport from you. Can it be jiossible that 
we are denied the little conSolation which we might 
derive from the socieK of a few individuals shut up 
like oumelves in this desert, or of-that of a few of the 
inhabitants, who have frequently expressed their wish 
to come and see us ? The officers of the 63fd, en-* 
camped within 500 paces of lAingwood, wished to 
come here; the permission to do so was refused them. 
You told me yesterday. Sir, if I understood you 
rightly, that this order was given only under the 
apprehension that these visits might importune the 
Emperor 5 but his. Majesty had never complained of 
this kind of importunity while at the Briars, and this 
inconvenien^y if even. it had l^en.deemed such, could 
easily hafe been obviated by directions ^ven by 
ourselves to the domestics of the establishment. The 
line of- our enclosure .seems purposely to have been 
traced ^ith a view. to avoid taking in such of ^ 
country^ouses as, from their position, might have 
formed the qhjjeot: of a walk. The boundary pf the 
enclosure 55 p®^prises. qniy arid rocks and ravines which 
the eye cannot contemplate without horror; the only 
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vegetation is that of the gum-tree, whh^ afford no- 
shade; water is very scarce and of bad quality. We 
might, at least,* hayh expected that we should have, 
been spared the inconveniences we had experienced 
in town from the continual mistakes in the oyders 
given out, but, whatever care the officers and soldiers 
of the 53rd regiment: take tp-avoid them, the mul-* 
tiplicity and frequent,change of orders which they 
receive are such, that tkey. have not been able to 
prevent these annoyances from havitrg oea^red twice 
already, I apf^al to yourself, Sir, does not every 
day bring with it some change in our position, or are 
we not confined to’fixed rules ?■• The Emperor is ill 
at ease at Longwood, and is greatly incommoded by 
the smell of‘paint. The climate is more uncongenial 
at this particular spot than at any other part of the 
island. It is always windy, and it rains every day. 
We live in the midst of clouds and in a veiy damp 
atmosphere. The Emperor feels his health giving 
way, and we all suffer more or less... We want for 
everything, and the little furniture at ILongwobd seems 
to be made up of articles that have been worn out 'in 
servants’ halte, and no French servant—On our 
arrival here his Majesty commissioned me to go and 
buy, at his own expense, such furniture and linen as 
was wanting, and. as c(^ld-be had in the shops of 
James Town. The next day I learned that Mir. (jlo- 
ver, xdto* secretary,'had eautioned the shopkeepers 
not to let me have an^^thing. There are, wifhiaL j^e 
enclMure in whidh we are allowed toisirolV^^ Mjl 
goats and pariridges; we would have liked 
kiUed a few, and I had the honour^ to request of; j4u 
fEOsterday to return us our fowUng-pieces; 
cannot, .Sir, grant my request /sritlio^t ‘bbl|gi]^ 4]^ to: 
giye theto np every evening, to. 
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we prefe® that you sliOTild.persipt in the resolution you 
took on this subject in town'with regard to General 
Gourgaivi.' In conclusion, Sir,* I beg you will be 
•so kind as to give me your, answer to following 
demands!—Ist, That the enclosure be enlarged, and, 
that we may go without constraint "to the Governor 
at Plantation House. .2nd, That any inhabitant of 
the island, OF any'ofl&cers of the 63rd regiment, who 
should desire to come to Longwood, be allowed to do 
so freely. »*ijiidy That Dr., O’Meara may be permitted, 
as heretofore, to accompany us; the refusal given to 
him to do so being an insult* to him as well as to us. 
4th, That we be allowed to go to town with an Eng¬ 
lish officer, and that the steward or any other of the 
Emperor’s-domestic’s be also allowed to go to town, 
accompanied by am* orderly, whenever it may be 
necessary for procuring provisions or for other wants 
of the house, 5th, The estabjishment of Longwood, 
which is unwholesome and disagreeable in summer, 
will be intolerable in winter 5 and I demand that we 
may be enabled to fix ourselves in a part of the island 
where there is .verdure, less frightful scenery, and a 
temperature more healthy and agreeable. I should 
hay.e repaired in person. Sir, to carry , to you these 
remonstrances and demands, if I had been permitted to 
go to town, as w;as the case ^ the first days after our 
arrival. I b^ you. Sir, to receive the assurances, &c. 

Ln GSXfiRAt OOMTW DE Montholon.” 

Tp this lettor Sir George Cockburn sent the follow¬ 
ing reply • 

To OSimaAI. C! 0 UT 3 B DB MOKTaOtOB. 

' “St.* Hdena, DecembereSlilSlK, 

' lettm? yesterday’s daje which I have re- 
omVed ybuF sigfiat^ I have, read, I assure 
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yon, Sir, with equal surpriflife and concern. ‘WiiSi ra- 
gEurd to what is therein stated respeOting an ‘Emperor 
Napoleon^’ I have only to inform you that I haviS^no 
cognizance of such a peraon;: The- very uncalled-for 
intemperance and indecency of the-language which 
you have permitted yourself to use to me respecting 
my Gk)vernment, I should hot perhaps, Sir, condescend 
.to notice, did I not think it right to inform you that 
I shall not in future consider it necessaj^ to answer 
any^^letters which I may receive coucHed^^ a similar 
strain of'unfounded invective, and to assume you how 
mudi you are deceived if you really «believe the Go¬ 
vernment of Great Britain have not ^dared* (as you 
have.been pleased to express it) to give eveiy requi¬ 
site order for authorising whatever measures may be 
deemed necessary, as well for the furtherance of the 
purposes for which you and the other French officers 
and persons who nave^ accompanied you have been 
sent here, or for insuring , a continuance of due tran¬ 
quillity and security to* the island; although I have 
the satisfaction to add, that the instructions hereupon 
breathe throughout the same moderation and justice 
which have hitherto characterized the whole conduct 
of my Government towards you, and which (notwith¬ 
standing yqur individuj^l assertion to the contrary) 
wiili I have no doubt, obtain the admiration of fpture 
ages, as well as of every unprejudiced person of the 
Resent. It is not for me. Sir, tO explain the grounds 
on which I have found fault with Dr. O’Meara or any 
other British subject on this island. Youiraeifi Slrj as 
well as any of the French officers and other |ietsoi^ 
who.have accompanied you to this island, have/(until 
1 judge it necessary to give *fe6nia:aiy directions) fiw 
i^efmission to visit hot only the to^^ Mt evcQp pa^ 
.Of the island (those places alone'^ito|aed%here t^^ 
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are fortifications), it being only required that you be 
accompanied by a British officer whenever beyond the 
boundaries allotted you around Longwood; but I must 
still decline consenting to a physician being considered 
as an officer within the intention of this regulation. 
No officer nor respectable inWbitant of this island 
whatsoever has been or will be prevented from visit¬ 
ing at Longwood House, upon being disposed so to 
do, provided they conform to such regulations (with 
respect toi^j^nfiselves) as the Governor (if. inhabitfints) 
or the COhimandant or myself (if officers) may con¬ 
sider it right to require of them, according, to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the moment. The orders given upon 
your arrival at Longwood have neither been increased 
nor altered in the' slightest degree, excepting only 
upon the points to w^ich at your repeated personal 
solicitation I so reluctantly consented; and as I ex-r 
plained to you. Sir,, in the most forcible manner pos¬ 
sible, at the moment. I so swerved to oblige you^ the* 
reasons which induced me so long and strongly tp 
combat your wishes to obtain alterations in the regu¬ 


lations then established, I could but little have ex¬ 
pected to have received from you the remarks there¬ 
upon contained in your letter; and to the question 
you conclude this, subject ^with, ‘ whether changes 
are’ not daily taking place with regard to ‘your 
position,’ I do not hesitate in answering most point¬ 
edly \No* nor do I think it at all likely any will take 


pl^kcoy. because it does not appear to me at present 
neces^ry that any should. Longwood is allowed t® 
be, beyond comparison the most pleasant as well as 
>the. jnpstidi^thy spot of this most healthful island. 
Byeiy/palna. j'bave been, taken to make the house;,as 
. possible within the short time which 
improving it, and ! deriyed great 
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satisfaction, wlien I accompanied General Bonaparte 
to it, from his having expressed himself to me so 
much contented with it. I am. Sir, of course. |Ko- 
portiong-bly mortified to learn your unfavourable 
opinion of it, which, however, I am not without hope 
may soon change with the weather, which has of late 
been rainy beyond precedent at this season of the 
year. Mr. Glover, n\y secretary, assures me that 
what you state to have learnt, respecting his having 
desired merchants in James Town not deliver to 
you articles you wished to buy with your own money, 
is without foundation in truth; to prove which, he 
requests only to know the name of the person who 
gave you this information. As when I had tilie honour 
to see ybu the day before yesterday, and to receive 
from you the request respecting the fowling-pieces, in 
which I immediately acquiesced, the proposal of their 
being lodged out of the house, though within reach 
‘ when ‘ wanted, originated with yourself, I have not 
been less surprised at the paragraph on this subject 
than, at the rest of your letter; this being, howeyer, 
the season at •which it is contrary to the laws of the 
island to shoot, it becomes perhaps the less necessary 
to enter into further discussion on this head. I Jhave 


now. Sir, followed your letter to its conclusion, thoUgh 
not withoul; the pain natural to a person upon dis¬ 
covering his constant and unremitted exertion® likely 
to fail in one of their principal objects ; I tru^jfc, how¬ 
ever, what I have stated upon the different bbjecta to 
which you have referred will at least prove sufficiently 
explicit to prevent any further misconoeptibns. I 


have the honour, &c. 


“ Q-. CookburnJ^ 


It appears that Count Moniholon soon afterwards 
felt somewhat ashamed of his letter of the'51^49^ 
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cembfer, for on the 12th of January, 1816, Sir George 
Cockbum wrote to Earl Bathurst, and told«hiin that 
Ooiht Mohtholon had explained to him that it was 
written in a moment of petulance on the part of Bona 
parte, and that he (the Count) was aware of the 
reproach to which he subjected himself by writing it; 
al^ that he considered the pafty at Longwood to be 
in point of fact very well off; and to have everything 
necessary, for. them, though he was anxious that there 
should be ab restrictions whatever as to Bpnapiarte 
going unattended by an officer wherever he pleased 
throughout the island. “As, however,” said Sir 
George Cockburn, “ this is incompatible with my 
instructions, and also, in my opinion, with the future 
safety of his person, I have firmly resisted it, and 
shall most certainly continue to do so until the arrival 
of Sir Hucfeon Lowe, whom I am now daily expect¬ 
ing ”»• 

• 

Owing to a mistake Bonaparte was stopped by a 
sentinel on the 12th of January while riding on horse¬ 
back near Hutt’s Gate. As .soon as Sir George 
Cockburn heard of the circumstance he directed his 
secretary to write the following note to the - orderly 
bipficer at Longwood, and he went there himself on the 
14^ to express his regret at ^'hat had tak^ place’:— 

“ The Admiral was much annoyed this afternoon to 
find’'th%t General Bonaparte had been yesterday-re- 

Moutholdn says (RScita, i. 213) that Napoleon dictated a 1^^ng 
leitter tp,G 9 ant Bertraad on the 24th of January for the Admina l, toiq- 
plaiuing of several petty and useless vexations; but no ^tter of date 
has been ;fouad.amount the Lowe papers. 

* Rdoits, i. -208, 209. Count Montholon adds that Bonaparte accepted 
th^.^dimiral^-e^ususcB upon condition that the.saddler should not he 
punw^ Cowt Las Cases says he was.a.^rt^en corporat-who hal 
misundhrstciod the couhtersi^,' 
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fosed to pass the sentry at Hutt’s Gkite. He tjierefore 
begs yon^will have it explained to him that it was 
entirely a mistake, either of the officer at Hutt’s Qilfee) 
or of the orders given him ; at the same time you will 
state that General Bonaparte and all his suite (includ¬ 
ing servants) have the liberty of passing and repassing 
anywhere within the cosdon of sentries; consequently 
they can come this way as far as the sentry at the 
Alarm House.” 

On the 13 th of March Count Bertrand Vrrote to Sir 
George Cockbum, and asked him whether he could 
charge himself with a sealed letter from the Emperor 
to the Prince Regent, with the assurance that it would 
not be opened, but be forwarded to the hands of the 
Prince Regent. 

The Admiral said in fes reply,*— 

“ As P have already had the honour to remark to 
you, in my letter of the 6th of November last,^ I have 
no knowledge of the persol\ designated by you ‘the. 
Emperor,’ there being no person on this island I can 
consider entitled to such dignity. Kings being actually 
at the head of our respective countries, and there 
being more than one nation* in Europe, and elsewhere, 
ruled by acknowledged Emperors. I enclose,^ howevey,* 
for your guidance, and for that of any of the ..other 
distinguished foreigners similarly situated with your¬ 
self extracts of ray instructions with regard to the., 
correspondence permitted to you, from which I .do not 
consider myself authorized-to swerve.” 

To t^ Count Berttand rejoined,— 

‘ ‘ Monsieur 1*Amiral, ^ karct 20 , .isiS. 

I have the hbnbur to achuowledge the receipt. of 

—----^- 

Bee. p. 39 , 9 . ' . - 
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your letter of the 14th March, by which you refuse to 
forward such sealed letters as we would address to 
yoH^ Sovereign or your Govemmenti I accordingly 
abstaihed, on- the departure of the Ceylon for Europe, 
from sending the Emperor’s letter to the Prince Re¬ 
gent. ',The Emperor has verbally desired Captain 
Hamilton^ to make known to* the Prince Regent the 
strange treatment to which he is subjected, and that 
he will have the honour of writing to him so soon as 
any Englishman of distinction shall visit the island 
who will take charge of his letter. Nothing, cer¬ 
tainly, that is unjust, or contrary to the rights of man 
and the custom of civilized nations, can sui*prise the 
Emperor, on the part of those who have violated in 
his person the rights of hospitality—^rights held sacred^^ 
even among barbarians. Nevertheless; on reading 
with attention the extract of the- instructions which 
you have taken the trouble to send me; we think we ‘ 
do not find in it any authority for your conduct ,oU 
this occasion. How, indeed, ©an it be conceived that 
a government would prohibit the direct addfess to it 
of complaints^ if these were of a nature not to be seen 
by the person who, at a distance of 2000 leagues froin. 
the metropolis, being armed with all power,. might 
commit the most extraordinary excesses ? In fact^ the 
spirit of the. instructions, by directing that com- 
plainteihe addressed unsealed, is entirely in the iUr. 
teV^t of the complainants, and in order that, the 
cdmplaiiits being* accompanied by your obserta^ns, 
your Government might afford the more prompf^tis- 
fection: fiiiip^article of your instructions, therefore; so 
far f^ih being opposed to the interests of &osc who 
Imyo'c^asion to compMn, is but a modification in 


Of the Havannah frij 
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their favour. Your Gk)vernment docs not prohibit, 
nor can it prohibit, our - sending to it sealed letters 
when. such is the wish of those who write them, still 
less can such prohibition hawe reference to letters 
addressed to your Sovereign; besides which, your 
instructions speak of demands which might be made ; 
but a letter to the Prince Regent or to ■»'^our Govern¬ 
ment may contain other matters with which you ought 
not to be made acquainted. It appears tli''refore that 
you have no right, either by the nabu'e things or 
by the spirit gf your instructions, to intercept thv 
correspondence with the Prince Regent or with your 
Ministers; neither would you, if there were in this 
part of the world a General your superior in this corn- 
emission, have any right to prevent recourse being had 
to him. One. might well ask if such a discussion as 
the present is being carried on under the laws of 
European nations or in the Wilds of Tartary ? Please 
to accept, &c. 

' “Le CoMTF 8ERTRArtD,” 

. Sir George Cockburn answered that, “notwith¬ 
standing the arguments adduced in this letter, he 
conceived that nothing could be more clear and con¬ 
clusive than the following extract from his instruc¬ 
tions:— ^tAjiy letters* addressed^ to him (General 
Bonaparte) or his attendants must be first delivered to 
the Admiral, or to the Governor, as the case may be, 
who will refid them before they are delivered to the per¬ 
sons to whom they are addressed. All letters written 
by the General or his attendants must be subject to 
the same regulation.* 

• I ' ' " . . ■■■■ - > ^ .11.-. ! ■ —• 

' Thn paragraph deservas particular for th^ ^oroment of 

the rule by Sir .Hudson Lowo was one of the giier^inces most bitterly com¬ 
plained of by the^French, imd he was accuQed of ^ving innorated-in this 
reelect upon the praotioa bf his predecessor. ' 
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. He added,— 

“I have no hesitation, Sir, in agreeing^ with you as 
to the considerate and benign principle towards you 
which influenced His Majesty!s Government in fram¬ 
ing thQ other paragraph of these instructions alluded 
to by you; but 1 must' beg to observe to you. Sir, 
that,y^li)i<(s.gi» the spirit of that particular instruc¬ 
tion, ai? on very justly observe, is intended to prove 
favourable .you, yet it does not lose sight of the 
ntco.>.s& iusfU-'‘ -owards myself, or towards whomso- 
M) vu '’haigvid with your detention at St. 

yi 'ji. cqn^ly calculated to prevent the 
^ Vuiy complaint you might think proper 
t.- ai 'gard to our conduct towards you 

iiorf' -n Europe six months without 

’>1 .bacioii uTiswet .i*om us. 

‘ Although, Sir, it would have been certainly very 
far troiu (intcring my imagination, had it not been for 
a p‘'ragiapJ.j in your liust letter, I now deem it right} 
previous to ctmc'uding this, *to beg of you to be as- ‘ 
..ured that nothing yourself nor any of the foreign 
genriemen hn»iarW situated may think proper to 
write coneeiub g -ne can, in the slightest degree, 
c^ffect the line of conduct towards you I consider to 
be called for fre , me by the t^nor of my instructions, 
or the eor sidcrat’ou and respect towards you which. I 
consider to be called for by your present situation.” 

When Sir George Cockbum transmitUju a oopy of 
thy correspondence.to Earl Bathurst, he sg-id,—^ 

** I consider General* Bonaparte to be angry at my 
con tinuin g to* resist the frequent applications which 
have'been i made to mb-personally by his attendants 
t^t .he might be permitted to range at pleasure over 
the whole interior of the island without being attended 

VOL. i. 
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by a British officer; bat, as I reiliarhed tO your Lord- 
ship in my letter of the 12th of January last, consi¬ 
dering such permission to be incompatible with my 
instructions, and also with the safety of his person, I 
have felt it my duty still to refuse my acquiescence 
thereto.” 

It is important to notice how clearly it appears 
from these letters that Sir Gteorge Cockburn*s mea¬ 
sures were displeasing to Bonaparte; and it will be 
seen hereafter how little reason he and his suite had 
to complain of increased rigour on the part of Sir 
Hudson Lowe. But feeling tljp inconvenience of pre¬ 
sent restrictions, they were apt to forget the past, and 
imagine or pretend that they had enjoyed more liberty 
under Sir George Cockbum. Napoleon afterwards 
indulged in the grossest abuse Sir Hudson Lowe,^ 
and .often contrasted that officer’s conduct towards 
him with the treatment he had received from Sir 
Geoige Cockbum in a manner highly favourable to 
the latter, and yet he had spoken in nearly similar 
terms of Sir George Cockbum himself.^ This fact is 
shown by a letter from O’Meara to Mr. Finlaison 
dated the 16th of March, 1816, which contains some 
interesting information not in his printed work:— 

“ Notwiftistanding th% assertion of some tlmt Napo¬ 
leon Buonaparte is ccaitented with his lot, I can assure 
you .that directly the reverse is the cas% and that he 
inveighs most bitterly against the British Ministiy for 
sending him here, particularly to . me oh varipns occa-. 
alons. He has been for some time back at Lon^ood, 

* Bonaparte’s dissatisfactioa with Sir Qeoi^ Gockhnm aj^iean^ more- 
ovSr, from the works of O’Meara, Coox^t'lias. Gases, and Count MOntiboioo, 
as ^rell as from tire correspondence Jwtween the Admir^ and Copnt Beiiaand. 
Count Las Gases has filled several pages of ttis Journal with a oatalogiie of 
all ** the wrongs (torfs) with whidi they'had to reproach him.** 
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where he is toleraMy well lodged, considering the 
island; though, to tell you the truth, the moveables 
which compose the furniture of the house are not such 
as could be wished for, notwithstanding that great ex¬ 
ertions were made on the part of Sir George Cockburn 
to procure the best; but the fact isf that the island 
does not afford them. 

“ He was greatly displeased with the Admiral sonic 
weeks back, in consequence of orders having been 
given prohibiting ail persons from going to Longwood 
without a pass. He sent for me in great haste, and, 
with considerable emotion, expressed himself nearly in 
tlie following terms:—‘ That I should demand from the 
Admiral that the orders prohibiting all jicraons to visit 
him or any of his suite should be forthwith rescinded, 
as well to the officcKP as to the inliabitants ;• that he 
was desirous of seeing the oflacers of the 53rd regi¬ 
ment, as well as such of the inhabitants as from their . 
situation in life might visit him, and such as lie thought ’ 
proper. That it was absurd to prohibit people from, 
calling upon him, while at the same time lie was at 
liberty himself to go out and call on them.’ ‘ It is,t 
added he, ‘ an insult, and one of those which’ are daily 
offered to myself or some of my followers. I will never 
receive any person coming with a pass fi;om the Ad¬ 
miral, as I will immediately set down the person 
receiving it as being lik^ the donor, and a spy upon 
me. ^ell him, tljiat^his sending to inform*me that the 
sentihets are placed in order to prevent people from 
annoying the with visits is only adding wrong to insult t 
I will choose myself what kind of visitors I like. X 
gross insult has been offered to me by Glover, Hhe 
secretary, going round to the’different shops’ (this 
W^ however, partly a misrepresentation to him), ‘and 
cautuming the shopkeepers not to give any goods to 

p 2 
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the French officers, even if ready money is offered. 
Yes,’ continued he, ‘one of them sent me word of it. 
1 wish to furnish the house myself, and pay myself for 
it. They have collected all the ernzy furniture in the 
island for my use; and probably said at the same 
time. We will gather all the rotten articles in a mass— 
they arc good enough for Buonaparte and the French. 
Was the Admiral to heap every kind of benefit on me, 
the manner in whicli he docs it would make me con¬ 
ceive each and every one an insult. Everything is 
given to us as if we were demanding alms. I have 
money and friends suflicient to pay for everything 1 
want. I want nothing from the English Government. 
When I w’^as at Elba, I had deputations from the lour 
first commercial cities in Fram^c, offering me whatever 
money I wanted; and from tliij >\ mericans also. The 
contemptuous manner in which everything is offered is 
peculiarly grating. Some forms are necessary with 
strangers and the unfortunate.’ Here he related an 
anecdote about the Marquis of Semonville, who, when 
detained by the Austrians and.was never¬ 

theless treated with the most marked respect, served 
every day in plate-w'ith the greatest luxuries, and 
every species of attention paid to him. ‘ Let them at 
least not tix'iat me with contempt, even if they,give me 
nothing. Let them refuse me everything, Imt do it in 
a polite manner. Tell him,’ continued he, ‘that it is 
uot generous to insult the unfortunate.’ 

“Then becoming more warm, he said, ‘Who is the 
Admiral ? I never heard his name mentioned as pon- 
queriug in a battle, either singly or in general action. 
’Tis true he has rendered his name infamous in Ame¬ 
rica, which I heard of, and -he will now render it so 


The words omitted could not be deciphered. • 
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here on this detestable rock. I believe, however, that 
he is a good sailor.’ Stopping, then, with much agita¬ 
tion, and looking at me earnestly—‘Next to j^oiir 
Government exiling me here, thething they could 
have done, and the most inmfferahle Jo my leelings, is 
sending me with such a man as him! I Avill make my 
treatment known to all Europe. It Avill be a rellecdion 
and a stain to his posterity for centuries. What! does 
he want to introduce I'lirkish laws into the rock? 
Even prisoners under sentence of death are allowed to 
communicate, by the laws of England and all other 
civilized nations. Tell him,’ continued he, ‘what 1 
hav^e told you, and that 1 will make a remonstrance to 
the Governor here—to Colonel Bingham, ainl the civil 
I)Ower—if he docs not alter within twenty-four hours 
the orders which he’ > as given, and to conceive the 
letter Avritten by Montholon to him as Avriften by my¬ 
self, and not to blame him.’ J told the Admiral every-, 
thing he had said except the personal part, llis object 
Avas, that every peisou might b(* permitted to eftme 
and see him at Longwood Avithout a pass from the 
Admiml, and to get some of the orders changed, which 
in fact I believe it was not in the Admiral’s power to 
comply with. 

“ Since that, hoAVCver, raattcirs have been an’anged 
by the Admiral’s permitting such persons as he thinks 
' proper to go to Marshal Bertrand, Avho lives about a 
mile from Longwood, and on receiving a pass from 
him they are allowed to enter Ijongwood. lie has 
also discovered since this that the Adraiial’s conduct 
has been most grossly and shamefully misrepresented 
and blackened to him. The people he is surrounded 
by at present give me some faint idea of what the 
Court of St. Cloud must have been during his omnipo¬ 
tent sway. Everything even here is disguised and 
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mutilated iii the representation to him, particularly by 
Montholon.^ Marshal Bertrand, however, is an excep¬ 
tion to this, and is, in my opinion, really an honest 
and good man. 

“He frequently breaks out into invectives'against 
the English Government for sending him to tliis island, 
which he pronounces (with some reason) to be the 
most det('sfable s]iot hi the univei'se. ‘ Behold the 
English Government,’ said he, gazing around at the 
frightful and stupendous rocks wliich encompassed him. 
‘This is their liberality to the unfortunate, who, con¬ 
fiding in what he so blindly imagined to be their na¬ 
tional character, in an evil hour gave himself up to 
them. But }'onr Ministers laugh at your laws. I 
thought once that the English were a free nation, but I 
see now that you arc the greatest* ^lavca in the world,’ 
said he to me one day; ‘ you all ol‘ you tremble at the 
sight of that man. Jn my greatest power 1 could not 
do such things as I have seen done to yonr sgilors and 
othei*s since 1 have come* to this Isle de Brouillard.’ 

“Another time, talking to me about the islaml, he 
said, ‘In fact I expect nothing less from your Govern¬ 
ment than that they will send out an executioner to 
despatch me. They send me here to a horrible rock, 
whiu’e CA’em the water is not good; they send out a 
sailor Avith me who <loes not know hoAV to treat a man 
like me, and who puts me a camp under my nose^ so 
that I cannot put my head out without seeing iiiy 
jailers. Here we are treated like felons; a proclama¬ 
tion issued for nobody to conic near or touch us, as if 
Ave were so many lepers.^ or had the itch!’ When I 
brought back the Admiral’s verbal answer to him (to 
the conversation that was related above), viz. that it 

. * It is very necessary (,o liear in mind tins imjiortaiit statement of 
O’Meara. Ample proofs of its truth will apiioar in the following pages. 
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would be better for hiiu to complain to biin, ilic Ad¬ 
miral, if he had any grievances, without the intm-ven- 
tion of a thii-d person, he said, ‘No, no. 1 recollect, 
when I was First Oonsiil, that 1 had a conversation 
with your Ambassador—Lord Titwort (Whitworth), 
I think,’ says he, ‘was liis name—in which 1 con¬ 
ducted myself with great calmness and pro[)riety, 
without more heat or inlempt'rancn in my language 
than I am at present making use of to yon; but in a 
short time afterwards 1 saw in the English paper a 
paragraph as long as that,’ said ho, getting up and 
stretching out his arm very siguifioantly, ‘fdhnl with 
lies.’ However, the Admiral a few days afterwards 
had an audience with him, and satisfied him several of 
the things he had imputed to him had been misrepre¬ 
sented, and they])arkd better friends than 1 expected. 

“To give you an instance of how much, even in his 
present eompaiutivc obscurity, attempts are made to 
conceal the truth from him, and to givci him false im- 
]iressions concerning eveiy <M.*<‘urreneo, the following 
will be a good example:—Some time back General 
Montholon complained to the Admiral that the rest of 
the people of the house were continually disturbed by 
some person or persons endeavouring at night to get 
into the room of a female- servant of his, and also 
declaring his apprehension that the house might be 
robbed, and perhaps Nai)oleon assassinated. He there¬ 
fore solicited the Admiral to give directions that the 
sentinels nightly placed about the house might be 
directed to approach close to the doors and Avindows, 
instead of keeping as much out of sight as the nature 
of circumstances would admit, as heretofore. In con¬ 
sequence of this, the Admiral directed that every, 
night a corporal should bo sent up to the house in 
order to give directions to the sentinels, after ascertain 
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hour, which he (Montholon) was to point out, that no 
persons should be suffered to go out of, .or enter, the 
house. Now you must know that it is Buonaparte’s 
greatest annoyance to see a sentinel placed near him, 
and at his request before measures were taken 'to keep 
them as much out of his sight as was consistent with 
the duty imposed upon them; therefore, upon-^finding 
the sentries nearly stuck into the windowSj and block¬ 
ading closely all the doors, he was greatly offended, 
and expressed himself very warmly on the subject. 
Montholon, dreading his indignation, told him that it 
was the Admiral’s orders, without having any request 
made to him to do so; and he also told General 
Gk)urgaud to remonstrate strongly a^inst it, as being 
a breach of promise on the part of the Admiral, and 
intended' ^ an annoyance. This came to my eare, 
and intelligence of the same was immediately de¬ 
spatched by me to the Admiral, who at first could 
scarcely credit it, but afterwards sent me up word to 
undeceive General Buonaparte as soon as I had an op¬ 
portunity of speaking to him, which I did the same day. 
Napoleon broke out into several invectives against 
Montholon, whom he called a ‘ cogjione,’ imbecile, ^c. 
&c., and* only fit to go into the kitchen and Ipok after 
the pots; adding, that he Jhad worse blood in his veins 
than the black fellow he had sent off—alluding to a 
negro he had discharged for caterwauling I- has 
in a great manner opened his eyes to Montholon, as 
he scarcely'spoke to him for several daysand on.one 
occasjpn, when Montholon was going into the town for 
some business, Napoleon said to hiln, ‘ Now, 'Montho-. 
Ion, do not bring me back hny lies as news, as Mar¬ 
shal Bertrand is going, to town to-morrow, aiid|||^ill 
then hear the truth.’ Napoleon has been in very igobd 
• health,-but I have trouble enough with someyo^nfs of 
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them. General Grourgaud has been very ill with 
dysentery, bnt is now.recovering; Madame Montho- 
lon also has been ill with the same complaint; She is 
likely to bring another MontholOn into the world 
shortly. Madame Bertrand has been* in general good 
health, and bears her lot much better than I expected. 
In fact,‘^^though a little passionate, I believe that she is 
at bottom a good woman; she- is certainly free from 
dissimulation. I had an offer from tee Admiral of 
328/. a-year as a compensation for remaining here. 
This I think, however, is a very inadequate sum. The 
assistant-surgeons of the Company have very nearly as 
much, and the regimental surgeons have upwards of 
600/.—permanent situations, with two aseistaiits to 
perform their duties: and tec medical supe^ntendent 
850/. I have to perform every duty of physician, 
surgeon, apothecary, and indeed orderly-man, I may 
say; and, in fact, was my duty to be so laborious as 
it has been for some weeks b£U?k, I would not (as the 
Admiral’s own surgeon told him) take a thousand a 
year to perform it. In fact, if the Government does 
not choose to give me what Buonaparte offered me him¬ 
self, viz. 12,000 francs, and repeated once in a letter 
from Gteneral Montholon, which has been forwarded to 
tee Admiralty, I must decline liolding the situation any 
longer. If I must be a prisoner, it is only tee hopes 
of em^ument which will induce me to continue in 
this cage. You will perceive that the greatest part, if 
not teq whole, of this letter would be unfit to meet 
the. public eye, perhaps would not be altogether 
agre^ble to the G<#ernment also; however, of thfs 
yoU'*^, uf course, the best judge. I merely tell you 
in cbi^i^ce ofwlwttreallyl^PP®*^®^—particularly as 
NapolepuihOW is able^ with a dictionary, to read the 
English ; of course, in consequence of 
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nobody ever having been present during the greater 
part of, the conversations which have taken place 
between him and me,- would immediately discover 
that I was the author, and I know would be greatly 
offended. It must be evident to you that, unless I 
was on good terms with him, it would be very dis¬ 
agreeable, if not impossible, to remain as his surgeon. 
Therefore may I beg of you to confide this only to 
such persons as you know will not put the contents in 
the newspapers? Probably you might alter such 
parts of it as did not take place immediately between 
him and me, or such as might appear to have been 
mentioned publicly, to answer any purpose you might 
wish. 

“ I will take the advantage of the Northumberland 
leaving this to send Mrs. Mnluison something by a 
safe hand. I hope that you are in better health, and 
that Mrs. Finlaison and all the little ones are quite 
well. If I have time, I. will enclose in another packet 
a letter for Captain Maitland and my sister; but at 
present, in consequence of General Gourgaud and 
Madame Montholon’s illness, together with several 
very serious accidents having happened up here, I 
have been vainly endeavouring to get time to write. 
Indeed, yob can expecfr nothing from me but uncon¬ 
nected letters, as I am disturbed every ten minutes with 
calls of some kind, either i;eai or fancied. I really do 
not know why I should not receive the same pay as a 
regimental surgeon on shore here; I know that, I have 
ten times more to do. ■ Betwfeen sickness, illnei^ and 
whims, fears, &c., I have very little time to myself.. 
I have been offered by Buonaparte himself a 
handsome salary in addition, which 1 hskvo 
hiniself, as I do not think it proper for a British -ofdccr 
to receive money from him without th^^jS^Gtion-fdf' 
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Government. I want the Government to make my 
situation equal to oihera of the same rank here, and to 
be under no obligation to any person else. By the 
bye, do not be surprised if there is some noise made in 
England about Buonaparte’s househoW being a little 
stinted in their living, and in some other particulars. 

I forgot to mention to you that he is at present com: 
posing the History of his Life, ’several parts of which 
I have seen. He dictates to the others, and after- 
wards corrects himself what they have written.” 

On the 26th of March O’Meara wrote to the same 
correspondent:— 

“Gourgaud is now recovering from dysentery, of 
which he has had a severe attack. During his illness 
I never saw a man betmy so much fear of dying as 
ho did on various occasions : in fact, 1 was completely 
scandalized at seeing a man of tlie sword so cxces- • 
sively timorous. One night g, largo black-beetle got 
into the bed, and crawled up alongside of him. His 
distressed imagination immediately magnitied this in¬ 
sect into a devil, or some other formidable apparition, 
armed with talons, long teeth, and ready to tear away > 
his lingering soul from its mortal abode. He shrieked, 
became terribly agitated, convulsed; a cold sweat 
bedewed his paJlid face; and, when I entered, he pre¬ 
sented all the appearance pf a man about to expire, 
with the most terrific ideas of what could be his future 
lot V and it was. not until after a considerable time 
that he was restored to Some degree of composure. A 
second instance occurred, with this difference, that the - 
latter was a frightful dream, in which he fancied that 
he waS'.dragged under the wheel of a huge watermill, 
where he Was crushed to pieces, 'and lay expiringat 
thesame tiinehe fancied that his ears were deafened 
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with the confused voices of numberless people crying, 

‘ He is gone; his life is demanded, and nothing can 
snatch him from perdition.’ 

“Disease will doubtless enfeeble the energies of the 
soul, and produce considerable despondence even in 
the bravest men; but that a man really brave could 
manifest so much fear of tij iiig, and such childish 
depression of spirits, I can scarcely credit. He repeat¬ 
edly wept, and called upon his mother and sister. 
This is the man who, vvl he came here first, most 
ostentatiously prodiced a s\>ord to the Miss Bal- 
corabes, where he had hrmself represented in the act 
of killing a Cossack who was endeavouring to talce 
Buonaparte prisoner, with a pon »ous inscription de¬ 
scribing the particulars. At th(^ end of the blade he 
made them observe a spot, which he explained to the 
young ladies as being stained with the blood o+‘ two 
Englishmen slain by him at the battle o^ \/aterloo. 
He also, added, that,at the same bat*^’? lie might 
readily have made the Duke of We?Mngi<*u prisoner, 
but that indeed he saw the business v \s decided, and 
was unwilling to produce any- more cfiiisioi' of human 
blood. Credat. During his illness, however, ne 
seemed to have forgotten all his exploits, as one day, 
when wliihing and lamenting his present state, he 
said, with many tears, that he did not know for what 
reason he was exiled amd treated like a felon ; thjj,t ho 
had never done harm to mortal.” 

And now let us say a few words respecting the 
writer of these- and many other letters which will be 
quoted in the present work. Barry Edward O’Meara 
entered the army as assistant-surgeon in the year 1804, 
at the age' of eighteen. ^ While in Sicily,, at Messina, 
with his regiment in 1808, a duel was fought between 
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two of tlie officers,' to one of whom, the challenger, 
O’Meara acted as second. He was in consequence 
tried by a court-martial, and sentenced to be cashiered. 
He then became a naval surgeon, and served in the 
Mediterranean and the West Indies, where he appears 
to have discharged his duties to tin satisfaction of his 
superiors. He was in three ditf- ud ships successively 
under the command o^ TV-.tain ».ait’and, who received 
Napoleon on board the eJh*r<.'p1 on. and that officer 
lunl a high opinion of lii:a I jj a i> 'rer which O’Mearn 
has published Captaii. IVl i'iaiaj sj»ys that, during the 
firteen years he had oomniai; '‘<i ships of war, he had 
never had the pleiusure of sailing with an officer in his 
situation who so I'uuy met bis exf)ectations. And he 
speaks warmly of his attention and tendevness to the 
men under his <‘hapg,.. So much, in fairness to 
tl’Meam, we are bound to state, and it is all we know 
respee.i.ng ht« oi-ovious career before he became the 
rnedica'ee'^'iiit of Napoleon at St. llclcua. 

In a V .rieli .ap|>eored in the ‘Morning Chronicle* 
on I la, t!.' 'f ...iareh, . v/ill, he attempted to give an 
exjstK 'ir ! of t.te lettoi’s which he had written from 
.ae to ii'<’ to hjr Hudson Lowe, Sir Thomas Reade, 
a. t Iklaior (jorrequer, while he was with Bonaparte at 
Jjongwoi.'d, end which will be foend to be in remarkable 
v,onti'..st b* the asser<^’ons and opinions contained in his 
printed work. He said— 

-“I had lv‘O' 0 . . months at St. Helena when this 
Governor .^,rriT»c;y i-ort. Although I had gone out 
;lwith Sir ge Cockburn, who knew all the prelimi- 
Inaries to ih.v '.ppc Atmeat; although I had remained so 
^any monrhs the acknowleged surgeon to Napoleon; 
^Itliougn every person fully recognised me—what was 
very first step pf this Sir Hudson Lowe ? He said 
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that he had no official knowledge of my appointment; 
and that, if I could not show him iny toritten appoint- 
menty he would, in his own classical phrase, ‘bundle 
me ofp the-island back*to England.’ ^ He well knew I 
had then no written appointment. In vain did I refer 
him to Sir George Cockburn, and to all the officers, 
British as well as French, as to the fact x>f my nomi¬ 
nation by Napoloon, asiid its confirmation by the Ad¬ 
miralty. All this testimony was inadmissible: nothing 
would answer but the written appointment. I asked, 
if he did send me off the island, what would become 
of Napoleon in case of illness ? ‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘ Gene- 

ral Buonaparte shall be attended by iny own surgeon, 
who speaks Italian, and was for several years'with me 
in the Corsican Bangers. It was some time since I 
had seen the play of '•Richard the Thirds and the 
meaning of the words did not at once strike me.’* Na¬ 
poleon was wiser. I did, however, ask him, anxious 
as I naturally was not to abandon my illustrious 
charge, whether I coUld in no way conciliate his 
protection. He replied that he was determined that 
no British subject should associate with Napoleon who 
did not subsequently report his conversation; that I 
might remain by rendering myself useful to the Go¬ 
vernment .and himself, ^and by reporting everything 
that came under my observation, or that made against 
the French, who had the impudence to complain, 
though they were much better treated than they de¬ 
served, for which they showed no gratitude. The 


* It will to seen hereafter that this assertion is unfounded. 

* I suppose O’Meara here alludes to the conversation between Bichard III. 
and Buckingham, where the former says,— 

“ Cousin, thou wast not wont to bo so dull:— 

Shall I be plain ? I wish the btistards dead ; 

And I would have it suddenly perform’d,” 
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proposal was abhorrent, but still the alternative was 
worse, and I determined upon consulting the Emperor. 
I did so; and never shall 1 forget that instinct per¬ 
ception for which he was so remarkable, and wliich at 
the moment lighted up his countenance, f Never, 
said Napoleon, ^ never shall the hody-physician of that 
Governor attend me. I have seen his face, and the 
proposal needs no other commentary. You may do 
anything, only keoj) me out of the hands of that man’s 
body-physician. Doctor, humanity will excuse the 
pious fraud to which I command you. Speak as you 
will of us all; gratify his nature by abusing or deery- 
ing us; but keep me out of the hands of his body- 
physician.’ The intenseness with which Napoleon 
spoke convinced me he was agitated and in earnest, 
and I thus consented‘to make occasional CMimmunica- 
tions, which, if unexplained, would bear the appear¬ 
ance of duplicity towards him. It is a concession, I 
admit, of which the humblest man might well be 
ashamed, but T did it at the ilitercession of an illus¬ 
trious individual, whose fallen fortunes made every 
generous man his friend, while they left no honour¬ 
able man his enemy. Let it be remarked that all 
the letters quoted are dated prior to the 9 th of 
October, 1816; and until tl^c carrying ini to execu¬ 
tion the Restrictions of that day, the Governor’s 
conduct, although tyrannical, was still that of a human 
being.” 

And in the same letter O’Meara added,— 

“ The reader will see that they have not produced 
any letters of mine, except strictly official, subsequent 
fo October 1816.^ Then came the infamous, the 

* O’Meara hero refers to an article in the ‘Quarterly Keview.’ for October, 
1822, '^ich was reprinted in February, 1823. 
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nation-degrading Restrictions, after which I determined 
to abjure Sir Hudson Lowe and his gang as soon as 
my appointment had beCn confirmed in writing, and 
that I thought myself secured by the support of Lord 
Liverpool.” 

Now it will be observed that here are two distinct 
assertions, — the one, that Napoleon commanded 
O’Meara to commit a “pious fraud” in gratifying Sir 
Hudson Lowe by reports defamatory of the French, in 
order that the Governor, being thus propitiated, might 
allow him to remain as me<lical attendant at Long- 
wood ; the other, that it was in consequence of the 
Restrictions which were imposed in October, 1816, 
that O’Meara determined no longer to keep up appear¬ 
ances, but thenceforth, as soon as he coiild do it with 
safety, “abjure Sir Hudson Lowe and his gang.” 
Neither of these statements will for a moment bear 
examination. With respect to the former, the reader 
will judge when he peruses the lettei’s themselves, and 
sees the abandon of their style and tone. He will then 
decide whether they do not bear the unmistakable 
impress of being the genuine and spontaneous effusions 
of a man ready, if not eager, to communicate all he 
knew on the subjects to which they refer, and whether 
their internal evidence! does not prove that the author 
wrote at the time exactly as he felt. As to the latter, 
it will be shown that neither at the date of the Re¬ 
strictions, nor during his correspondence for a consi¬ 
derable period afterwards, did O’Meara find any fault 
with them, nor was there any change whatever in the 
tone of his letters until many months subsequent to 
October, 1816. Moreover, we have the means of 
testing his veracity in a manner which is seldom pos¬ 
sible. We possess an authentic record of his real 
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opinions and of the facts thar came under his eye in 
a copy of the long and voluminous private correspond¬ 
ence which he kept up with his friend Mr. Finlaison, 
the well-known actuaiy, who was then a clerk in 
the Admiralty, of which we shall ha^e more to say 
by-and-by. We can thus easily ascertain the truth 
of the statements which a few years afterwards he 
published to the world, and ard able, as it were, to 
confront the witness with himself.^ 

I have already said that the object which this 
writer had in view when he printed his ‘ Voice’ was 
to avenge himself upon Sir Hudson Lowe, as the 
supposed author of his disgrace. And the means of 
accomplishing this were not difficult to a man who 
was content to sacrifice truth, honour, and honesty in 
the attempt. He had been in constant intercourse 
with Napoleon, and had had many confidential inter¬ 
views with Sir Hudson Lowe. He knew perfectly 
well the real character of every alleged grievance and 
complaint, and he had taken copious notes of transac¬ 
tions and conversations as they occurred. What then 
was more easy than to re-cast these memoranda and 
garble them to suit the objdbt he had in view? to 
suppress some passages and add others, so as to alter 
the tone and complexion of the original,.and yet pre¬ 
serve throu^out a substratum of fact ? And this is 
what O’Meara has done. It is a serious charge to 
- bring against a writer, and one which ought not to be 
lightly made nor readily believed. But happily for 
the cause of truth, in this case, proof, amounting to 
demonstration, of what is here asserted, can be sup¬ 
plied. It may be thought, indeed, that this is impos¬ 
sible, for we have no access to O’Meara’s notes, and 

* Thig is done with admirable force and effect in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
No. LV., pp. 219-246 (October, 1822). 
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how then, it may be assed, can we show what they 
originally contained ? But although we cannot pro¬ 
duce these memoranda, there exists a series of confi¬ 
dential letters written by him from time to time, 
during a grea^ jiart of the period embraced by his 
book, in which he relates conversations and events as 
they happened, and the narrative is obviously taken 
from the same notes of which he professed afterwards 
to give to the world a true transcript when he pub¬ 
lished his work. We are thus enabled' to compare 
and contrast his written and printed statements of the 
same occurrences, and the result will show that, to 
gratify his malice against Sir Hudson Lowe, he pub¬ 
lished a most unfair, not to say false, version of his 
own notes, and that no reliance whatever can be 
placed on his veracity. MoW'ovcr, at most of the 
conversations recorded by him. Major Gorrequer, the 
military secretary of the Governor, was present, and 
he wrote down at the time, or immediately afterwards, 
full minutes of all that "passed, so that we can cite him 
as a witness, and oppose his statements to those of 
O’Meara in his book. 

Some things, indeed,*are incapable of confutation: 
—as for instance where O’Meara says that Sir Hudson 
Lowe made a remark, “with a peculiar grin,” or 
pointed to a passage in a review “with a triuinphmit 
laugh,” or “darted a furious look,” or met him “with 
an exulting air.” But what cannot be disproved may 
notwithstanding be The credit due to such 

assertions depends upon the fact that we put faith in 
the truthfulness of the narrator, and common sense as 
well as common Charity requires that, when a writer is 
convicted-in numerous instances, of having borne false 
testimony against another, we should refuse to believe 
accusations which rest upon his testimony alone. 
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The same remark applies to the coarse and vulgar 
expressions which O’Meara go fi*equcntly pj^ts into 
the mouth of Sir Hudson Lowe when repeating con¬ 
versations at which they only wore })rosont, and 
which are intended to convey the idea that the Bri¬ 
tish officer who had been intrusted with the difficult 
and delicate charge of ensuring the safe custody of 
Napoleon Bonaparte was a raaii without the refine¬ 
ment of a gentleman, a sort of military Scpiire West¬ 
ern, to whom the use of low and violent language ivas 
habitual. All that can be said on this subject is, that 
nothing is to be found in his correspondence or any 
of the papers he has left which can justify tliis opinion, 
or lead us to the belief that such expressions were 
uttered by Sir Hudson T owe, and were not the inven¬ 
tion of O’Meara. 

Parliament met on the 1st of February, 181G, and 
on the ILth of April two Acts received the royal 
assent—the one entitled ‘ Ati Act for the more 
effectually detaining in custody Napoleon Buona¬ 
parte,’ and the other ‘ An Act for regulating the 
intercourse with the island of St. Helena during the 
time Napoleon Buonaparte, shall be detained therc.’^ 
Next day a warrant was issued to Sir lludgou l,(Owe, 
under the authority given by the former Act to the 
Secretary of State, empowering and requiring him 
safely to detain and keep Napoleon Bonaparte as a 
prisoner of war in the island of St. Helena during his 
Majesty’s pleasure, and to treat and deal with him as 
a prisoner of war, under such restrictions and in such 
manner as had been or should from time to time be 
signified in that behalf by his Majesty, under the hand 


* llio former of these Acts will be found _amougst the Letters aud 
Documents at the end of the volume. 
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of one of his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State; 
—and ij^ case of the escape or rescue*of the said Na¬ 
poleon Bonaparte, to ret^e, detain, and keep him in 
custody. 

But before we enter upon the details of Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s eventful government it- is necessary to become 
acquainted with his previous history, in order to 
see how far the Bbglish ministry were justified in 
appointing him to an office of such trust and respon¬ 
sibility. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MEMOIR OF SIR ITUDSON LOWE UP TO TITli? PERIOD OF UIS ‘ 
BECOMING GOVERNOR OF ST. HELENA. 

Sir Hudson Lowe was, as he himself tells us in afraj?- 
ment of an autobiography which he left, born in the 
army. His father was an Englishman, a native of Lin¬ 
colnshire,^ who obtained a medical appointment (*arly in 
life with the troops that served in Germany during the 
Seven Years’ War. After the breaking out of the war 
of the French Revolution, he was appointed Surgeon- 
Major and head of the medical department in the 
garrison of Gibraltar; tiie duties of which he con¬ 
tinued to discharge until his death in 1801. Sir 
Hudson Lowe, the subject of the present numioir, was 
born in the town of Gahvay on the 28th of July, 
1769.“ Shortly after his birth his father’s regiment, 
the 50th, was ordered to the AVest Indies, and lui w^as 
taken out with it. On his return to England, and 
while still at school, before he had attained his twelfth 
year, he w^as appointed to an ensigney in' the East 
Devon Militia, and actually j) ssed a review in mili¬ 
tary uniform at that age. In the autumn of the year 
1787 he obtained a King’s commission as ensign in 
the 50th regiment, which was at that time stationed 
at Gibraltar, the Governor being the celebi*atcd Sir 
George Augustus Eliott, afterwards created Lord 
Heathfield. “ Thfe works of the fortress,” says Sir 

* His ancestors had been settled for several generations in the county of 
Lincoln near Grantham. 

* Sir Hudson'Lowe and Napoleon, therefore, were within one mouth of 
the same age. 
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Hudson Lowe, “were still in the most ruinous state 
from the effects of the siege. The whole rock was 
literally covered with fragments of broken shells and 
shot, and there was not a house in the town, nor 
building within the batteries, which did not bear the 
marks of its detastation. Sir George Eliott was suc¬ 
ceeded in the command by General OTIara, who 
pursued exactly the .same course of discipline, with 
even an additional degree of personal zeal and acti¬ 
vity. ... I was once proceeding with the escort in 
order to reach the barrier-gate by daybreak, and was 
moving with my head down, to stem, as well as I was 
able, the tremendous gusts of rain and wind which 
opposed me, when I heard myself very sharply 
spoken to by a mounted officer, who desired me to 
‘hold up my head, and look what I was about, for it 
was not as a mere matter of form I was ordered on 
that duty.’ This officer was General O’Hara, who 
was on such occasions always the foremost to observe 
that the public duty w^as rightly performed. This was 
the only real' rebuke I ever experienced from a superior 
officer during the whole courae of my military life. I 
admitted its point as well as its justice, and am proud 
to believe the beneficial effect was not w'holly lost upon 
me. I might cite instances of praise bestowed upon my 
conduct by the same disftinguished officer, and even of 
services he afterwards rendered me; but I relate only 
the above, because conveying what appears to me a 
really useful lesson. . . . Upon one occasion, at a 
guard mounting parade, it is in my recollection that 
some little innovation had been introduced by Prince 
Edward which did not happen to meet General 
O’Hara’s ideas, and a reproof was conveyed to him in 
the hearing of the officers assembled. ‘I hope. Sir,’ 
said Prince Edward, ‘I shall always do my dnty.’ 
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‘ And if you do not do so, Sir, I will make you do it, 
was General O'Hara’s reply/’ 

After having been more than four years upon gar- 
tison duty, during which time, he says, every tliird 
or fourth night was passed on gnard^ with no other 
appliances ibr repose, betw'ccii the reliefs of sentries, 
than a blanket upon boards and a pillow resting gene¬ 
rally u23on a stone. Lieutenant Loavc obtained leave of 
abseuc(>, and travelled in Fi’ance and Italy, whereby 
he acquired a proficiency in the languages of those 
countries, which wy,s of singular use to him in after life. 

On his return to Gibraltar the war had broken out 
afresh, and he ju’ocecded with his r(>ginu‘nt to (\)r- 
sica, where he was actively engaged in service until 
the 50 th was orderc'^ to garrison Ajaccio. 'fhe 
future Governor of St. Helena was thus (juartered 
in the same town with the Bonaparte laniily, none of 
whom, however, he seems to have met. He says— 

“ We were all delighted with our change of (juar- 
ters to Ajaccio. The town was well laid out, sjia- 
cious, well built, and the citadel had excellent 
accommodations, but not sufiicient lor all the ofiicers. 
One of the best houses in the town was occupied by 
the mother and sisters of Bonaparte. The present 
General De Butts, of the Engineers, then a lieutenant 
in that corps, had been sent forward to provide quar¬ 
ters, and to intimate to the family that, as their sons 
were in the French service, or had quitted, the island, 
they must surrender their house for the use of the 
English garrison. An officer of the 50th, of the name 
of Ford, was for a short time quartered in their house, 
and spoke with much satisfaction of the kind manner 
in which the family acted towards him—the young 
girls, for such they were at that time, running slipshod 
about the house, but hardly any notice was taken of 
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them. There were several balls and parties given 
shortly after our arrival there ; but Madame Bonaparte 
was not invited to them, on account of the situation of 
her sons. She soon after removed to CargSse, which ha<i 
been originally a Greek colony, to a house which had 
been built or occupied by Count Marboeuf, whilst at 
the head of the French administration in that part of 
the island. It is not from my own recollection I men¬ 
tion these circumstances, because, strange as it may 
appear, I was not aware of the residence of any part 
of the Bonaparte family at Ajaccio during nearlj'' two 
years we were in garrison in that*town. I used fre¬ 
quently to hear Napoleon spoken of, but not as con¬ 
nected with the exploit which has been generally 
mentioned as having given the first early celebrity to 
his name—his share, namely, in the expulsion of the 
British from Toulon. The person whom I most fre¬ 
quently recollect to have heard speak of him was 
Signor Campi, who at that time was employed in our 
Commissariat, and who afterwards, I have understood, 
acted as secretary to Joseph Bonaparte. Signor 
Campi used to si)cak to me with admimtion of the 
intrepidity which he showed in shutting himself up in 
the building called the Seminary, with a body of the 
National Guards, and bidding defiance to the Royalist 
troops who'were stationed in the citadel, and who thus 
became besieged there at the commencement of the 
Revolution. He also spoke of rather an unsuccessful 
operation which had been afterwards midertaken 
against the Maddalena Islands; but I heard not a 
word at that time of Toulon, which has since appeared 
to me rather extraordinary.” 

On the evacuation of Corsica, Lieutenant Lowe 
accompanied his regiment to Porto Ferrajo, in Elba. 
In 1795 he was promoted to a company; and was 
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soon after appointed Deputy Judge-Advocate to the 
troops. From Elba the SOtli proceeded to Lisbon, 
and remained quartered nearly two years in Portugal, 
at Fort St. Julibns. At the expiration of that period 
it was ordered to Minorca, which was then commanded 
by General Fox, and to this islan(^ flocked a large 
body of emigrants from Corsica, who were organised 
into a small corps called the Cersican Rangers. With 
this body of troops Sir Hudson Lowe’s fate and for¬ 
tunes became intimately connected. 

The charge of the newly-raised corps was intrusted 
to him. In August, 1800, being then about two hun¬ 
dred strong, they were sent to Gibmltar for the pur¬ 
pose of joining the expedition to Egypt under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby. The command of the corps was 
given to Captain Lowe, with the temporary rank of 
Major; and it formed part of the re.serve commanded 
by Major-General (afterwards Sir John) Moore. The 
army landed at Aboukir on tln^ 8th of March, and the* 
Corsican Rangers formed on the right of the Guards. 
The corps was warmly engaged, and sustained in 
several conflicts heavy loss. While in Egj’^pt, Major 
Lowe sent his father, who was then Surgeon-Major to 
the garrison at Gibraltar, clear and detailed accounts 
of events as they occurred, but they are too well 
known to justify relation here. 

He was present at the battle of Alexandria, on the 
21st of March, 1801, and during the campaign was 
the means of saving Sir Sidney Smith’s life. A picket 
having mistaken Sir Sidney for a French officer, 
from his wearing a cocked hat (the English army then 
wearing round hats), they levelled their pieces at him, 
when Major Lowe struck up their muskets, and saved 
him. 

He received the first proposals for the surrender of 
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Cairo, commanded the rear-guard of the escort to 
the French army on its march to Rosetta, and was 
present at the advances against and surrender of 
Alexandria.^ His zeal and ability in command of the 
outposts, on various occasions, obtained for him this 
flattering encomium from General Moore,—“Lowe, 
when you’re at the outposts, I always feel sure of a 
good night’s rest.” 

And the same gallant and distinguished officer, 
when writing on the 27th of October, 1801, to Major 
Lowe’s father, thus spoke of the son:— 

“ In Sir Ralph Abercromby he lost, in common 
with many others, a good friend; but, however, his 
conduct has been so conspicuously good, that I hope 
he will meet with the reward he merits.” 

Nor was the body of troops which he commanded 
one of which any leader need have been ashamed. Sir 
’ Robert Wilson, one of the historians of the campaign, 
bears strong testimony to their merits, saying of the 
Corsican Rangers,—“ This corps in every action, and 
especially in the landing, distinguished itself particu¬ 
larly, and Major Lowe, who commanded it, gained 
always the highest approbation. Indeed it was a corps 
which, from^ its conduct and appearance, excited gene¬ 
ral admiration, and did honour to the nation of the 
First Consul of France.” 

On the evacuation of Egypt they returned to Malta, 
and at the peace of Amiens were disbanded; but 

‘ In a letter to his father on the 28th of May, 1800, Major Lowe men¬ 
tioned the following instance of the heat of the climate ;—“ On the 23rd 
instant wo had a strong specimen of the desert wind. The thermometer in 
the shade stood at 108 ; when exiKised to the southern blast it rose to 1201 
No metal could he touched. Long Duncan, of the Royals, burnt his fingers 
in taking his snuff-box out of his })ocket. It is now again become tolerably 
cool.” 
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Major Lowe was confirmed in his rank as Major-Com¬ 
mandant from the 1 st of July, 1800. He was then 
placed on half-pay 5 and through the recommendation 
of Major-General Moore was soon afterwards apjminted 
to the 7th or Royal FiLsiliers. Congratulating him 
upon this appointment, General Mohre said, on the 
21st of April, 1802,—“It is,nothing more than you 
well deserve; and if I have heon at all instrumental in 
bringing it about, I sliall think the better of myself for 

it.I trust you will always consider me as a 

person warmly interested in your welfare.” Major 
Lowe remained at Malta from (Ictober 1801, until July 
1802, during which time he was secretary to a Board 
for the adjustment of claims. Ho arrived in England 
towards the end of August; and about May, 1803, 
through the influencc.of Geuenil Moore, was ap])ointed 
one of the permanent Assistants Qnartcrmastei-Gene¬ 
ral. “If,” said Sir John Moore, on the J5th of Juno, 
“ I have had the good fortune to get you employed in* 
the way y ou wish, I am glad «f it. I have known you 
a long time, and I am confident your conduct, in what¬ 
ever situation you are placed, will be such as to do 
honour to those who have recommended you,” 

Before Major Ijowe had been many weeks in tlie 
west of England, he was sent by the Government on 
a secret mission to Portugal,*"or the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining the military condition and resources of that 
country in the districts of O})orto, Yiana, Valen 9 a, 
Chaves, Bi’agan 9 a, and Almeida. Having carefully 
inspected those places, he rej)orted favourably of the 
troops and defences, and expressed an opinion of the 
“practicability of defending the coimtry by united 
British and Portuguese means.” He returned to Lis¬ 
bon in September, and proceeded to the Mediterranean 
to raise another corps of Royal Corsican Rangers, of 
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which he was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel on the 31st 
of December, 1803. 

After much difficulty he succeeded in raising his 
regiment, which formed part of Sir John Craig’s expe¬ 
dition to Naples, in conjunction with some Russian 
troops ; and Lieutenant-Colonel Lowe commanded the 
advance of the army. THie success of the French arms, 
however, and the approach of a powerful force under 
General St. Cyr and Marshal Massena, together with 
the withdrawal of the contingent of Russia, destroyed 
all hope of saving Naples, and the British troops re¬ 
turned to Sieily. 

In May, 1806, the island of Capri surrendered to 
the squadron under Sir Sidney Smith; and Sir John 
Stuart, who had succeeded Sir Janies Craig in the 
command of the army, determimvi upon sending Colo¬ 
nel Lowe, with five companies of the Corsican Itangers 
and a small detachment of artillery, to garrison the 
island, “ feeling confident,” said Sir John Stuart, in 
his instructions to him,. “ that these numbers, under 
the influence of your zeal and judgment, will suflSce to 
maintain, it against any efforts of the enemy.” He 
assumed the command of Capri on the 11th of June, 
and after the battle of Maida (at which part of his 
regiment was present) the whole of his corps was sent 
to join him in the island.' 

Early in August Sir John Moore arrived at Messina 
as second in command to General Fox. He visited 
Gapri, where he and Colonel Lowe met for the last 
time. But their correspondence was frequent, and Sir 
John Moore’s letters show his disgust at the intrigues of 
the Court of Palermo. In one of these he said,— 

“ Hitherto we have all of us perhaps, iftfccted by 
Sir Sidney Smith, interfered too much in Sicilian poli¬ 
tics. For my part, I believe the more we keep aloof 
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froni them, and confine ourselves to our military 
duties, the more we shall improve when it becomes 
necessary in affairs of real importance, and the less we 
shall be bespattered with the dirt of a very mean and 
intriguing court.” 

Colonel Lowe, however, was obliged to keep up a 
correspondence with Sicilian agents, more properly 
called spies, for the purpose of obtaining intelligence, 
and, amongst others, with a man named Suzzarclli, 
who seems to have acted the part of a double spy, and 
betrayed both sides whenever he had the opportunity. 
But his real character was well understood by Colonel 
Lowe, who took care not to intrust him with any 
information of importance.^ 

An event now occurred—the defence and loss of 
Capri—which, although Colonel Lowe’s conduct at 
the time was warmly applauded by his superiora, 
became a convenient handle of attack to his enemies < 
afterwards, and has been madp the subject of reproach 
in a famous military history.® The facts shall hero 


‘ A lonj' story is related by O’Meara ( Voice from, St. Helena, ii. 300-329), 
on the authority of Cipriani, Bonaparte’s maltre-d’hOtel, to the effect that 
Suzzarelli, while pretending to give information to the injury of the Neapo¬ 
litan government, was in fact an agent of Saliccti, the minister of war, and 
that Cipriani, then called Pranchesci, yns employed in assisting him to 
deceive Colonel Lowe. O’Meara’s statement is full of errors in dates and 
facts. But, as has been well observed in the ‘Quarterly Review’ (No. LV., 
p. 230), “ Suppose the whole story had been true, what would it amount 
to ?—that Suzzarelli was a double spy, and took money and gave informa¬ 
tion on both sides.” The English were not, however, such dujjes in this' 
matter as O’Meara and others have dcscril)ed tliem. Colonel Lowe told 
Mr. Elliot in August, 1806, that he was “ long accpiaiuted witli Suzzarelli’s 
characterthat, not wishing to keep him at Capri, he had allowed him to 
return to Naples, “ as his project involved no risk or expense to any one 
but himself.” 

* Napier's ‘History of the Peninsular 'War,’ vol. ii. 56. He.says 
that it was at Capri “ Sir Hudson Lowe first became known to history, by 
losing in a few days a post that, without any pretensions to celebrity, 
might have been defended for as many years.” We cannot bo surprised 
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be shortly told, and the public can then judge for 
themselves. 

In August Murat took possession of his kingdom, 
and soon after his arrival at Naples he determined 
to recover if possible the island of Capri.; Sir John 
Stuart had deemed it necessary to strengthen the gar¬ 
rison 5 but the only corps selected for that purpose 
was the Roj^al Malta regiment, which was then in a 
bad state of discipline. To this regiment, under the 
command of Major ITammill, the defence of Ana Capr? 
(a part of the island with a fort of tlie same name to 
the west of the town of Capri, and separated from it 
by a valley or ravine) was intrusted, and the three 
compani(?s of Corsican Eangcu’s which had previously 
occupied that post were withdrawn. The total number 
of troops in Capri amounted to 1302, and, with the ex¬ 
ception of a small detachment of artillery (not exceed¬ 
ing nine men) and some oflBcers, the whole of these 
were foreigners. 

The island of Capri ^ is three miles and a half Jong 
and about two miles in breadth at its broadest point, 
and it contained at this time 4000 inhabitants. The 
coast, except in a few places, is an inaccessible rock. 
Ana Capri stands on an elevated platform ol* rock which 
on the Capri side can ogly be ascended by a flight of 
more than five hundred steps, cut out of the stone. 
The few landing-places in Ana Capri are bad. The 
eastern extremity of Capri forms a strong position, 

that Napoleon made this the subject of a sarcasm. One of his snito at 
St. Helena" having remarked that “ Sir Hudson Lowe could not forget 
Capri, where, with two thotimnd men and thirty pieces pf cannon, mounted 
in the clouds, he was taken by tioelve hurulred French, commanded by the 
brave Lamarquo, who could mily rmch him by the a, triple eemloAe” 

Na; o!oon observed, “ Well, Sir lA>we shows liimself a hotter jailer than a 
good general.”—Count Las Cases’ Journal (Nov. 15, 1816). 

* Capri is the ancient Caprea3, famous, or rather infamous, as the retreat 
of the Itoman Emperor Tiberius. 
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the land-front being secured on the right, by poiiwndi- 
cular ro^s, on the left by a rocky height on which is 
the castle, and in the centre by the city, the houses of 
which, being connected, form a continuous wall. The 
castle, which is on a commanding situation, could make 
a good defence against musketry, but not against can¬ 
non ; nor could this be remedied without rebuilding it 
from the foundation. In a letter w'ritien at the time 
by Colonel Ix>w^e he said he considered 2190 men to 
be necessary for the defence of the island, and he had 
less than two-thirds of that number with him. 

Early on the 4tli of October 1807 the enemy’s flotilla 
was seen steering for the island from Naph's. Soon after¬ 
wards another division of vessels with troops, cscorttid 
by gun-l)oats, approached the back of the island from 
the direction of Salerno, '^rhe* French expedition wa.s 
comraandcHl by Oeneral Jjamarque, an officer of high 
repubitiori, and he had about three thousand troops 
iinder his <*ommand. 

Supposing that the town of *Capri was the eiKMuy’s 
first object. Colonel Lowe sent two companies of the 
Maltese regiment to assist the Corsican Hangers in 
defending the Marina Grande and adjacent places. 
The attempt, of the enemy was repelled, and about 
noon they abandoned their design of attacking the 
Marina; and the principal division proceeded to 
the westward of Palazzo di Mare. The Maltese 
companies were consequently ordered to j<iin their 
regiment in Ana Capri. The main hope of repelling 
the enemy consisted in preventing him from lauding, 
and Colonel Lowe had felt confident that the Maltese 
regiment was fully capable of doing this; but in 
fact little if any opposition vras offered by that regi¬ 
ment to the disembarkation. Nearly two thousand 
troops were landed at Aha Capri ^ and notwithstaiid- 
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ing the most strenuous efforts on the part of Major 
Hammill to encourage his men, the Maltese regiment 
gave way on the left, and dispersed themselves among 
the vineyards, while others had taken shelter from the 
fire of the gun boats behind the stone walls which 
covered part of their position. The three companies 
of Corsican Rangers under Captain Church,* assisted 
by some companies of the* Maltese, gallantly repulsed 
the enemy on the right, with -great loss, in four suc¬ 
cessive attempts to advance ; but in the evening, being 
reinforced by eight hundred men, the French com¬ 
pelled the Corsican troops to retreat, and General La- 
marque .took possession of Ana Capri, and made 
prisonera the whole of the Maltese regiment which had 
acted with such pusillanimity.' 

Next morning a flag of truce brought a summons 
from General Lamarque to Colonel Lowe to surrender* 
the forts and batteries of Capri. He said,— 

“I hold a commanding position, and as soon as my 
artillery shall bo placed I will destroy Capri, and it 
will be no longer time to negotiate. At this moment 
I may treat you with less severity.” 

To this Colonel Lowe gallantly replied,— 

I acknowledge all Ijlic advantages which your pre¬ 
sent commanding positions afford you. Defence may 
therefore be more difficult, but it is not the less incum¬ 
bent on me. Your propositions of rigour Or favour 
on such an occasion must be alike indifferent to an 
officer whose conduct will never be influenced by any 
other considerations than those of his duty.” 

A close siege now commenced, the details of which 
are minutely recorded in a journal* of Sir Hudson 
Lowe. Here we can only state that-Capri was vigors 


Afterwards Lieutcnaut-Colouel Sir Bichard Church, C.B., G.C.H, 
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ously attacked and 'bravely etc fended until it bccamo 
evident that its commander could expect no reinforce¬ 
ments, and all hope of effectual naval aid from the 
British .squadron had vanished.^ 

By the morning of the 15 th the enemy had in ad e a 
practicable breach, and, though every effort was used 
to fill it up, the rottenness of the materials and the 
rapidity of their fire rendered the task impossible. 
The besieged then attempted to mise a palisading 
behind, and an entrenchment above the broach, which 
was all that could be done, the tower to the right of 
it having been so much battered as to be in danger of 
falling. Meanwhile the French sharpshooters had 
established themselves so close beneath the walls as 
to enfilade all the salient parts. The enemy had suc¬ 
ceeded in placing a fieid-£>iece in the Governor’s house 
within thirty paces of the walls, with which they kept 
up a fire, and the cannon of the besieged had been 
rendercMl unserviceable by the enemy’s shot. Shortly 
before noon the French flotilla approached the Carupa- 
nella Point. At six in the -evening General l.amarque 
sent a flag of truce, bearing a summons to surrender, 
with an intimation that the Genenil wished,to have 
a personal interview with the English Commandant. 
Upon this Colonel Lowe arjunged that •hostilities 
should cease during the night, and agreed to confer 
with General Lamarque at his advanced post the next 
; morning. 

Accordingly, early on the 16 th, Colonel Low^e pro¬ 
ceeded to meet the General. The latter demanded the 
immediate sfirrender of the place, and that the gar¬ 
rison should become prisoneis of war, except only 
Colonel Lowe himself and five or six of his officers, 

> A fuller account of tlie siego will be found amongst the Letters and 
Documents at the end of the volume. 
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whom he would allow to return to Sicily. He ex¬ 
pressed his astonishment that they had not quitted the 
island instead of persisting in maintaining a post which 
was not tenable against cannon. Colonel Lowe replied 
that no distinction could be allowed, between the 
troops and their commander or officers, and that the 
term “prisoners of war” would not be admitted into 
any convention that might be framed. General La- 
marquc then proposed several modifications; but Colonel 
Lowe positively refused to accept of any other condi¬ 
tions than to evacuate his post with arms and baggage, 
and after his return to the town he drew up proposals 
for surrendering the island, and forwarded them to 
General Lamarque, who ultimately, and after some 
hesitation and difficulty, accepted them.‘ On the 20th 
Colonel Lqwc evacuated the town with his troops, and 
marched to the Marina, the place of embarkation, with 
all the honours of war. 

^ It deserves to be mentioned, .that, when General 
Lamarque require'd tlie restitution of several of the 
foreigners who had enlisted in the British service 
while prisoners of war. Colonel Lowe peremptorily 
refused., “ You may shoot me, but I will never give 
up a.single man,” was his spirited reply to the Gene¬ 
ral’s demand. , 

For the defence of the town of Capri the highest 
praise was bestowed upon its commander. After the 
fall of Ana Capri, and the loss of nearly six hundred 
out of less than fourteen hundred men, the surrender 
of the other part of the island, unless 4he enemy’s sup¬ 
plies could be cut off, and the garrison received rein¬ 
forcements, seemed inevitable. With respect to Ana 

* See the official report of the captiirc of Capri at the end of the volnine, 
■where some flattering letters addressed to Colonel Lowe witii reference to 
his conduct on that occasion are given. 
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Capri, Colonel Lowe had felt coiilidcnt that the Mal¬ 
tese regiment would have repelled the landing of the 
enemy there as completely as he had repulsed their, 
disembarkation at the town of Capri. In this expec¬ 
tation he was deceived; and when enabled by the 
defeat of the enemy at Capri to proceed in person to 
Ana Capri, he learned to his surprise that it had not 
only fallen, but that the greater part of the Maltese 
regiment were prisoners. To recover that position 
was utterly impossible; all that remained was to 
maintain his ground in Capri, but this was prevented 
by the want of all aid from the English scpiadron, by 
which he had hoped that the island would be com¬ 
pletely blockaded, and’ the enemy cut oft* from sup¬ 
plies. In this he was disappointed; and when he drew 
up in a summary form fourteen causes to which he 
attributed the loss of Capri, amongst them he reckoned 
as the principal, the want of vtjssels of war, the jn'o- 
beedings of the British ships .when they did arrive, 
and the conduct of the Maltese regiment. 

Major-Geueml Lord Forbes wrote to him and said, 
“I am convinced that Sir John Stuart will take an 
early opportunity of expressing to you, as well as to 
the public^ the sense he entertains of the unremitting 
7 .e,al, ability, and judgment wh>;h your conduct has 
displayed under your late trying circumstances at 
Capri; and I have only to lament that your exertions, 
and those of the brave officers and men who supported 
you, have not been as* successful as they arc honour¬ 
able to you and to them.” 

Some time after Colonel Lowe an-ived in Sicily he 
felt much annoyed that his official report of the fall of 
Capri was not published in the ‘ London Gazette, and, 
,j;hinking that his professional reputation was at stake, 
he applied for leave to go to England to vindicate 
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himself from any imputation that might be attached to 
his character for the loss'of the place. Indeed, at the 
time, owing to this circumstance and the unpleasant de¬ 
portment of Sir John Stuart towards him, he seriously 
contemplated retiring altogether from the army. 

Sir John Stuart expressed “ surprise at his wish to 
leave his regiment at the present moment ”—alluding 
to its being about to ifomi part Of an expedition to the 
Bay of Naples; but he said he should not oppose his 
desire if he considered that it was ’Consistent with his 
professional duty to urge it. In reply, on the 14th of 
May, 1809, Colonel Lowe said that the peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances of the moment induced him to suspend his 
application for leave of absence, and to make a sacrifice 
of his private feelings on such an occasion. lie there¬ 
fore remained in Sicily with the army. 

In June the expedition alluded to sailed from Sicily 
for the Bay of Naples, the troops under the command 
of Sir John Stiiart,^and the squadron under that of 
Rear-Admii*al Martin; its object was to form a 
diversion in favour of our Austrfan allies, by menacing 
the kingdom and capital of Naples. Fifteen thousand 
men were embarked, including the Corsican Bangers, 
under Colonel Lowe; and on. the 24th the troops 
landed at* Ischia, and Goionel Lowe did excellent ser¬ 
vice with his riflemen. The town was rapidly taken, 
and on the 30th the castle of Ischia surrendered, under 
a convention agreed upon between the French Com¬ 
mandant, and Colonels Lowe and St. Laurent on the 
part of the British authorities. 

The Corsican Rangers returned to\ Sicily', and in 
September formed part of an expedKion under the 
command of BrigadieivGeqeral Oswald,'io drive the 
French from the islands of Cephalonia, Zatite, Ithaca, 
and Cerigo. The ships anchored before the town of 
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Zantc on the 1st of October; and the next inoi ning 
the first division of tlie trooixs, under the immediate 
orders of Colonel Lowe, effected a discmliarkation, and 
turned the defence of the town by cutting olf its com¬ 
munication with the castle. * The other.divisioii, under 
Genei-al Oswald, advanced towards the castle, and’ tlie 
enemy then accepted the terms which Colonel I.owe 
was directed to offer them, and surnmdcrcil the island. 
Cephalonia was next attacked, and submitted imme¬ 
diately. “ I havej” said General Oswald, in his 
despatch announcing ij;s capture, “ nominated Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Lowe ■ to the imimrtant duty of com¬ 
manding this island, certain that so delicate a trust 
could not be reposed in more able hands.” Ithaca 
yielded on the 8th to a detachment under Captain 
Church, and Cerigo was taken a few days afterwards. 
The expediency of reducing the island of Santa Maura, 
which contained a strong gtiiTison and was likely to 
become the remlczvous of a large Ibrce, strongly im¬ 
pressed itself upon Colonel Tx)\\’’e’s mind. His reasons 
convinced General Oswald, and it was determined to 
make the attempt. On the 21.st of March, 1810, 
troops were embarked in a squadron under the com¬ 
mand of Captain (afterwards ice-Admiral Sir George) 
Eyre. The proceedings of the expedition arq minutely 
detailed in a letter, written by Colonel Lowe at the 
time, but it will be enough to quote GUjneral 
Oswald’s despatch of the 24th of March, in which 
he saj^s, “Lieutenant-Colonel Lowe commanded the 
advance,-a portion of which (Greek light infantry 
under Major Church) was kept upon the flank, 
and drove a party of Albanians from the at\jacent 
heights. The; town was found to be evacuated. 
. . . The enemy’s .flight was accelerated by a pre¬ 
viously concerted,, and extremely well-executed move- 
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ment of . Lieutenant-Colonel Lowe with the rifles of his 
corps, supported by a company of the 35th and two 
companies of the Royal Corsican Rangers. The party, 
headed by the Lieutenant-Colonel, pushed along the 
narrow and pQjfectly exposed causeway which con¬ 
nects the town with the fortress. This ‘ unexpected 
advance led upon the enemy’s rear, and contributed 
to his so quickly abandoning the strong redoubts, 
which a front attack alone could with difficulty effect.” 
The fortress of Santa Maura held out until the 16th of 
April, when it was agreed that the garrison should 
evacuate it with the honours of war, and be scut, as 
prisoners, to some British port, but that the officers 
should be allowed to return to Italy on their parole 
not to serve until exchanged. Santa Maura was 
made the presidency of a govei-nment comprising the 
islands of Ccphalonia and Ithaca, which was intrusted 
to Colonel Lowe. . In a circular letter announcing the 
appointment, Grcncral Oswald said he was confident 
“that it would be mofet grateful to the government 
and population of Ceiffialonia and Ithaca to know that 
they would still enjoy the benefits arising from the 
civil administration of an officer who had shown himself 
the common' father of all ranks and classes of their 
communities.” 

Colonel Lowe framed the provisional government, 
and presided over the civil as well as military admi¬ 
nistration of these islands for nearly two years, without 
ever claiming or receiving any remuneration for the 
extraordinary duties with which he was charged. 
Those duties were of a difficult nature, requiring 
temper, firmness, and administrative talente. 

He was also frequently engaged in correspondence 
with the Turkish authorities on the epast of Albania 
and with the British Resident at Yanina. Sir John 
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Stuart placed him in direct communication with Ali 
Pasha, with whom he had a pei*sonal interview, and 
received an offer from him to |and thirty thousand 
Albanians in Italy, to effect a diversion for the pur¬ 
pose of preventing the invasion of Sicily by Mumt. 

On the 1st of January, 1812, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lowe obtained the rank of full Colonel,, and in the 
following month was permitted .to return to England 
oil leave of absence. “ I was then,” he says, “in ray 
twenty-fourth year of service, and had never been 
absent a single day from my public diitj- since the 
commencement of the war in 1793. 1 had been in 

England only once during that time, and then only 
for a period of six months during the peace of 
Amiens.” 

On the 9th of Januaiy, 1813, he was summoned to 
attend Lord Bathurst,, then Secretary of State for the 
War Department, and directed to proceed without 
delay to the north of Euroiie, to insjiect a corps of * 
troops called the “Russian-German Legion,” which, 
had been raised by the authority of the Enijieror 
Alexander, and was composed of Oermatis who had 
deserted or been taken prisoners during the retreat of 
the French Army from Russia. At the same time 
Lieut.-Gcn.*the Hon. Sir Alexander Hope was about 
to proceed to Sweden to concluct a negotiation, w'ith 
the object of inducing the Crown Prince, Bemadottc, 
to co-operate with the Allied Powers, by the offer of 
a large subsidy and of compelling Denmark to cede 
Norway to Sweden.. 

It was intended to place the Russian-German Le¬ 
gion under the command of Bernadotte, and a subsidy ‘ 
had been' asked fixim this country for its support. 
But before this demand was complied with, the British 
Government desired to asccrdiin the state and condi- 
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tion of the corps; and 'the task of obtaining this 
information was -intrusted to Colonel Lowe. 

After a stormy passage Sir Alexander Hope and 
Colonel Lowe arrived at Stockholm on the 11th of 
Fobruarj^. They had interviews with the King and 
Queen and the* Crown Prinpe of Sweden, and met 
there Madame de Stael, a lady more celebrated than 
Bernadette himself. Colonel Lowe thus describes in 
a letter both these remarkable persons:—“ We were 
invited to an evening party at her house after dining 
with the Prince Royal, and had the pleasure of dining 
with her yesterday. Bonaparte’s attempt against 
Russia she treated with complete contempt; address¬ 
ing herself principally to the Colonel of the Guards, 
who was the person sent to relieve the French officers 
who had been captured on the retreat from JVIoscow. 
A little theatre was formed in the house, and Madame 
de Stael, with her daughter, an extremely interesting 
girl in her sixteenth year, went through some of the 
.finest scenes in Racine’s tragedy of * Iphigenm.’ An 
old French officer who was present told me she 
surpassed Mademoiselle Clairoii. After tlie tmgic 
performance she, with her daughter, went through a 
lively piece of her own composition with infinite spirit, 
and her daughter performed a very graceful dance. 
The Prince Roj^al entered soon, darting a glance at 
the company as he saw them collected in groups at 
small tables in the different rooms, and then glided 
away unperceived. I have never seen so remarkable 
a countenance as that of Bemadottc: an acqiiiline 
nose of most extraordinary dimension, eyes full of fire, 
a penetrating look, with a countenance darker t.Ti^ n 
that of any Spaniard, and hair so black that the por¬ 
trait-painters can find no tint dark enough to give its 
right hue ; it forms a vast bushy protuberance round 
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his head, and he takes great pains, I understand, to 
have it arranged in proper form.” 

Pursuant to instructions from Lord Cathcart, the 
British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, Colonel Lowe 
proceeded to join him at the head-quarters of the 
Emperor Alexander at Kalisch in 'Poland, and in 
passing from Memcl to Konigsberg he crossed the 
river Niemen upon the same raft on which the memo¬ 
rable conference was held between Napoleon and the 
Emperor Alexander, after the battles of Eylau and 
Finland. 

He had an interview with the Enijicror, and found 
that the corps of which he was in pursuit was between 
Narva and Konigsberg, scattered over an extent of 
more than five hundred miles. After performing the 
duty of inspection ho had the opportunity of being an 
eye-witness of the hard-fought battle of Bautzen, on 
the 20th and 21st of May. He there for the first 
time saw Napolcoii, his future prisoner—but then in the 
plenitude of his power, and at- the head of an immense, 
and devoted army. The passage from his letter to 
liOrd Bathurst in which he describes his view of the 
extraordinary man with whose fate his own was after- 
w^ards so strangely linked, is full of interest. “ Be¬ 
tween the town of Bautzen ai d the position taken up 
by the combined armies is a long elevated ridge, which 
descends rather abruptly towards the town, but in¬ 
clined in a gradual slope towards the position. This 
ground had been yielded up on the preceding day, 
together. with that which the advanced guard had 
occupied near the town of Bautzen and on the banks 
of the Spree. ' In the morning a body of the enemy’s 
troops was observed to be formed on its crest. Im¬ 
mediately in their front a small group was collected, 
which by aid of spy-glasses w^as so< 
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to be composed of persons of consequence in the 
enemy’s army, ai]^ngst whom was most clearly dis¬ 
tinguishable Napoleon- Bonaparte himself. He .ad¬ 
vanced about forty or fifty paces in front of the 
others, accompanied only by one of his Marshals 
(conjectured to have been Eugene Beauharnois), with 
whom he remained in conversation, walking back¬ 
wards and forwards (having dismounted), for nearly 
an hour.. I was on an advanced battery in front of 
our position and had a most distinct view of him. He 
was dressed in a plain uniform coat and a star, with a- 
plain hat, different from that of his Mai*shals and Gene¬ 
rals, which were feathered; his air and manner so 
perfectly resembling the portraits given of him, that 
there was no possibility of mistake. He appeared to 
be conversing with the person near him, as on some 
indifferent subject, very rarely looking towards our 
position, of which, however, the situation in which he 
stood commanded a most comprehensive and distinct 
view.” 

In July he received instructions to inspect the 
whole of the levies in British pay in the north of 
Germany, amounting to nearly 20,000 men. For this 
laborious duty he never received the slightest pecu¬ 
niary remuneration. In October, through the favour¬ 
able opinion of Sir Chartes Stuart, he was attached 
to the allied Russian and Prussian army under the 
command of General Blucher, and was with him in 
every action in which he was engaged from the 
battles of Mdckcrn and Leipsic until the surrender of 
Paris. Of the battle of Leipsic—the great V'dlker- 
schldcht^ or Battle of the Nations, as it is called by tlie 
Germans—he wrote a long and able account, but it is 
unnecessary here to describe events which Wve been 
so often and so fully related. 
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After the battle Blucher was employed in pursuing 
the fugitives. Colonel Lowe accOtnpanied him, and 
he gives the following picture of the retreat of the 
French army:—“ For an extent of nearly fifty miles 
from Eisenach to Fulda, carcases of .dead and dying 
horses without number; dead bodies of men, who had 
been either killed or perished through hunger, sick¬ 
ness, and fatigue, lying in the roads and ditches; 
parties of prisoners and stragglers brought in by the 
Cossacks; blown-up or destroyed ammunition waggons, 
in such numbers as absolutely to obstruct the road, 
sufficiently attested the silfferings ‘of the enemy; while 
pillaged and burning towns and villages marked at the 
same time the ferocity with which he had conducted 
himself,” 

Colonel Lowe renrained with Field Marshal Blii- 
cher’s army until the beginning of November, when he 
returned to his duties in the north of Giermany. Soon 
after thig temporary removal from the Prussian forces 
he received a gratifying letter ffom General Gneisenau, 
in which he said,—“It is with much regret that I 
have learnt that you have quitted our quarter-gene¬ 
ral. Your honourable behaviour and good conduct 
have gained all our hearts, "^^ou have shared our 
hopes and our fears, and yop have enjoyed with us 
our victory and triumph. Such events ought to 
link together for ever those who serve with an en¬ 
tire devotion the' same cause. Be assured, then, of 
our esteem and our attachment, and especially of my 
own.” 

Towards the close of the year l«iii Colonel Lowe 
was ordered by the War Office to repair to Holland, 
for the purpose of organizing the levies about to be 
raised of Dutch troops, which were intended to serve 
with the army of Sir Thomas Graham ; but his desti- 
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nation was changed, apparently at his own request; 
^d on Blucher’s army crossing the Rhine, he was 
directed to join it immediately. lie reached the 
Prussian head-quarters, at 'S'aucouleurs, on the 24th 
of Januar}", about a we(?k before the first engagement 
of the campaign, and from that moment until the cap¬ 
ture of Paris never quitted the Prussian army. He 
was present at the battles or general actions of 
Brienne, La Rothiere, Champaubert, Meuy, Cmone, 
Laon, Ferre Cham[)enoise, and J'aris ; forming in all, 
including Bautzen, Wurschen, Mockeriii and Leipsic, 
thirteen actions, in eleven of which the enemy’s array 
was commanded by Napoleon in jierson. During these 
campaigns, “ I had,” he saj s, “my full share of mili¬ 
tary responsibility, besides being exposed to all the 
ordinary dangers of war ; having been constantly near 
the person of Marshal Bliicher, present on one occasion 
where he was wounded, on another where his Cossack 
orderly was shot by his side, and on two others where 
he narrowly escaped being made prisoner, being 
obliged to make a run for it with the whole of his 
retinue through a party of the enem}^ Bonaparte 
having been nearly taken by him in the same way and 
on the same day.” He was privy to many important 
deliberations, in which, ^s the only British otiicer-of 
any rank employed with Bliicher’s army, ho was 
able to offer suggestions upon measures influencing 
the fate of the war, particularly during the time of 
the conferences at Ch4tilIon. He strongly and eagerly 
advised the mancli against the French capital, as the 
only means by which the power of Bonaparte could 
be overthrown, and a solid peace obtained. In the 
mean time ho made many able reports to Sir Charles- 
Stewart (now Marquis of Londonderry), upwards 
of twenty of which were immediately published in the 
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‘ London Gazette.’ Tlic history of the campaign is, 
however, too well known to render it necessary to 
reprint them in the present work. 

When the capital of France was entered by the 
allied army. Colonel Lowe brought the news of Napo¬ 
leon’s abdication to England, being the English oflBcer 
who first conveyed the important intelligence direct 
from Paris'to London. 

He arrived at the Foreign OfBcc in the night of the 
9 th of April, and the intelligence of which ho was the 
bearer was announced in a supplement to the ‘ London 
Gazette Extraordinary ’ of that day. He was imme¬ 
diately knighted by the I’rince Regent; the Prussian 
Order of Military Merit was conferred upon him in 
April; and he received soon afterwards the Order of 
Saint George from the Emperor of Russia. These 
marks of honour were accompanied by very gratifying 
letters. 

In the brevet of the 4th of June Sir Hudson Lowe 
obtained the rank ,of Majoi'-Gencral, and ho was soon 
after again called into active service, for when the 
allied armies retired from France he was appointed 
Quartermaster-General to the British troops in the 
Low Countries, commanded by the Prince of Orange. 
In that capacity he visited all the fortresses along the 
Belgic frontier, and recommended their being restored. 
He also inspected the fortresses which lay along the 
line of fi’oiitier occupied by the Prussian army. Among 
other plans which he proposed, ht' suggested the con¬ 
struction of a w'ork at Mont St. Jean (close to Water¬ 
loo), it being the commanding point at the junction of 
the two principal chamsdes leading direct from the 
French frontier on the side of Charleroi and Namur to 
Brussels, and the line of direction in which an enemy 
must move if Belgium were invaded„ 'Nrf'.triPTfTi'.oT 
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he received a letter from General Count Gneisenau, in 
which that distinguished officer * spoke in the most flat¬ 
tering terms of his character and services, saying,— 

“ It is with the greatest satisfaction, my very dear 
and very honoured General, that I have received your 
letter of the 15th of September, which tells me that 
yon have still preserved the remembrance of a man 
who is infinitely attached to you, and who in the 
course of a memorable campaign, if there ever were 
one, has learnt to appreciate your rare military talents, 
your profound judgment on the great operations of 
war, and your imperturbable sang froid in the day of 
battle. These rare qualities and your honourable 
character will link me to you eternally. You may 
always pride yourself. General, on having belonged to 
the small number of those who opposed to timid coun¬ 
sels a . firmness not to be shaken by the reverses we 
sustained; and you have never departed from the con¬ 
viction that to bring Europe back to a just and equi¬ 
table equilibrium, and to overthrew the government of 
Imperial Jacobinism, its capital ought to be seized. 
"Without that there is no safety. Happily the event 

* The character of this officer, who was the warm friend of Sir Hudson 
Ix)wc, is thus»descril)ed by Sir Archibald Alison :—“What was wanting 
in prudence and circumsjwction for the ordinary duties of a (Jenoral in the 
Commander-in-Chief [Oeneral Bliicher] was amjily com|ien8iited by tho 
admirable talents and scientific acquirements of his chief of the staff, 
Gbnesai, Gneisenau. This able man, though much younger than 
Bliicher, was endowed with alt the foresight, accuracy, and comprehensive 
views which are in tho long run indispensable for the successful condueff of 
a great army. . . . Thoroughly acquainted with the seat of war, a jierfect 
master of strategy, and invariably accurate in his estimate of distances and 
the march of troops, he infused a degre^^f correctness and precision into 
the movements of the army of Silesia, ivnich enabled it to inflict tho most 
terrible blows upon the enemy without sustaining any serious losses itself. 
Europe was astonished at the admirable skill with which, during that 
whole compaign, the movements of this important army were opndUot^.”— 
History of Europe, vol. ix. p. 398 (second edit.).' 
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has justified your calculations.Your apix)mt- 

luent, my dear General, must place you in continual 
relation with the Duke of Wellington. You would 
oblige me infinitely by being the medium of presenting 
to that hero the sentiments of respectful homage whieh 
I feel for. him. By the circumspection with whieh he 
conducted the war in the Peninsula he prepariyl and 
led to that state of things which enabled Europe to 
emancipate herself; and it was after liis fine campaign 
against Massena that they began in Bussia to ])elieve 
in the possibility of resistance, and eomnicnced making 
preparations for it. Grateful posterity will count the 
Duke of Wellington among the benefactors of the 
human race.” 


On the 8th of January, 1815, Field Marshal Bliieher 
wrote to him and said,— 

“Your letter, my dear Gcnci-al, I have duly re¬ 
ceived, and I feel vmy much obliged to you for the 
sentiments you have tlierciu expressed towards me. 
The recollection of a man whom, during so veiy me¬ 
morable an epoch as the last campaign, we have learnt 
to esteem and respect, remains dear to us, and will be 
ever dearly valued through life. On such grounds you 
may rely with confidence on the continuance ol my 
attachment and friendship, f wish you joy from 
heart on the important post which the 1 mice Regent, 
in his confidence, has bestowed uiioii you, re¬ 

joice that the choice has fallen upon a man so pe fectly 
equal to fulfil the duties of it in its whole extent. 

The news of Napoleon’s 
Brussels early .in March, an ^ n . 
situation at once became one o mi •_ J 

exerted himself vigorously tom uce i ^ ^ 

Chief of the Prussian corps between the Rhine anO 
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Meuse to cross the latter river, and act in concert 
with the British troops in* the defence of Belgium, 
which he plainly saw would be the battle-field on 
which the destiny of Europe would be decided. The 
Prussian Generals, however, thought that Bonaparte 
would aim his first blow on the side of Switzerland and 
Mayence, for, to use the words of General Muffling in a 
letter to Sir Hudson Lowe,—“If he directed his force 
against Belgium he would have to give a battle, the 
issue of which would always be uncertain; he would 
be distant from Italy; he would lay open that part of 
France which is not covered by fortresses to German 
and Austrian invasion; he would lose Switzerland. 
These reasons are strong enough to induce the reten¬ 
tion of a position which enables General Count Kleist 
to direct his force as well on Mayence^ as on Brussels.” 

In the beginning of April the Duke of Wellington 
assumed the command of the allied army, and on the 
6th of that month Count de Gneiscnau wrote -to Sir 
Hudson Lowe from Aix-la-Chapellc, and said,— 

“ I salute you, dear and worthy General, our com¬ 
panion in labour, in misfortune, and in glory, in whom, 
amidst all vicissitudes of fortune, I have recognised an 
imperturbable character and a profound judgment, and 
always known of a counsel opposed to that of pusil- 
' lanimity and feeble minds. I am happy to know that 
you are in our neighbourhood, and, since the per- 
turber of the human race wills it, let us again trust our¬ 
selves to the issue of arms and the (ihaUce of war. In 
me you will always find, worthy General, ray accus¬ 
tomed frankness, and my attachment to you person¬ 
ally, and my partiality for your estimable nation. 
The arrival of the great Duke has ti'anquillised me as 
to what will be done on your part. Respect for his 
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glory will silence all secondary views, and he will 
<5onduct the various interests with tliat wisdom and 
cjihnness which we know to belong to him. The 
inovenients which we in this quarter will be disposed 
to make will deptmd on the views Avhich the Duke of 
Wellington will have conceived from*that knowledge 
of circumstances which he will have ac(|nired after 
arriving at Drussels. lie may count on the co-ojicra- 
tion of the Prussian army in all that he judges useful 
to onr cause.” 


Shortly afterwards the same offi<.*or wrot(i agi 


V a »■•%.%»» M^ 

and spoke in no very resix'ctful terms of the Yienna 
(Congress:—“Our force,” he said, “without com¬ 
prising the corps of Saxons whfth will belong to 
the King of Saxony, amounts.to ir).‘l,000 fighting 
men. We are rea<ly4o ta’-e the field as soon as we 
receive orders ; but T fear that the cursed (Congress 
will deliberate until our enemies arc in a condition to 
enter the lists with us.” 

Sir li. Lowe remained only'a foAV weeks under the 
immediate orders of the Duke of 'Wellington, ibr early 
in May he Avas offV*red the command ot the Dritish 
troops at Genoa, intended to act Avith.the Austro- 
Sariliniaii army and the squadron under ^Vdmiml 
Lor<l Kxmouth in the south of J^nxiice. IJc di«l not 
for a moment hesitate about a(.*cepting this distin¬ 
guished post; but he felt unwilling to leave the Duke 
without his entire aiiprobation, and, having waited 
upon his Grace, he communicated the resu t o e 
interview to Sir Henry Bniibury (Under Secretary of 
State for the War Department) in a ledter, where he 
mentions the characteristic mode in w ic e gica 
Chiet; whom we have so icwutly lost, *“™‘ 

self on the subject of his 

quitting him at this Juncture:— He (the Duke) 

YOU. I. 
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observed that Colonel Sir William De Ljfhcy might be 
expected to amve here in a day or two, but that he 
knew not how soon he might be rendered au fait of 
the duties of the department; that Sir George Mur¬ 
ray (who was then on his return from Canada) had 
been with him ‘for six years, and that he was accus¬ 
tomed to jiiin, hut that he did a good deal of his own 
business., and could do^ business with any one. He said 
it was a case in which I must judge for myself.” 

The result was that Sir Pludson remained at his 
post with the array in Belgium until the beginning 
of June, and before he left it ho received a friendly 
letter from Sir Iloury (now Viscount) Hardinge, 
dated “Liege, April 22, 1815,” in which he said,— 

“ I have many acknowledgments to make for the 
letter you were so good as to write to me, and many 
more to repeat for the kindness of your introduction 
to this head-quarters, which has obtained me many 
personal attentions. I should fail in doing your 
friends here justice ivei’C I to deny myself tlie i)leasuro 
of assuring you of their esteem and attachment, which 
they profess too earnestly and frankly not to make it 
very acceptable for its sincerity. The Dutch insinua¬ 
tion that our eyes were directed to our shipping was 
distinctly*denied in Lc^rd Wellington’s letter to Ge¬ 
neral Gneisenau, in which he said that the present 
position of the Prussians on the Meuse and Bambre 
would induce him in any operations to make common 
cause. Among other officers who 'hear reports with¬ 
out having access to offi(;ial information I have used 
your hint usefully; and I beg as the greatest favour 
you can confer on me that at any leisure you can 
spare you- will do me the kindness to continue these 
advices, which,* in a new situation whidh you know 
so well, are veiy valuable.” 
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Sir Hudson Lowe’s successor as Quartoriuastor- 
Cvcnei'al oi* the Duke of*Wellingtoirs aruiy was the 
gallant Sir William De Laucy, who fell at Waterloo, 
and whose sister he afterwards married. On his ronte 
to Geneva ho passed through the Imperial head¬ 
quarters at Heidolherg, where he mef Field Marshal 
liliichcr, and had an audienec of the Em})eror Alex¬ 
ander, after which he had an intervi<*w with Prince 
Schwartzenborg. 

In a letter to Sir Henry Diinlmry, dated June 10, 
he thus describ(\s his conversation with Ah^xaiider:— 

“ The Emperor received nu* in his cabinet, q\iite 
atone, and, having tak(ui me by the hand, said he was 
glad to sec me, but that it must appear an unexpeeted 
situation to meet in, after what had passed before; 
that it W'as an imfortui. to and very much to be 
lamented occuiTouce that had com})e]led him again 
to come foiwvard ; that oceans of blood might be again 
sj)ilt, but that, whilst that man (Donaparb;) lived 
there would be no hope of iVpose in Ihirope % that 
armic:s must be kept up by every nation on a w'ar 
footing, and that, in such case, it was better to be at 
war, and perhaps, in the end, much less expensive; 
that, in short, there appeared no other alternative 
than in pursuing the busines^with vigour, <irid bring¬ 
ing it thus to tlic speedier close. The Emperor 
spoke in English, and the above arc, nearly as I can 
recollect, his very words. He asked me then several 
questions about the force and condition of our army 
in Belgium; the state of the Prussian army; my own 
destination; the description of h^ree I should have at 
Genoa; the means of employing it, &o.: to all of 
which I answered as satisfactorily as 1 could; but I 
thought he appeared both surprised and gratified at 
hearing the numerical strength of the force under the 
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Duke of 'Wellington, conceiving he had not more than 
60,000 men disposable, whereas I assured him the 
British and Hanoverian force alone exceeded that 
number; that, including the Dutch, and Belgians, and 
Brunswickei*s, tliore wore upwards of 100,000 men, of 
whom 90,000 might be regarded as quite disposable.” 

Sir Tludsou Lowe arriv''ed at Genoa on thff 17th of 
June, and assimied the command of the troops on the 
19th. It was not until the 2iid of duly that Lord 
Plxmouth’s squadron appearc<l off that port, and no 
time was then lost in embarking troops for Marseilles, 
which city and all the towns on the coast, except 
Toulon and Antibes, had hoisted the white tlag. lie 
sailed in the Boyne with Lord Exmouth on the 4th, 
and on the 9th was off Toulon, \yhere tin; tricolor was' 
still flying, and shots were fired from the batteries at 
the English squadron. The next day they anchored 
at Marseilles, and the Major-General and his stafll' 
landed on the 11th, but the whole of the troops were 
not disembarked until the 15th. The garrison of Tou¬ 
lon was commanded by Marshal Brunc, and Murat 
was then in the town. 

The chief military and civil authority in this part 
of France was at the time vested in the Marquis de 
la Riviere, and with him Marshal Brune opened a 
negociation, but the varying nature of the hopes and 
fears of the Bonapartists is strikingly shown in the 
following passage of a letter from Sir Hudson Lowe 
to Lord Exmouth :— 

“ Brune, on the very day he. was writing to the 
Marquis and trying to get .a promise of his property 
being sacred, was parading the streets and addressing 
the soldiers with cries of ‘ Vive rEmpercur! ’ ‘La 
patric est sauvec ! ’ ’* 
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The Admiral wrote to the General the day helbre 
with the bluutucss of a sailor,— 

“ As it appears to be the fashion in France to ptn*- 
mit all their gang of niscally Marshals to go quietly 
out of their country, I will not oliject to that prince 
of rogues. Marshal Brunc, going, under the wliite 
flag, to Tunis. To a Christian country 1 think no 
man should assume the power of sending him, for 
no countiy - in its senses ought to receive such 
fellows.” 

On the 24th the forts and ships in Toulon hoisted 
the white flag, and Marslial Bruue and the other 
French Generals and Admirals signed their submis¬ 
sion to Louis XVIII, Ihd their minds still wavered, 
and when an Rnglish frigate attempted to enter 1’on- 
lon a shot was lired^it her; and though the Marslial’s 
order of the day directe<l the Freneh troops to dis-. 
continue the use of the tricolor coekatU^ amt of the 
eagles, the Major of the 15th regiment of the line, 
after nwling this order to his men, told them to “ put 
the eagles in their pockets,—they had slept once 
before, and might awake again.” Lord Fxuiouth and 
Sir Hudson liowe, therefore, who weri^ now at Mar¬ 
seilles, proposed that I'onloif shouk' ree(M^e a British 
garrison, under the white flag, and their energetic 
remonstrances at length caused the departure of Mar¬ 
shal Brane, and the dedivery up of the garrison at 
Toulon to the Manjuis de la Kiviere. 

It was on the 1st of August that Sir Hudson 
liOwe most unexpectedly received the important iii- 
fonnation that he was to bo intrusted with the 
custody of Napoleon Bonaparte, and he was or¬ 
dered to repair immediately to London. Before 
he left Mai'seilles the municii)ality voted to him 
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a silver urn, in consideration of his “ conduite pcr- 
sonnellc.”^ 

On his arrival at Avignon in his way to Paris he 
found the })lacc in commotion, and heard that only a 
few houra befor'e Marshal Bmne had fallen a victim 
to the popular fury. H-is passport being demanded, he 
produced one granted by himself, as the person first 
in authority at Marseilles, and was allowed to depart. 
As soon as he reached Paris he waited, pursuant to 
his instructions, upon the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Castlereagh, with whom, as well as with Field- 
Marshal Bluchcr, Prince Metfernich, Count Pozzo 
di Borgo, and other cmiucht persons, he had several 
communications. Lord Castlereagh asked his opinion 
of the possibility of Bonaparte, making his escape. 
“I told him at once,” says Sir Hudson, “that I saw 
no other chance of it than that-which might result 
from his exciting a mutiny or disaffection amongst the 
troops, recollecting two, instances of formidable muti¬ 
nies having occurred at St. Helena, in which several 
lives were lost, and in both of which the Governor 
had very narrowly escaped with his own life; but 
when I was informed what the composition of the 
garrison was likely to be, I told him that all chance of 
resource [danger ?] from ’such a cause would, of course, 
be proportionally diminished, althouglk attempts to 
tamper with the officers arid men I thought it very 
likely miglit be made.” This was the only occasion 
in which Sir Hudson Lowe had any conversation with 


• Lord Exmouth’s opinion of tho merits of his colleague was cordially 
expressed. In his despatch describing submission of Toulon he said, 
“ I cannot close my letter without exiM%Hmng in tlie strongest terms tho 
high satisfaction and pieasure I liavc experienced in serving with Major- 
General Sir Hudson Lowe, from whose active intelligent mind the service 
has derived every advantage.”— Gazette, August 12, 1815.' 
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Lord Castlereagli, to whom it has been represented 
that he was entirely devoted. 

Upon his ari-ival in England he Avas placed in direct 
communication with many of the Oabiuet Ministers 
respecting the duty upon which he was to be cmidoyed, 
and received an assurance in Lord Liverpool’s name, 
that if he undertook the charge of Bona|)artc’s person, 
and continued in tliat charge for three years, “ it should 
not stop there.” He was told in the Itoyal preseiu*c, by 
Lord Ellenborough, Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, that “ in the execution of the iin])ortaut duty 
to bo conftdcd to him h(i might rest assure<l the law 
would give him its supportand he had Several in¬ 
terviews with the Solicitor-Ceneral, Sir Samuel Shep¬ 
herd, I’cspecting the Acts of Parliajuent that were to 
be prepareil for the safe custody of Bona] )arte. 

As the island of St. Helena at that lime belonged 
to the East India Coin])auy, the j)<)\ver of apjmintiuf^ 
the Governor w'as vcsUkI in tlie C'ourt of Directors; 
and on the 23rd of August fliey signified to Sir Hud¬ 
son Lowe that the Court had nominated him Governor 
of the island. The local rank of Lieutenant-General 
with the command of the troops was grant'd him, and 
his salary was fixed at twelve thousand pounds per 

annum. • • 

On the 12th of September Sir Hudson Lowe re¬ 
ceived his Instructional from Earl Bathurst, the 
Secretary at War, who, after stating that he enclosed 
for Sir Iludsoii’s information and guidance a copy of 
the Memoranda which formed tln^ basis of Sir Gcjorgc 
Cockburn’s Instructions, and that he was to observe 
them as the general principles l)y which his conduct 
was to be regulated, tfeis continued:—“ Many things. 


* Sco th<!!E«3 in extemo at the end of the volume. 
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however, must be determined by local circumstances; 
and the experience which I have already had of your 
judgment and discretion makes me repose this most 
important trust, without apprehension, in your hands. 
You wilt observe that the desire of his Maj(^sty’s 
Government is to allow every indulgence to General 
Buonaparte which may be compatible with the entire 
security of his person*; that he should not by any 
mean§ escape, or hold communication with any person 
whatever (excepting through your agency), must be 
your uuremitted care; and these points being made 
sure, every resource and amusement which may serve 
to reconcile Buonaparte to his confinement may be 
permitted.” 

On the saftie clay he received a letter from Lor<l 
Bathurst re.spectiug Bonaparte’s residenco and mainte¬ 
nance, in which his Lordship desired 8ir Hudson Lowe 
to inspect the plan of a house j)roposed to be sent out 
to St. Helena for Bonaparte, and to give directions 
for what he thought re<piisite to be got as furniture, 
“observing, as a general rule, that, although it was 
the intention of his Majesty’s Government that the 
apartments occupied by Napoleon Buonaparte; should 
bo sufficiently furnished, yet needless expenses were to 
be avoided carefully, and jthc furniture should be sedid 
and well chosen, without being profnsejy ornamental.” 

‘"*1 had,” saj^s Sir Hudson Lowe, “an interview 
with the Solicitor-General, and endeavoured to impress 
upon him the necessity of such stipulations (in the Act 
of Parliament to be drawn for the purpose) as might 
aid me in the discharge of that part of my instructions. 
His reply to me was very remarkable. He said he 
considered the danger of any unauthorised communi¬ 
cation would be best guarded against by means of 
‘ sentries. The. reply, I say, was remarkable, because 
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I had not wislicd to molest Napoleon T5onapnvte by 
placing sciitri(‘s near his dwelling during the daytime, 
and because it shows the law-offieei-s of the Crown to 
whom I was referred had ideas of much greater rigour 
in the discharge; of the duties imposed upon jue than 
those I had professed. 1 thought, nevertheless, that 
what I had both said and written on the occasion 
must have made some impression 5 but when the Acts 
of Parliament arrived at St. Helena, I found that, 
although they provided an effectual punishment for 
any person who might be accessory to the escape of 
Napoh'on Bonaparte from St. IlehMia, they took not 
at all into their consideration the su])i)ort of the means 
whi(;h were necessary to prt;vent his (;scap(‘. AV'liere 
the technicality of drawing out an Act for the |)unish- 
ment of a crime is consider d, without any portion of 
that foiH'thought AvhicJ) slioid<l go hand in liand wirti it, 
as to the means of jncAenting sucli crini(>, and of 
guarding in every way possil^lt* against its coimnis- 
sum, the natural cojiscfpience iniist be an increased 
care and responsibility in that person whose; vigilance 
is alone to ju’esent a sunici(mt guard.” 

On the 10th of dannary, IHH), Sir Hudson Lowe 
received from Carl Bathurst a dt'spatch iidbvming him 
that it was the pleasure of tin; J*r’uce Itegent that, 
upon his arrival at St. Helena, he should conimuuic ‘..:«3 
to all the followers of Napoleon Bonaparte, imduding 
the menial servants, that tli(;y were at liberty to leave 
the island immediately, and to return to Kuro})e or to 
g(> to the United States of America, but that none could 
be })ermitted to remain at St. Helena, except those 
who Avonld declare in writing that it was their dc;sirc 
to remain in the island and to abide by the restrictions 
which it was necessary to impose upon Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte personally. And on the 18th Lord Bathurst 
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wrote and said, “ It is only necessary to add that you 
are to continue to treat Napoleon Bonaparte as a pri¬ 
soner of war until further orders.” 

All the arrangcracnte for Sir Hudson Lowe’s depar¬ 
ture were not completed until the middle of January, 
1816, shortly before which time he married Susan, 
the widow of Colonel William Johnson, and sister of 
Colonel Sir William Howe De Lancy, K.C.B. On 
the 23rd of January he was ai)pointed a Knight 
Commander of the Bath; and on the 29th, accom¬ 
panied by his wife and two step-daughters; by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Thomas licade, C.B., •Deputy 
Adjutant-General; Brevet-Major Gorrequer, Aide- 
de-camp ; Lieutenant-Colonel Lyster, Inspector of 
Militia; Major Emmett, of the Iloyal Engineers; 
Lieutenant Basil Jackson, of the Stall corps and 
Mr.*Baxter, Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, he sailed 
from Portsmouth in the I’liaeton frigate for St. He¬ 
lena, which he reached on the 14th of April. 

Such was the career of the officer^whom the British 
Ghjvornment selected for the arduous duty of Governor 
of St. Helena. And surely enough has been related 
to show that in his previous history there was every¬ 
thing to justify, this mark of confidence. .Hitherto, 
however, his character has been almost wholly in the 
hands of his enemies, and few men have been pursued 
with such persevering calumny as Sir Hudson Lowe. 
He has been made the scapegoat of all the sins which 
the English nation has been represented as guilty of 
towards Napoleon Bonaparte. The historian has 
cliarged him with meanness and cruelty, and the 
satirist has turned him into ridicule. He has been 

* Now Lioutenant-Colonel Jackson, Professor of Military Surveying at 
Addtscombe, to whom the author is indebted for his ready assistance in 
affording information on various points of interest. 
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painted as a man whose conduct and language befitted 
tlie turnkey of a gaol rather than a British officer 
intrusted Avith the execution of a duty of unparalleled 
delicacy and importance. And even those who hav^c 
duly estimated the difficulty of his task, and suspected 
the veracity of his assailants, have been unable to 
divest themselves of an uneasy ^consciousness that he 
might have performed his duty in a more gracious 
manner. The tone of their defence has been rather 
that of apology than vindication. And for this I 
cannot but think that Sir Hudson has himself been in 
some degree to blame. When we consider the ample 
materials he possessed for refuting his enemies and 
putting the libellers to shame, we cannot but marvel 
that he should have allowed the grave to close over 
him without having piiblislu .1 his defence to the world. 

That he was not a master of the art of literary com¬ 
position AAull bo appartmt from a penisal of his letters 
in the course of this Avork ; . but the i)ublic would 
gladly have dispensed with correctness of style and 
ek’igance of language, to have been truly informed 
about facts in which they took so lively an interest. 

Sir Walter Scott says, “ It Avonld require a strong 
defence on the part of Sir Hudson Lowe himself, 
refuting or explaining many things Avhich as yet have 
neither received contradiction nor commentary, to 
induce us to consider him as the very rare and highly 
exalted species of character to Avhom, as Ave have 
already stated, this important charge ought to have 
been intrusted.” After mentioning that Sir Hudson 
Lowe had received in the course of his military career 
from several of the allied sovereigns and generals the 
most honourable testimonies of his seiwices that could 
be rendered. Sir Walter adds—“ But there were other 
qualifications, and those not less important, his posses- 
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sion of which could only be known by putting him upon 
trial. The indispeiisablc attribute, for example, of 
an imperturbable temper was scarcely to be ascer¬ 
tained until his proceedings in the office intrusted to 
liim should show whether he possessed or wanted it. 
. Koiowing nothing of Sir Hudson Lowe per¬ 
sonally, and allowing him to possess the qualities of 
an honourable, and the accomplishments of a well- 
informed man, we are inclined, from a review of his 
conduct, divesting* it, as far as we can, of the exagge¬ 
rations of his personal enemies, to think there remain 
traces of a warm and irritable temper, which seeihs.. 
sometimes to have overborne his discretion, and in¬ 
duced him to forget that his prisoner was in a situation 
where he ought not, even wheji his conduct seemed 
most unreasonable and most provoking, to be consi¬ 
dered IIS an object of resentment, or as being sulyect, 
like other men, to retort and retaliation. . . . Sir George 
(,^ockburn had been in fieipao totus, feresy atque i-ohuidu-s. 
He did vdiat his duty directed, and cared little what 
Napoleon thought or said upon the subject. The new 
Governor was vulnerable ; he could be rcjidcred angry, 
and might therefore be taken at advantage.” 

The language of Sir Archibald Alison, the historian 
of the long condict whitlh followe<l the outbreak of the 
first French Ilevolution, is still more unfavourable. 
He says that “Sir Hudson Lowe, who was appointed, 
to the military command of the island, proved an un¬ 
happy selection. His manner was rigid and unaccom¬ 
modating, and his temper of mind was not such as to 
soften the distress which the Emperor endured during 
his detention.” And the present Lord Chief Justice 
of England, Lord Campbell, who is hardly less dis¬ 
tinguished as an accomplished writer than as a great 
lawyer, jironounces in his ‘ Lives of the Lord Chan- 
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ccllors this damnatory judgment:—“ As things were 
managed, I am afraid it will be said that he (Napo¬ 
leon) was treated, in thc^ eighteenth century, with the 
same cruel spirit as thd^lMiiid of Orleans was in the 
fifteenth; and there may l^^tragedies on the D(‘ath 
of Napoleon, in which Sir Imiiion Lowe will be tlui 
‘ Sbirro 5 ’ and even Lord Kldon may be introduced 
as the stern old Councillor who decreed the hero’s 
imprisonment.” 

Now if this were a question to be decidcid by 
authority alone, it would bo vain* and idle in me 
to op])osc my opinion to that of Scott, Alison, 
and Lord Cami)bell. The public would at once 
pronounce in favour of the judgment of thos (5 au¬ 
thors, and they would, in the al)sence of evidence 
to the contrary, be^^^tified in st; doing. J?ut Sir 
; AValter Scott admits that he was precluded from 
making inquiry from Sir Hudson Lowe liimself, 
owing to the absence of the latter from Europe at 
the time he wrote his Lift^ of Napoleon ; and he says 
that it was impossible to obtain impartial evidence on 
the subject of the long train of minute incidents which 
form the catalogue of grievances laid to the charge of 
the late Governor of St. Helena. The statements of 
Sir Archibald Alison and Lord Campbell rest on no 
fuller means of knowledge thaft were possessed by Sir 
Walter Scott, and it is impossible not to see that all 
these distinguished writers have been influenced in 
their opinions by the assertions of authora, the bit¬ 
terest enemies of Sir Hudson Lowe, who have hitherto 
occupied the field of narrative with regard to the 
events at St. Helena. In fact, it could not well be 
otherwise. No one can rise from the penisal of the 
works of those authors, and without strong evidence 


* Vol. vi. p. 321. 
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lielieve that there is not some foundation for the 
charges they contain against Sir Hudson Lowe of 
peevishness of temper, coarseness of language, and 
tyranny of conduct. “ Where there is so much 
smoke tliere must he fire,” is too often the saying of 
the many, contenting theujselvcs with the point of a 
proverb, even where a man’s character is at stake. 
I know how difficult it is to remove an unfavourable 
impression which has sunk deep into the minds of 
men. A kind of proscription is given to falsehood 
which is allowed to remain long unrc'futed; but I 
greatly deceive myself, if, when the official and 
authentic documents now for the first time made 
known in these volumes arc perused, and the tnic 
version of the history of the Captivity of Napoleon 
has been dispassionately considered, public opinion 
will not deliver another verdict and pronounce a 
dilferent judgment. 

But, independently of the evidence which will be 
adduced in the present- work, there are not wanting 
tlie testimonies of persons wdio had good opportunities 
of forming a correct opinion, and they are strongly in 
favour*of Sir Hudson Lowe. Mr. Henry, a military 
surgeon, formerly attached to the GOth regiment, 
which relieved the 53rd at St. TTtdena, where he re¬ 
mained from July, 1817, until May, 1821, and was 
consequently for nearly four years resident in the 
island, has written an interesting book called ‘Events 
of a Military Life,’ and he there gives a very different 
account of some of the incidents of the Captivity from 
what is to be found in the pages of O’Meara and the 
French writers.^ Speaking of the GK)vernpr, in one 


‘ Mr. Henry had not the means of knowing the extent and malignity of 
O’Meara’s misrepresentations, and yet ho shrewdly suspected the truth. 
Alluding to a remark he had made in the first edition of his book imfavour- 
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passage he says,^ “From first impressions I enter¬ 
tained an opinion of him far from favourable; if, 
therefore, notwithstanding this prepossession, my tes¬ 
timony should incline to the other side, I can truly 
state that the change took place from the weight cf 
evidence, and in consequence of what came under iny 
own observation in St. Helena. Since that time he 
has encountered a storm of obloquy and reproach 
enough to bow any person to the earth ; yet I firmly 
believe that the talent he exerted in unravelling the 
intricate idotting constantly going on at Long wood, 
and the firmness in tearing it to 4 )ieccs, with the un¬ 
ceasing vigilance he displayed in the discharge of his 
arduous and invidious duties, made him more enemies 
than any hastiness of temper, uncourtcousness of de¬ 
meanour, or severity jn his measures, of which the 
world was taught to believe j^im guilty.” 

And again:® “It is extremely probable, and I 
believe it to be the fact, that Sir Hudson Lowe went 
to .St. Helena determined to conduct himself Avith 
courtesy and kindness to Napoleon, and to uflbrd him 
as many comforts and as much personal freedom as 
were consistent with his safe custody. 1 was inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the officer charged with the 
care of Longwood for nearly three ycars,^ and he 
assured me that the Governor repeatedly desired him 
to consult the comfort of the great man and his suite ; 
to attend to their suggestions, «and to make their, resi¬ 
dence as agreeable as possible. Two of the orderly 

able to Sir Hudson Lowe’s character for temper, which rested solely on the 
authority of O’Meara, the author, in a subsequent edition, says, “ho now 
regrets its publication, as he has the strongest reason for believing that at 
the time O’Meara had a scltish reason for calumniating the Governor and 
falsifying the conversations hotween them on the visits of the former to 
Plantation House.”—Vol. ii. p. 00. 

* Events of a Military Life, vol. ii. p» 9. * Ibid., vol, ii. p. 57. 
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officers at Longwood, nainelj^ Majors Blakenoy ami 
Nicliolls of the GtJtli regiment, have given me tlu^ 
same assiiraiico. T have myself seen e<mrteons notes 
from Sli’IIiulson Lowe to these officers, accompanying 
])heasants and other de]ica(Mos sent from IMantation 
House foi* Napoleon’s table. Mvon after two unfor¬ 
tunate interviews, when the Em]>eror worked himsidf 
into a rage and used gross and insnlting expressions 
to the Governor, evidently to put him into a ))assion, 
but without sneeess (tor Sir Hudson maintained per¬ 
fect self-possession and self-eommand throughout), 
oven after this open Jjroaeh the above civilities were 
not discontinued. Still, when a pheasant, the great(‘st 
rarity in the island, ap]K‘ared on tlu' Governor’s table, 
one was sure to be sent to Longwood.” 

In a letter to Mr. Ibmry from (Vdonel .laekson that 
officer says,^—“ Fe^y persons, if any, art; better ac¬ 
quainted with Sir TTinlson Lowe than mys(df. "When 
he was Q\iartermastor-General in the Netherlands in 
1814 and 1815, 1 was a Heputy A'- > in the de¬ 

partment and attached to tin; office, >v 1 umi 1 was with 
him every day, and liad, indeed, mm-e communication 
with him than others, ami soimg s of a eoiilidtmt ial 
character. I also at that time s. 'dm when certain 
circumstances gave him much i.n .103 ciiice, but cannot 
recollect "any single infjtam^e of his breaking out into 
any unseemly bursts of anger, or showing real uucour- 
teousness. He was vei^ much liked by all who served 
under him, being at all times kind, considerate, gene¬ 
rous, and hos 23 itablo. . , . . I have good reason to 
believe that'towards Napoleon and his suite the Go¬ 
vernor’s bearing was at all times correct and proper. 
Excc 2 )t Las Cases, I was intimate with all the indi¬ 
viduals of the suite.especially so with Mon- 

' ... » .— — —— " “ ' ■■ .1 ■■ 

This letter is gtiotod in the ‘ Events of a Military Infe,’ vol. ii. p. 60. ^ 
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ttholon (even after liis return to Europe) ..... and 
never heard any of them complain of i:>ir Hudson 

-Lowe’s carriage towards them.. Depend npon 

tit, the reports spnjad of Sir Hudson Lowe’s ‘ bursts of 
tiiidignilied and reprelieiisible passion’ were Avholly 
without foundation as r(;garils the persons at lA)ng- 
wood, and most grossly exaggerated with refen'inu' to 
his behaviour to ourselves. I liave heard Sir ( Jeorge 
Bingluim speak highly of Sir Hudson; your friend 
Gein’-jp Xieol do tlie same; and, in faei, most of the 
olTieers .»t rank who were at St. Helena ; and I cannot 
remember to havi; heard any oiu' eom[)lain of Sir 
Hudson’s temper. Like other men, he is liable to 
the inlirmiti(‘S of our nature ; but want of propcT s('lf- 
command has luiver t»een om- of his defects.” 

Elsewhere, in anothei pass.age, (’nlonel .laekson 

says,'—“ 1 was honour(!d Avitlj tin* friendly notice of 

Sirlludson I/.twt, i njeved niueh of his (M>nrnh‘ne(% 

■ during a ours'.' itfdd 1 knew hini when his 

miliLii’A reoutj(i«*n tin, lUi as an ollieer of the 

* * # 

highest promise- I vitin'ssed his alile eouduet iis 
Oovynior' Si. ib-lt la; 1 saw him when the malice 
of his eiK,'...e. inid .ined he aseemlanl,^and covered 
him with ueim rited op|nobrium ; I bt'held him on his 
death-bed; and throughout the various phases in 
his career I admired and respected liis character, while 
I trulj’^ loved the man.” Suiih a tribute woulil not 
have been paid to one Avhose conduct had been that of 
a tyrannical jailer at St. Helena. It is one of which 
any man might well be proud. 

In a letter written to Sir irudson Lowe by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Robert) Farquhar, the Governor of the 
Mauritius, who had stayed for a few days at St. 
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'HelMia, on his way to England, in Jannary, 1817, that 
gentleman said,—** As to your own'conduct with re¬ 
gard to Bonaparte, the more I reflect upon it the more 
I am convinced of . its perfect propriety, and that the 
indulgence, kindness, and consideration with which you 
treat him, arc as much as could be granted conformably 
to your instructions, and even much more than many 
persons in your place would be disposed to grant. 
Your instructions are very concise, but extremely 
comprehensive. The strict construction of them would, 
in my opinion, bear you out in a mode of confinement 
conformably to that which Bonaparte practised on his 
own state prisoners, instead of those extensive ranges 
which, from the mildness of your measures, he has 
unrestrained access to, and which make his seclusion 

_ ' A 

to St. Helena more like the banishment of the ancient 

^ * 

nobles of France to the boundaries of their domains 
than the confinement of a state prisoner.” And the late 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry. Keating, who, like Sir Robert 
Farqdhar, visited St. Helena on his voyage from the 
Mauritius, bore similar testiihony, saying,—“ As long 
as Sir Hudson Lowe continues Governor I will answer 
with my head for the* safety and secure custody of 
Bonaparte. Sir Hudson, to great^ wisdom, perse¬ 
verance, "and judgment, adds the most conciliatory 
conduct, and a desire that everything consisting 
with the safety of Bonaparte’s person should be most 
strictly attended to, in the most delicate manner, 
and with a proper regard to the feelings of the fallen 
man.” 

In O’Meara’s book Napoleon is represented as con¬ 
stantly recurring to the topic of the indignity put 
upon him by the selection of so obscure and ignoble; 
a person for the office of Governor. He Called him 
a Sicilian hangman (%a) and constable- (aUrro)-^—^ 
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gaoler---a leader of brigands and chief of spies .{capo 
spioni )—a captain of vagabond Corsican deserters— 
a.clerk {scrivano') toBliicher—a man “who had never 
comnmnded, or been accustomed to, men of honour.” 
No epithet seemed too bad to apply to him, and it 
would appear as if his previous history ought to Imve 
disqualitled him for so important a trust, and tliat, 
knowing this, Napoleon really felt the apimintmcnt of 
such a man to be in itself an injury and an insult. 
But w'as the fact so ? Bid Bonaparte from the first 
look upon the new Governor as unfitted for the post 
from the obscurity of his services or the nature of hif^ 
actions? Nothing of the kind. None of all this 
apparent indignation was real. Sir Hudson J^iowc’s 
reputation and services were well known to Bona|)arte 
before the former arrived at St. Helena, and they 
were then made the theme of i>raise, and estecme<l a 
sufiicient pledge that he would discharge the duties of - 
^ office in a maiuier agreeable to the feelings of his 
captives. In a I’cmarkable letter written to the Go¬ 
vernor by lias Cases, when on the point of removal 
from the island in consequence of misconduct, as will 
be hereafter related, it suited the purpose of the writer 
state wliat were the sentiments with which he and 
his companions heard of the appointment of Sir Hudson 
Lowe. His object was to contiast their previous 
expectations with his subsequent conduct, and thus 
give point to their reproaches; but it is a valuable tes¬ 
timony to the fact that, in the eyes of Napoleon and 
his suite, there was nothing which rendered Sir Hudson 
jLowe unfit to be intrusted with the important office of 
;43overnor of St. Helena. 

^ Count Tina Cases, in a celebrated letter to Sir Hud- 
l^n Lowe, dated December the 19th, 1816, thus ex- 
l^resses himself^ 

2 
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“ ‘The eyes of Europe,* we said, ‘are fixed upon 
our rock; and nations will now judge of the conduct 
of kings: they doubtless will be lavish of proofs of 
respect and marks of attention, in expiation at least 

of what they call political necessity. A man is 

appointed to take the .command here ’ (you. Sir, were 
the person alluded to) ‘who holds a distinguished 
rank in the army ; he’owes his fortune to his personal 
merit; his life hafe been passed in diplomatic missions 
at the head-quarters of the Sovereigns of the Continent, 
where the name, the rank, the power, the titles of the 
Emperor Napoleon must have become familiar to him. 
He will be acquainted with the relations, both public 
and personal, that existed between the'Emperor and 
those Sovereigns, who for a long time called him 
brother, who have been his friends and* allies, or are 
his kinsmen. He will know that at Chatillon it 
depended solely on the Emperor to reign in France 
with the consent even of England, and that later 
he might have retained possession of other countries. 
This man,’ we said, ‘in his diplomatic career will* 
have formed just notions both with respect to persons 
and things; he probably laughs himself, now that the 
object is attained, at the mass Of falsehood and libel 
which fear and policy had invented for the vulgar; 
and, having been placed in such situations, he would 
not now accept a mission founded on principles dif¬ 
ferent from those thus established,' and having any 
other object ..than to better our present condition. 
His arrival alone is therefore a sufficient pledge of the 
favourable nature of his instructions with respect to 
us.’ ^ Did you not tell me,’ said the Emperor to'us 
one day, ‘ tliat he was at Champavhert and at Mont- 
niirail? We have then probably exchanged a few cannon¬ 
balls together^ and that is' always^ in my eyes, a noble 
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relation to stand in * Such was the disposition in 
WHICH Sir Hudson Lowe was expected.” 

Now it is no answer to this to say that appearances 
are deceitful, and that Napoleon afterwards found 
reason to change his opinion. The question here is 
not, What was the subsequent conduct of Sir Hudson 
Lowe?:—that will be made sufficiently manifest in the 
following pages—but, What were. Napoleon’s expec¬ 
tations ? And the passage from Las Cases here cited 
incontestably proves that they were favourable to Sir 
Hudson Lowe. It may, indeed, be urged that this 
makes his subsequent complaints all the more likely 
to be true, and that they were forced from him by 
bitter experience that his hopes were not realised, and 
that the condact of the new Grovernor did not answer 
the promise held out by his aiipointmcnt. But this is 
shifting the ground of attack. At present we arc 
dealing only with the question whether Bonaparte felt 
that he had any just ground” for dissatisfaction that 
.the British Government had selected an officer like 
Sir Hudson Lowe for the arduous and responsible i)ost. 

It became afterwards the policy at Ix)ngwood to 
compare him with Sir George Cockburn, always to 
the disadvantage of the former. And.yot we have 
seen that, while the latter was in command at St. 
Helena, ^naparte used to speak of him In the same 
contemptuous style in which he afterwards spoke of 
Sir Hudson Lowe. On one occasion he said of the 
Admiral, “It showed the greatest want of generosity 
in him to insult the unfortunate, because insulting 
those who are in your power, and, consequently, 
cannot make any opposition, is a certain sign of a low 
and ignoble mind. I, in my. misfortune, sought an 
asylum, and, instead of that, I found ill-treatment. 
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contempt, and insult.” Witlijustice, therefore, might 
Sir Hudson say—“Thus, theu, it is evident that the 
French retained.their ill humour against Sir George 
Cockburn to the last moment of his government at St. 
Helena, and that similar complaints were made of him 
to those which for a much longer period were repeated 
and accumulated against me. The evidence here 
offered of these tacts,- whatever may be its intrinsic 
worth, is good against the authors of the calumnies 
with which I have been pursued, because it is the evi¬ 
dence of these authors against themselves.” 

In reality Bonaparte was pleased at the change of 
guardianship.' On the 22nd of April, 1816, O’Meara 
wrote to Mr. Finlaison—“The new Governor has 
arrived here, and has taken the charge of Napoleon 
out of the hands of Sir George Cockburn, very much 
to the satisfaction of both Napoleon and Sir George 
himself;” and in the same letter he says, that Bona¬ 
parte remarked to him after their first interview— 
“ This new Governor is* a man of very few words, but 
he appears to be a polite man: however, it is only from 
a man’s conduct for some time that you can judge of 
him.” And Colonel Sir George Bhigham, who com¬ 
manded the troops at St. Helena, on being applied to 
on the subject, wrote to Sir Hudson Lowe and said— 

“ With respect to the disposition of Napoleon towards 
you at the time of your arrival, I can distinctly state 
that it was friendly; for, on seeing the signal that the 
frigate (which brought you but) was in sight with the 
new. Governor on board, I went to Longwood to give 
him the intelligence. It was before the usual hour at 
which he saw any one, and I was shown into his 
dressing-room before he was dressed; and he was in 
one of those violent fits of rage he was so frequently 
subject to, because Gourgaud had ushered in Harrison 
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as well as myself. He pushed him out of the room, 
and shut the door in his face. Resuming immediately 
his placid manner, he asked me to sit down; and, in 
answer to the communication I made him respecting 
your arrival, he said, ‘ I am glad of it; I am tired of 
the Admiral (Sir |j}eorge Cockburn), and there are 
many points I should like to talk over with Sir Hudson 
Lowe; he is a soldier, and has served; he was with 
•Bliicher; besides, he commanded the Corsican regi¬ 
ment, and knows many of my friends and acquaintance.’ ” 

In one respect, no doubt, the choice was an un¬ 
fortunate one. Almost from the firat moment of 
seeing Sir Hudson Lowe Napoleon conceived a dislike 
towards him, and this soon ripened into utter aversion. 
It is not too much to say, that for a long time, if not 
to the' end of his liTe, ho hated him witli a perfect 
hatred. The feeling seems to have been almost an 
instinctive antipathy, for it displayed itself before the 
newly-arrived Governor had introduced any change 
in the regulations, or done anything which could give 
offence. If we may believe Bonaparte’s passionate 
language, the countenance of Sir Hudson Lowe was 
repulsive to him; and his manner was not prepos¬ 
sessing, even in the judgment of favourable friends.^ 
It is not unlikely that, in thg irritable state of mind 
of the fallen Emperor, a prejudice taken by him 
against the physiognomy and manner of the Gor 
vernor may have disposed him to misconstrue his 

• In a letter to the author from Colonel Jackson the latter says,—“ T 
never heard any of the French say a word a$;ainst Sir Hudson Lowe’s bearing 
towards them. Hfs orders to his officers were to do all that <»urtesy and 
could dictate to render the sitiiation of the French persons as little 
tmploasant as possible, and, so far as I saw, every desire on their part was 
promptly attended to. He was himself a man possessing little of what is 
called Tnanner—no man had less of thatbut he was full of kindness, 
liberality, and oonsidefation for the feelings of others.” 
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conduct, and attribute bad motives to «.ctions which 
were forced upon him by the plain dictates of duty. 
But in reality it may well be doubted whether 
it would have been possible for any one in the 
situation of Sir Hudson Lowe to have conciliated 
the good will or confidence of Hgpoleon. His pre¬ 
tensions to almost uncontrolled fireedom of inter¬ 
course and exemption from surveillance within the 
island, and the tenacity with which he clung to • 
the Imperial title which the instructions of the Go¬ 
vernor positively forbade him to accord, must have 
brought him constantly .into collision with whoever 
exercised authority over him. From first to last he 
took a false view of his own position. He did not 
claim indulgence as a favour, but as a right. He 
asserted that he ought not to be treated as the pri¬ 
soner, but as the guest of England ; and he described 
the conduct of the British Government in sending 
him to the rock of St. Helena as an infamy and an 
injury for which posterity would avenge his memory. 
With these incompatible views of the parties as to the 
nature of their relative situations, it was not possible 
for them to agree in the expediency or propriety of 
the measures to be adopted. A curtailment of liberty 
was looked, upon by the one as an act of tyranny, by 
the other as a measure oi‘ necessary precaution. Nor 
is it a sufficient reply to say that Napoleon found no 
fault with Sir Pulteney Malcolm, but, on the contrary, 
regarded and spoke of him always with esteem. It 
must be remembered that the Admiral was not the 
Governor of the island. He had no authority over 
the inmates of Longwood, and was not the instru¬ 
ment whereby the policy of the Allied Powers towards 
Bonaparte was carried into execution. But if Sir 
Pulteney had been substituted for Sir Hudson,,., not 
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even all his •fine qualities would have saved him 
from the dislike of Napoleon, for he would have done 
his duty as Sir George Cockburn did, and, like Sir 
George Cockburn, he would have been stigmatised 
with names of opprobrium. 

The truth was told by Count Montholon when he 
said to Lieutenant-Colonel Jackson, who visited him 
at his chateau of Frerai^y, near Arpajon, in France, 
after their return to Europe, “ Mon cher am% an angel 
from heaven could not have phased tis as Governor of 
St. Helena.” 
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C^APTER IV. 

FIBST INTERVIEW OP SIR HUDSON LOWE WITH BONAPARTE- 

DIFFICiULTy IN GETTmO THE FRENCH QFFICBRS TO SIGN THE 

DECLARATION — OTHER INTERVIEWS WITH BONAPARTE- 

LETTERS OF O’MEARA TO SIR THOMAS READS AND OTHERA 

Sir Hudson Lowe’s first official act after taking the 
oaths was to issue a proclamation* confirming all Sir 
George Cockburn’s general orders. He then, on the 
16th of April, having on the previous %ay intimated 
his intention at Longwood, proceeded there to visit 
Napoleon. He arrived at nine o’clock in the morning, 
but was told that Bonaparte was indisposed and could 
not then receive .visitors. The Governor therefore 
retired, after arranging that Sir George Cockbum and 
himself should have an interview with Bonaparte the 
following day, at four o’clock in the afternoon.^ 

The particulars of that interview h%ve been much 
misrepresented. The following is Sir Hudson Lowe’s 
own account of what took place on the occasion 

* Count Las Gases, in his ‘ Journal' under date April 16, 1816, thus 
describes the*first attempted interview, rnisrcpiesenting lUotives as usual: 
“April 16.—The new Governor arrived at lK)ngwood about ten o’clock, 
notwithstanding the rain, which still continued. He was accompanied by 
the Admiral, who was to introduce him, and. who had, no doubt, told him 
that this was the most suitable hour for his visit. The Emperor did not 
receive him: he was indisposed, and, even had he been well, he -would not 
have seen him. The Governor, by this abrupt visit, neglected the usual 
forms of decorum. It was easy to perceive that this was a trick of the 
Admiral. The Governor, who probably had no intention to render hi^iself 
at all disagreeable, appeared very much disconcerted. "We laughed in bur 
sleeves. As^for the Admiral, he was quite triumphant, The Governor, 
after long hesitation and very evident marks of ill-humour, took his leave 
rather abruptly. We doubted not that this visit had been planned W tho 
Admiral with the view of prepossessing us against each other at the very 
outset.” 
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* 

“Had my first interview with him at four o’clock 
in the afternoon; was accompanied to his house by 
Bear-Admiral Sir George Cockburn. General Ber-. 
trand received us in his dining-room, serving as an 
ante-chamber, and instantly afterwards ushered me 
into an inner room, where X. found him standing, 
having his hat in his hand. Not addressing me when 
I came in,, but apparently waiting for me to speak to 
him, I broke silence by saying, ‘ I am come, J^r, to 
present my respects to you.’ * You speak French, 
Sir, 1 perceive ; but you also speak Italian. You 
once commanded a regiment of Corsicans.’^ I replied,- 
the language was alike tp me. ‘ We will speak, then, 
in Italian,’ he said; and immediately commenced iii‘ 
that language a conversation which lasted about half 
an hour, the purport of which was principally as 
follows.; He first asked‘me where I had served—^how 
I liked the Cdrsicans—‘ They carry the stiletto; are 
they not .a bad people ? looking at me very signifi¬ 
cantly for an answer. My reply was, ‘ They do not 
carry the stildtto, having abandgned that custom in 
our service; they have always conducted themselves 
with propriety. I was very well satisfied with them.’® 
He asked me if I had not been in Egypt with them; 
and, on my'replying in the affirmative, entered into 
a long discussion respecting that country. ‘Menou 
was a weak man. If Kleber had been there, you 
would have been all made prisoners.* He then passed 
in review all our operations in that country, with 
which he seemed as well acquainted as if he had him- 

^ “ Je suis venu, Monsieur, pour vous presenter mes devoirs.” B. “ Vous 
paries Fran 9 ai 8 , Monsieur, je vois; mais vous parlez aussi Italian. Vous 
avez command^ un i^giment de Corses.” 

• ‘‘ Portano stiletti: non sono cattivi ?” 

* “ Non portano stilettihanno perduto quella usanza ' 9 .el nostro ser- 
vizio : si conducevano sempro molto bene. Era molto contento d! loro.” 
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self been there; blamed Abercromby for not landing 
sooner, or, if he could not land sooner, not proceeding 
to another point; Moore, with his 6000 men, should 
have been all destroyed; they had shown themselves 
good generals, however, and merited success from their 
boldness and valour. .He asked me if I knew Hutcliin- 
son—^whether it was the same that had been arrested 
at Paris. To which h reply was, of course, given in 
the negative. His question on this point betrayed 
great interest. The subject of Egypt was again re¬ 
sumed. It was the most important geographical point 
in the world, and had always been considered so. He 
had reconnoitred the line of the canal across the Isth¬ 
mus of Suez ; he had calculated the expense of it at 
ten or twelve millions of livres—‘ Half a million ster¬ 
ling,’* he said, to make me understand more clearly 
the probable cost of it: that,*a ^powerful colony being 
established there, it would have been‘impossible for 
us to have preserved our empire in India. He then 
fell again to rallying at Menou; and concluded with 
the following remark, which he pronounced in a very 
^erious manner:—* In war, the game is always with 
ihim who commits the fewest fiiults.’® It struck me 
as if he was reproaching himself with some great 
error.- 

“ He then asked me some further questions regard¬ 
ing myself—^whether I was not married ?i—^if I had 
not become so shortly before my leaving England ?— 
how I liked St. Helena ? I replied, I had not been a 
sufficient time here to form a judgment upon it. ‘ Ah I 
you have your wife; you are well off I After a short 


• Mezzft millione di lire .sterline.” 

• ** Dans le mdtier de la guerre, le jeu est toujours k eelui qni fait le 
moins de fantes.” 

• “ Ah 1 sTOte la vostra I” 
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pause he asked how many years I had been in the 
service ? ‘ Twenty-eight;’ I replied. - ‘ I am, there¬ 

fore, an older soldier than you,’^ he said. ‘Of which 
history will make mention in a very different manner,’ * 
I answered. He smiled;* but said nothing. I pro¬ 
ceeded immediately afterwards to take my* leave, 
asking permission to present to him two officers of riiy 
suite, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Thdmas Readc and Major 
Gorrequer, who had accompanied me, to which he 
assented. He spoke little to them, but, as we were 
going away, turned to me and said, ‘You are settling 
your affairs with the Catholics, I see; it is well done. 
The Pope has made concessions, and smoothed the way 
to you.’ Thus the interview terminated.” 

As the accounts hitherto given of this interview 
create the impression that Sir Hudson Lowe had 
rudely prevented. Sir (xeorge Cockburn from being 
present,® it is right to quote an extract from the 

* “ Je suis done i>lus vieux soldat que vous.” 

* “ Dontl’histoire le fera coiinaitre d'unc bien autre manifere.” 

* O’Meara says, “ The following day Sir Hudson Lowe landed, and was 
installed as Governor with the customary forms. A message was then sent 
to Longwood that the new. Governor would visit Napoleon at nine o’clock 
on the following morning. Accordingly, a little before that time Sir 
Hudson. Lowe arrived, in the midst of a pelting storm of rain and wind, 
accompanied by Sir George Cockburn, and^ followed by his numerous staff. 
As the hour fixed upon was rather unreasonable, and one at which Napoleon 
had never received any person, intimation was given to the Governor on 
his arrival that Napoleon was indisposed, and could not receive any visitors 
that morning. This appeared to disconcert Sir Hudson Lowe, who, after 
pacing up and down ^fore the windows of the drawing-room for a few 
minutes, demanded at what time on the following day he could be intro¬ 
duced : two o’clock was fixed upon for the interview, at which time he 
arrived, accompanied as before by the Admiral, and followed by his staff. 
ITiey were at first ushered into the dining-room, behind which was the 
saloon where they were to bo received. A proposal was mEide by Sir 
George Cockburn to Sir Hudson Lowe that the latter should be introduced 
by him, as being, in his opinion, the most ofQcial and proper manner‘of 
resigning to him the charge of the prisoner; for which purpose Sir George 
su^ested that they should enter the room together. This was acceded to 
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Governor’s report of the occurrence in his letter to 
Sir Hen^ Bunhury, the Under Secretary of State':— 

“ In order that there might be no mistake respect¬ 
ing the appointment being for Sir George Cockburn 
as well as myself, I distinctly specified to Bertrand 
that '^e should go up together. We went, were 
received in the outer yoom by Bertrand, w;ho almost 
immediately ushered me into Bonaparte’s apartment. 
I had been conversing with him for nearly half an 
hour, when, on his asking me if I had brought with 
me the Regent’s Speech, I turned round to ask Sir 
George Cockburn if I had not given it to him, and 
observed to my surprise that he had not followed me 
into the room. On going out I found Sir George in 
the ante-chamber much irritated. He told me that 
Bertrand had almost shut the door in his face as he 


by Sir Hudson Lowe. At the door of the drawing-room stood N'overraz, 
one of the French valets, whoso business it was to announce the names of 
the persons introduced. After waiting a few minutes, the door was opened, 
and the Governor called for. , As soon as the word ‘ Governor ’ was pro- 
nounced Sir Hudson Lowe started up, and stepped forward so hastily, that 
he entered the’ room before Sir George Cockburn was well apprized of it. 
The door was then closed; and when the Admiral presented himself, the 
valet, not having heard his name called, told him that he could not enter. 
Sir Hudson Lowe remained about a quarter of an hour with Napoleon, 
during which time the conversation was chiefly carried on in Itelian, and 
subsequently the officers of his staff were introduced. Tlie Admiral did 
not agmn apply for admission .”—Voice frmn Bt. Helena, vol. i. pp. 27,28. 
Count Las Cases says {JouthoI, April 17, 1816) that Napoleon was de- 
ligh^^ (ravi) with the circumstance. “ He burst into a fit of laughter, 
ruboTO^is hands, and o.vhibited the joy of a child—of a schoolboy who had 
successfully played off a trick on his master. ‘ Ah 1 my good Noverraz,' 
said he, ‘ you have done a clever thing for once in your life. He had 
heard me say that I would not see the Admiral again, and. he thought be 
was bound to shut the door in his face. This is delightful.' ” Count 
Montholou, however {HieiU, voh i. p. 2^) describes Napoleon’s conduct 
very differently, and as having been much more becoming his character:— 
“ The oversight of the valet grieved him (fo pema ); he charged'O’Meam 
to say so to Sir Qeorge'Cockburn, and even sent ot^e^of ns to express to 
his regret.” 
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was following me into the room; that a* servant had 
put his arm acrc^s him. He said he would have 
forced his way, but that he was expecting I would 
have turned round* to see if he was following me, 
when he supposed I would have insisted on our tier¬ 
ing the room together. I told him I knew nothing of 
his not being in the same room until Bonaparte asked 
me. for the Regent’s Speech; that I had not turned 
round before, nor would it have ever occurred to me 
to do so, not having any suspicion of what was pass¬ 
ing. Bonaparte was.ready to receive him after I had 
left the room, but he would not go in. Bertrand and 
Montholon ^ve been with him since, making apolo¬ 
gies ; but the Admiral, I believe, is still, not quite 
satisfied about it. I mention these particulars dor 
■ your private informalion, in the event of anything 
being said upon them, either in an oflScial or private 
manner, by the Admiral.”^ 

The following is the account which D’Hoata gave 
to Mr. Finlaison of the contretemps which had hap¬ 
pened \ and his letter, which is dated April 22, 1816, 
contains some interesting matter;— 

“ Since I wrote to you last the new G-overnor has 
arrived here and has taken t^e charge of Napoleon 

‘ Amongst-Sir H. Lowe’s memoranda is one in which he says, “When 
Bonaparte was ready to receive me, my name was called, and I inadvert- 
'mtly advanced immediately and entered the room, where Bonapajj|||bwas 
standing. I did not discover, tilll turned round, intending to referm the 
Admiral, that Sir George Cookburu was not in the room. It appeared 
afterwards that on his following me he was stopped at the door by 
I7oveiia^ Napoleon’s Swiss valet. I must acknowledge my error in pre> 
peding Sir George (kx^bum, who ought to have entered the room first for . 

pu^iose of introducing me ; but the mistake had taken place before^ 

award, of it. and when I was sensiUe of the irregularity ihwas too late 
io cdirect it. . ; I leave the account of this interview without any 

other.'tmnaTk than thdt t^e result of it was in no degree'uusatisfaotoiy, nor 
the cause of any misunderstanding With Bonaparte.” 
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out qf the luuida of Sir Q-eorge Cockbum, very much 
to«the satisfaction of both Napoleon and Sir George 
himself. It had; been agreed between Sir Hudson 
Lowe and Sir George Cockburn (at l^ie suggestion of 
the latter)’^ that they should riot allow Bonaparte to 
receive them separately, but that they should go in 
. together in order to remove from him any remains of 
acting the King. *The day after the Governor’s 
arrival,, therefore, he, accompanied by Sir George, 
proceeded to Longwood at about nine o’clock in the 
morning, having the day before signified their inten¬ 
tion of coming. However, Bonaparte was so dis¬ 
pleased at the earliness* of the hour, and not having 
been consulted himself as to what time he might like 
to admit them, that he would not see either the Go¬ 
vernor or Admiral, very much *to the astonishment of 
the former; however he sent word that he would be 
ready to receive him the next day at. any time be¬ 
tween .one and five. Accordingly his Excellency 
(accompanied by the Admiral) the next day again 
ascended the hill with his staff, and entered the fi*ont 
room of Longwood \ after a few minutes’ delay Sir 
Hudson'was called and went in, but,, on the Admiral’s 
attempting to follow him, the servant whose office it is 
to announce stopped him and actually put his hand close 
to his breast to prevent his entering^ tolling him at the 
same time that the Emperor wished to see the Governor 
aloiQLe* The Admiral, though greatly hurt at Sir Hudson 
Lowe breaking his agreement with him, nevertheless 
took no further notice of it than quitting the room. 
Sir pu<hipn Lowe afterwards endeavoured to exphdn 
it away, by saying, that he thought the Admiral was 
4kt his heels, and. that he did not discover his mistake 

' ' ■ • * . ' ■ ' ■ ' ■♦ . ifc i , ' i' r ' ■ ■ ■■■ ' -■■■ ; ■ ■ 

, » Opposite to' this statement Sir Hudson Lowe has written, in.the 
margin, ** False,” 
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until he turned about to call Sir Thomas Reade. 
This, however (in my opinion), is a very lame excnee, 
as he certainly ought to .have allowed the Admiral to 
precede him in entering, in order to introduce him 
officially. Montholon went the next day to the Ad¬ 
miral Ml of excuses, which I-believe to be all lies 
and [to coincide with ?] his own views and not author¬ 
ized by Buonaparte, particularly from a conversation 
which I had with,him the same day, in which, after 
some desultory remarks, he said, ‘I believe the Ad^ 
miral. was ill used yesterday when he came up with 
the new Governor; what does he say about it ?’_ con¬ 
tinued he. I replied, ‘ He certainly conceived it as 
an insult offered to him, and was greatly offended at 
it; some explanation, however, has been given to 
him by General Montholon concerning it.’ Buonaparte 
then said, * I certainly will never see him with plea¬ 
sure ; but he did not announce himself as being 
desirous of seeing, me.’ . I replied, ‘He wished to 
introduce officially to you the new Grovernor, and 
thought in that capacity it was not necessary to be 
previously announced.’ Buonaparte then said, ‘He 
should have signified to me by Marshal Bertrand 
that'he wanted to see me; but,* continued he, ‘he 
wanted to embroil me with the new Governor, and 
fcT that reason persuaded him to come up at nine 
o’clock in the morning, though he well knew that I 
never received any persons, and never would, at-'that 
hour: he did it out of malice. It is a pity that a 
man who really has talents, for I believe him to be a 
very good officer in his service, should have behaved so 
ill as he has done to me; he had an opportunity of get¬ 
ting a. good character by treating me well, but instead* 
of that he'has proved [earned?] himself one which will 
cover him with disgrace to posterity. It will appear 

VOL.'I. L 
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in print yet; it .showed the greatest want of gene¬ 
rosity in him to insult the unfortunate, because insult¬ 
ing those who are in your power, and consequently 
cannot make any opposition, is a certain sign of a low 
and ignoble mind. I, in my misfortune, sought an 
asylum, and instead of that I found ilbtreatment^ con¬ 
tempt, and insult. The first he offered me was at 
his own table in the ‘Northumberland, shortly after I 
came opcboacd. I did not wish to sit at table for two 
or three hours, like the English^ guzzling down wine 
■to make myself drunk, and therefore got up and 
walked out upon deck; upon which he said in a con¬ 
temptuous manner, “ I believe the General has never 
read Lord Chesterfield,” meaning that I was deficient 
in .politeness and did not know how to sit at table; 
upon which Madame Bertiand, who understands Eng¬ 
lish, said to him, “ Sir, the greatest sovereigns in 
Europe have thought it an honour to dine with the 
Emperor Napoleon.” ^ This was a most gross insult 
to me. I will never see him with pleasure; my com- 
munfeation with him is finished now. If he chose to 
force his in s^ord in hand, he flight ^ve done 
it as I was m his power, ^but with my own.fi^ will I 
swill never see him again. If he wftnted to see Lord 
Keith, dr Lord St. Vincent, or flbrd Melville, Would 
Jie not have sent to know -at what time they would 
find inconvenient to receive him? and**I think that 
the actf)ns I have performed are at least as well 
know]^* contmued he, ^Ughing, ‘ as any the two fiiSt 
have done, setting aside that I have been a crowned 
h^. He is a madman,* said he then, *a vulgar man.** 
I said all I could in^the Admiral’s excuse, but to no 
*avail; especially a&er the Lord Chesterfield anecdote,. 
I Could say but little^ as he .'asked * What'could 

‘ “ C’est «n fou, .... e'est un homm^gp^er.” 
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that be for but an insult?’ ‘This new Governor,^ 
said he, ♦ is a man of very few words, but he uppers 
to be a polite man; however, it is only ]^m a 
man’s conduct for some time that you can judge of 
him.’ General Montholon ^me in at this moment 
with a translation of the paper which the domestics 
who wished to remain with’him Were to sign. Buona¬ 
parte looking at it said, ‘Why, ’this is not French, it 
m not sense.’ ‘Sire,’ said the other,, ‘it is a literal 
translation of the English.’- ‘ However,’ s£ad Napo¬ 
leon, ‘ it is neither French nor German’ (tearing it in 
two): ‘ you are a fool.’ ^Then looking at me, said he, 

‘ He makes a translation into stuff which is not 
French, and is nonsense to be understood by any. 
Frenchman.’ He then desired Montholon to go into^ 
the next room, when he dictated to him in my hearing 
the following in place of it. ‘ We, the undersigned, 
wishing to continue in the service of H. M. the Bm- , 
peror Napoleon,- consent, horrible as is the abode in 
St. Helena, to remain here. ’We submit to the re¬ 
strictions, though unjust. and arbitrary, that are im¬ 
posed ^on H.*^. and upon the persons in hisos^ice.** 
‘Therl^' said he, ‘let those who like ligBr il^^ I 
remembered almiMt exactly the words, and 
obtained a copy <rf it. I ought to have %ie’ntiohed 
first to you that an offer has been made to sudi of t^ 
Generals aad domestics as are willing to av^ them¬ 
selves of it to proceed to the Cape, from“ Wheaoe'a 
passage would be found them to England, and ttnt 
i those' who were d^irous of remaining mult sign a ., 
paper purporting their intention of Stoyiug with Buona- 

- - - , — * ' _. ^ ^ -f — ^ ^ ^ / j - j ■ * 

* '**''soasffign^. voulant continuOT k restor au service de S. M. 

. I’EmpeteiUc ISCipbldbiii'cohsentonSi-qnelqu^afiWax que soit le.s^oor dssim. 

Kooa nous soumettxons aux qtrolqa’tn- 

qu’ou fk imposdes VSJI. et au? p^sonnes de atm 

service.” 

l’2 
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parte, and their consent to undergo such restrictions 
as the British might think proper to impose upon him. 
All, however, have chosen the latter, with the excep¬ 
tion of Marshal Bertrand, who, I believe, h^s not yet 
decided. The next day Buonaparte spoke to me about 
the various letters which had appeared in the English 
newspapers concerning him since his arrival at St. 
Helena ; and alluded *particularly to one in which the 
writer asserted several falsehoods concerning* his vora¬ 
city of appetite, and that he drank.a pot of porter and 
two bottles of claret at breakfast. ‘ Why,’ said he, 

‘ I do not know what the English will make of me in 
the end; they say that I drink so many bottles of 
wine daily, that I eat so much, that I will produce a 
famine in this detestable rock. I suppose that they 
will make me eat a live buU at* a meal by-and-bye,’ 
continued he, laughing. ‘ Do you think the English 
people, really believe those stories?’ He then launched 
out into invectives against the island, which, as they 
were nOt to be confradibted, of course I answered not; 
asked me if I had not been at Capri in the Bay of 
Naples, to which I answered in the affirmative. He 
^ked me then which I thought worst of the two; to 
which I answered that in time of peace with Naples 
[Capri was the] preferaljle residence, but in time of 
W^X 1 conceived it [otherwise. He then asked] ^ if I 
not been in Alexandria in Egypt: I answered, 
*Yes.’ *In a line-of-battle ship,’ said he; ‘but I 
suppose ypu could not enter [the harbour].* I told 
him that we soon found a passage’'through which any 
vessel might go,’ which he would not believe for some 
time, until I told him that I saw the Tigre and Ca.no- 
pns, of eighty guns paph, enter with ease. Why,* 

* words ^tMa bradketa are supplied by egnjebfeare, as blanks exis^ • 
in tbe copy of the letter to which the author has had aboess. 
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said he, with astonishment, ‘that Commodore Barre, 
whom you took in the Rivoli, Was ordered by me to 
sound for a passage when I was there, and reported 
to me that there was not a possibility of a line-of-battle 
ship entering the harbour/^ He observed then that 
the French fleet might have been saved if he had done 
his duty; and made some remarks not much to the 
credit of the French naval officers. I told him then 
that we had blockaded up the passage by sinking two 
vessels laden with stone in it; to which he replied 
that it was easy to remove such obstacles. Notwith¬ 
standing the great prejudice he has against the Ad¬ 
miral, *[ should not be surprised if he will have reason 
in a short time to wish him back again, as I hear it 
whispered that, though the allowances, with respect 
to eating and'drinkinj?, furniture, &c., will be much 
more liberal than heretofore, yet that restrictions still 
more severe than those ordered by the Admiral will 
be imposed upon him, which, God knows, were so 
strict, that anything more mirst be superfluous. The 
Admiral had a very delicate and difficult task to per¬ 
form ; and after having surmounted every difficulty, 
presented both by nature and the want of every con¬ 
venience, and imdergoing all the opprobrium with 
which he is loaded by them for obeying his orders. 
Sir Hudson steps in, finds everything nearly finished^ 
smd brings with him directions to supply Buonapafte’s 
table in the most liberal manSier, instead-of eight 
ebyers, which tihe Admiral by his instructions was 
limited to. The Admiral certainly was father too 
economical, but I suppose. he acted according to. the 
b^t of his judgment up to the strict letter of his- 
orders. ^ Do not I®!* letter be made public, as yoy. 

* T^^Q^oe, wbidb could not bo dedphored, bas bjaen corrected from 
tbo ‘ Voice/voU i p. ^7,' 
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most readily perceive that he ^onld know* directly 
vrhLO tfas the author, and repute me ae a Spy. ' I sent 
yOtt by the Kedpole some of his hair and decoratidhs, 
blit you have not acknowledged the receipt of them. 

; . . Hope is even an inhabitant of St. Helena, and 
sometimes her cheering influence reaches to the br^t 

of the once so much dreaded possessor of Longwood;” 

• ' * 

In his despatch to Earl Bathurst of the 21st of 
.April, Sir Hudson Lowe, after making an official 
report of all his proceedings since his arrival, and of 
his interview and conversation with Bonaparte on tfle 
17th, thus spoke of Longwood :— 

“Whilst at Longwood, 1 took an opportunity of 
looking round the situation and buildings. The situa¬ 
tion appears to unite as many Mvantages as could be 
well found in the island, and really does not seem 
liable to the objections which General Bonaparte’s 
family has been so studious to raise against it; but 
the house itself is a very straggling one, having only a 
ground floor, to which several small rooms have been 
added, with offices, detached buildings, and a new 
house close to it building for General Bertrand; (he. 
whole with trees intermixed, without any enclosure Or 
area,i.and consequently exceedingly difficult to guard 
^th perfeet security during the night-time^ Six sen¬ 
tries are drawn close to it at night; but the British 
officer who lives iil^^e house, to accompany Geneses 
B<maparte when he goes out, acquaints me he does not 
cdhsider it would be difficult fmr him to effeot his 
escape from it, during a veiy dark night, Without 
being observed by the sentries. 

“ The only rooms of which I SaW the *mtm*ior m tlte 
building were the sitting and dining rooms., Tl^y aio 
as well fitted up, perhaps, as the means of the island 
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Edmi^ted, but neither the furniture nor general appear¬ 
ance corresponds ^ to what might be considered to 
appertain to a General officer of rank in any other 
place—^very inferior, indeed, to that of the house 
allotted for me, which is like that of an English gen¬ 
tleman's ordinary country residence, such as your 
Lordship’s instructions have pointed out for him.^ 

“ I, however, only saw two rooms, and must there¬ 
fore reserve a more conclusive report till I examine 
the house in detail. As a temporary residence it is, 
perhaps, as good as could have been obtained for him; 
but the question of its remaining as his permanent one 
is liable on more than one ground to some objection. 
The general defect of the house at Longwood is the 
scattered style of building, without having any enclosed 
area. To remedy this,, for any habitation in which 
General Bonaparte may be placed, I should beg leave 
to recommend that a considerable quantity of iron 
railing, not of too massy a kind, should be sent out by* 
some of the first ships from England, sufficient to 
enclose a space of at least 600 yards. To make other 
enclosures and divisions it might be advisable to send 
out about 1200 yards of invisible fence, of somewhat 
a closer construction than is ordinarily used. .... I 
enclose, for your Lordship’s information, two fort¬ 
nights’ accounts of Mr. BalcCmbe, pmweyor to*^ene- 
ral Bonaparte’s household. The amount of one is 
j633/. 5s. 4d. ; the other, 567i.^s. 4rf. The annual 
;e?^pse, consequently, at the former rate, is above 
1^6,000^.; and at the latter, 13,000/. The number of 
. 'pe:^ps for which this expense is incurred is fifty-one, 
of whopi nine alone, with four children, are of his 
•fiimUy.; . ,thq rest, with the exception of two officers in 

‘ 4 pasnge the oooBideration of Sir Hudaoa Lowe for the 

ilheliunateel' Loog^ood. 
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attendance upon him, being servants; l am not as yet 
enabled to say whether it may be possible to effect 
any reduction m this expense.” 

We have seen, from O’Meara’s fetter of the 22nd 
of April, that the domestics at Longwood were re¬ 
quired to sign a paper stating their willingness to 
remain. A similar declaration was exacted from the 
French officers, in pufsuance of the instructions con¬ 
tained in Lord Bathurst’s letter of the 10th of Januaiy. 
“ The tenor of this declaration,” says Count Montho- 
lon, ** was unsuitable; but to declare in writing our 
determination to share the Emperor’s captivity was 
accepted by us without hesitation—I may venture 
almost to say with a kind of joy, for it afforded us the 
opportunity of giving a high testimony of our devo¬ 
tion.” He then says that Count Las Cases, General 
Gk>urgaud, and himself took their declarations to 
Count Bertrand* and requested him to forward them 
with his own to the Governor, but that Count Ber¬ 
trand refused to sign ; that he received an order to go 
to Plantation House to reply verbally to the commu¬ 
nication, and endeavour to obtain some modification of 
the conditions; that he was well received by Sir Hu% 
son Lowe, but gained nothing; that the next day 
Napolion sent Count Mofltholon himself’to Sir George 
Cockburn for the same purpose; that the 19th was 
passed by the Governor or his Aides-de-Camp going 
and coming on the subject of the declarations; that 
the Governor would yield nothing; and that on the 
20th they had all signed except Count Bertrand, who 
held out until the 24th.* Sir Hudson Lowe had drawn 


* B^cits de la Captivity do I’Eniperour Napoldon, tome i. 247^48.' - 
The English edition (vol. i. p. 186) ^rcs a much shorter account the 
transaction* 
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up a form of declaration and sent it to them for their 
respective signatures, but this by no means suited the 
susceptible vanity of the French officers, who thought 
this a good opportunity for making a display of hero¬ 
ism and insulting^^the British Government. Each, 
therefore, adopted a style of his own, and it is amusing 
to see how the changes are rung upon the miseries 
they pretend, in order to enhance the merit of their 
devotion to “ the Emperor.” 

Count Las Cases said,— 

“ I, the undersigned, repeat the declaration already 
made by me in Plymouth Eoads, that I mean to share 
the fate of the Emperor Napoleon; to accompany him, 
to follow him, and to alleviate as much as I can the 
unjust treatment he experiences by the most unheard- 
of violation of the rights of man, and which affects mfe 
personally so much the more, as it was I who transmitted 
to him the offer and the assurances of Captain Maitland, , 
of the Bellerophon, that he had^ orders from his Govern¬ 
ment to take the Emperor and his suite under the protec¬ 
tion of the British flag, if such were his wish, and to con¬ 
duct him to England. . . . .' And now, notwithstand- 
i^ the knowledge I have acquired of the horrors of an 
a^de in St. Helena, so injurious to the health of the 
Emperor and to that of everjs European, and although 
during the six months that we have passed "lin the 
island I have suffered every species of privation, which 
I voluntarily increase daily, in order to expose myself 
as little as possible to the want of those courtesies to 
which ’my rank and habits lay claim, I reiterate tiliat, 
'^J^anstant in my sentiments, my desire is to remain wit^ 
the Emperor, and that I am ready tp submit to the 
same r^trictions as may be arbitrarily imposed upon 

. . ** Lb Comte DE Las Cases.” 
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Comit Montholou said,— 

' “ I, the undersized, repeat the declaration which I 
made in Plymouth Boads, of my desire to follow tih,e 
Emperor Napoleon. I confided in the assurances given 
us by Oaptain Maitland, of his Britannic Maj^ty^s 
diip Bellerophon, in the name of his Government. . . 
... In respect to us, all the laws of nations and 
those of England have been violated. From Plymouth 
Boads we have been transported to a distance of 2000 
leagues from our country to the torrid zone, and there 
confined on a sterile rock, continually enveloped in 
clouds, drenched with rain, and beaten by the winds, 
and whose climate, by the extraordinary variations of. 
its temperature, is more fatal than any other to the 
health of Europeans. For the last six months we have 
been deprived of everything which could render life 
supportable, and, as if that were not enough, we have 
been subjected to arbitrary restrictions not even justi¬ 
fied by necessity. Nevertheless, since it is exacted, I 
hereby declare, in order that I may continue my ser¬ 
vices to the Emperor Napoleon, and afford him some 
consolation in his unhappy condition, that I subn^it to 
the restrictions impose^ and voluntarily connect my 
fate with his. 

“ Le GfiNfiRAL Comte db Montholon.” 

General Gourgaud, after detailing his abortive com¬ 
mission to deliver Napoleon’s letter, to the Prince 
Begent, thus proceeded:— 

** During the six months that, hs-ve been upon 
this rock I have suffered from the. l^tal effects of its 
climate. A terrible disorder (dysentery), from 
I am scarcely recovered, had brought me to the brink 
of tile grave.* S^iarated fipom all my fiiira%v having 

. r ' " "' "' ■— ." ■ -— .' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ir 

* See O’lfeura’ii acoonnt of Qc^ Qourgaud’e ilUiewi, pp. 76^ 70, (0te, 
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no one to tend me but strangers, whose language I did 
not understand—^for on my arrival in the island, under 
pretence of some slight irregularity, an old servant 
who had followed me from attachment was taken from, 
me and sent back to Europe *—1 have experienced 
more than any one all the horrors of this place; never¬ 
theless, since I am required to renounce remamCng 
with the Emperor, to whom I may minister some con¬ 
solation, unless I declare my submission to the restric¬ 
tions that are imposed upon him, I submit to every¬ 
thing that is dictated to me by my attachment, by 
duty, and by honour. 

“ Le Baron db Gourgaijd, General of Artillery.” 

Count Bertrand made more difficulty, and a corre¬ 
spondence took place*between.him and the Governor, 
which was terminated by the latter informing, him 
positively, that if he refused to sign the declaration he 
must embark with his femily within a week on board • 
the Phaeton frigate, for the Cape of Good Hope. 

This decisive language of the Governor had the 
immediate effect of inducing Count Bertrand to sign 
the'following declaration:— 

“ To Lieutenant-Gbhebaii Sir Hudson Lowe. 

“ Monsieur le Qouverneur, “ Longwood, April 24,1816. 

“ I have received the letter you did me the honour 
to 'write to me yesterday. The health of tihie Emperor 
not allowing of my leaving him at present, and no 
otl^r ib:eans being left to me of fulfilling the engage¬ 
ment I ha>ro contracted) I declare it is my wish to 
r^Mn n.t Helena, and to submit to the Same 

I'l't-nTitr- rTi*wi ■ i.M....!.-.''. ;—^— -i'- . ' - '- - - 

Udi 'olaQdefttindy got on board the Northnmbel'land,-«Dd 

prooeeded~te Sti Hel«ia in defiance of the Admiral’s positive prohibition. 
See Q: Gbckbttm’lt despatch, p. 86, ante. 
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restrictions as are imposed upon the Emperor, I have 
the honour to l>e. &c. 

. “Lb Comte Bertkand.” 

Sir Hudson Lowe transmitted his con^pondence 
with Count Bertrand, and copies of the declarations, to 
the Secretary of State, in a despatch, in which ho 
said,— 

• 

“ The form of declaration was delivered to General 
Bertrand on the 18th instant. On the 20th I received 
a letter from him, enclosing declarations in quite a 
different form from all the officers .and French at¬ 
tendants excepting himself. As the conclusion of 
them is equally binding with that I gave, and as the 
complaints with which they are prefaced would pro¬ 
bably have to be presented in some other form, I did 
not deem it necessary to return them, the more par¬ 
ticularly as they contain so true a picture of the pre- 
• sent disposition, feeling, and character of some of the 
persons in question. The declaration from the ser¬ 
vants was quite unlooked for; I shall have a further 
communication with them.^ There has been an evi¬ 
dent attempt to mislead and entangle them as political 
characters in the same discussions with their masters. 

, . . . With the present feelings of the persons at¬ 
tached to General Bonajparte, I conceive the whole of 
them, with the exception perhaps of Las’Cases, had 
better be removed; and the insolent and presump¬ 
tuous manner with which they manifest their opinions, 
on all occasions, bcH;h verbally and in writing, respecting 
the measures which the British^pqvemment has thought 
fit to adopt respecting Bonaparte himself (of which Ge- 

; * No copy of the declaration of the servants has been fonnd in Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s papers. He suhsequently saw them, and they condrmed what was 
stated in the paper they had signed. 
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nerai Bertrand’s conversation will exhibit an example), 
might afford a sufficient pretext;—on all which, how¬ 
ever, your Lordship’s judgment will better determine.” 

Although Sir Hudson Lowe consented to accept 
these declarationsj notwithstanding their offensive 
tone, the Bnglish Government would not receive them 
couched in such language, and, as will be hereafter 
seen, insisted that the dcclaratiou should be signed 
as originally drawn, under pain of instant dismissal 
from tlie island. 

Among the materials for tlj^e history of Bonaparte’s 
captivity, the reports of the orderly officer in attend¬ 
ance upon him at Longwood are deserving of attention, 
as they noticed eVery transaction and conveyed every 
complaint within a few hours after, and often at tho 
instant they occurred. For this reason extracts from 
these reports from time to time will be given, and 
they will afford the means of correcting some mis¬ 
representations. 

On the 30th of April Captain Poppleton wrote to 
the Governor,— 

“I did not see General Bonaparte the whole of 
yesterday; he did' not quit his apartment even to 
dinner. I ascertained his being there in the morning 
by the usual ringing of his *bell.^ In the evening, 
about four'* o’clock, I found Madame Montholon, 
backed by the General, had said,-General Bonaparte 
as well as herself had been extremely iU the whole of 
the previous night in consequence of eating spme fish. 
As the General did ho|fc make his appearance^ I re¬ 
quested Hr. O’Meara would, under the pretence of 
viriting him on account of his illness, ascertain if he 

* This Twas surely being -cbntrat with very insufficient evidence. How 
did Captain Poppleton know that it was Napoleon who rang thd^ hell ? 
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was there. Dr. O’Meara went to his room door, 
hea^ hinr speak, but'from his confidential servant, 
Marehand, was told he had not been ill at all, bnt 
was np till a very late hour writing.” ^ 

On the same day Sir Hudson Lowe had a second in¬ 
terview with Napoleon, which he thus describes :— 

** Having reccived'an intimation from Captain Pop- 
pleton, the orderly officer ‘Attached to Longwood 
House, that General Bonaparte had not been visible 
the day before, but that Cxthor he or Dr. O’Meara 
Would certainly endeavour to sec uiin in the coarse of 
that evening, to be enabled to make nis report as 
usual to me, I immediately repaired to Longwood, in 
order to prevent any unpleasant intrusion on him, 
however warranted by the instructions given to the 
Orderly officer, which require tnat he should . <ther see 
General Bonaparte twice during the day^ oi asct da ( 
his being on the spot, and report accordingly. I met 
General Montholon at the door of the house, asked 
how General Bonaparte was, and, on being told he was 
indispe^ed and suffering, said I wished to offer him the 
assistance of a medical officer, but begged him to wait 
on General Bonaparte and acquaint him I was there, 
ima^ning, as it Was after four o’clock, when he usupily 
reived people, he would probably see me. General 
Montholon went in, and returned shortly afterwards, 
saying General Bonapa.rte would see me. 

“ I passed thrqugh his dining-room, drawing-room, 
anoiiier.rooDi in which were displayed a great number 


» These nntraths were very common at Iibngwood. Count Montholon 
says tlu^ on the 26th of-April, 1816, the Goveraor a^ed to be admitted to 
Napoleon, ,who tofused to 'see himi and ordered him to be told that ho 
was ill a^ in bed. loudly, however, had the Oov^or left when -the 
^ Empraw Gi^ed fw his oamageiand took a long drive.”— Jticitf, rol. C 261. 
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of maps and plans laid ont on a table, and several 
loose* quires of writings, apparently memoirs and' ex¬ 
tracts, and was then introduced into an inner apart¬ 
ment, with . small bed in it and a . couch, on which 
latter Bonapa.r"^'^ was reclining, having only his dress¬ 
ing-gown ard ‘thout his shoes. He raised him¬ 
self up a littio .ps entered the room, and, pointing 
out p, c' T io f 6lose to the couch, desired I would 
sit d n. * r'eated j-sclf and commenced the con- 
vei'sa .-a >. • was sorry to hear he was suf- 

feritsj •- sot.sittOii, and had come to offer him 
(hx; nicdical officer of respectability* 

no with me from England, that he 

L’ if ' enefit of his advice as well as 

t.l j , j. • . A ra, should he require it. * I want 
n / 4;* ^ his r«', ly. He then, after some 
questions, asked n'c whether the wife 
(}: ovfrt' ‘^nigbara had arrived ? She had 
n *... ■ :et ^ j ^ 1 had reason to regret 

anoltn '* * lamant transport had 

I! ' -le war lad^n with several 

■a!. cl’^ ' tAi) him, such as wines, 

t fhes^l^^, . id it was all owing to 

lii* van'that t was a miserable 
pif-’o O' ,, .MV -n the part our Admiralty not to 
give wu . 31 aoove 200 tons a chronometer—^he 

lrvi,d cii-asr-Av. d. to be done in France; that, exclusive 
oi 'he V , *e of the ship, the lives of the persons in it 
v uted chat consideration. I said they were^ not 
tTCbsels employed under the direction of the Admiralty, 
but of another board. This made no (Terence, he 
said. After some other general and unimportant 
questions A short interval of silence ensued. He lay 
recHqed pn hk; his eyes cast down, ap^grqntly 

■ ‘** j ' *.. .. ■ / ' ' I ' ——■ . . " ■■■ ' »V'» ' 

Ef. Biator. • ** Je ne veux pas de uaMedns.** ’ ^ 
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s4ffering gi good deal from an oppression in his breath¬ 
ing (which ha4 been particularly observable, so hfl to 
cause-^an occasional interruption.to his voice whilst in 
discoili^, and his countenance unusually sallow and 
even b^ted. He recovered himself after a little 
while to ask me wliat was the situation of affaire in 
France at the time I left Europe ? I said, everything, 
I believed, was scttlc'd there. 

Beauchamp’s ‘ Campaign of 1814* was lying on 
the floor near him. lie asked me if it was me who 
had written the letters referred to in the appendix to 
his work. I replied, ‘Yes.’ recollect Marshal 
BlUcher at Liibeck,’ he said; * is he not very old ? ’— 
‘Seventy-five years,’ I replied, ‘but still vigorous, 
supporting himself on horseback for sixteen hours in 
the day, when circumstances render it necessary.’ Ho 
sat reflecting a few moments without any observation. 
He resumed: ‘The Allies have made a convention 
declaring me their prisoner: what do they mean ? 
They have not authority to do so (ni cn droit ni en 
fait). I wish you to write to your Gk>vernment and 
acquaint it I shall protest against it. I gave myself 
up to England, and to no other power. It is an act 
of the. British^Parliament alone which can warrant 
the proceedings against me; I have been treated in a 
cruel manner. I misunderstood the character of the 
English people. I should have surrendered myself to 
the Emperor of Russia, who was my friend, or to ihe 
Emperor of Austria, who was related to me. There 
is courage, in putting a man to death, but it is an act 
of cowardice to let him languish, and to poison him 
in so horrid an island and in so detestable a climate.’ ‘ 

' V J’oi mal calculi I’esprit du peuple Anglais. J’attrais dd me rendre k 
I’EbipeTeur de Eiissic, qui diait mon ami, on a rEmpereur d’Autriohe, qui 
dtait mon parent. II y a du courage k faire tuer rm homme, nuds o’eat une 
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I said the island of St. Helena had neveft been re^ 
garded in that light; that, except so far as related to 
the precautions necessary for his personal security, it 
had been the desire of the British Q-overnment to 
render his situation as comfortable as possible; that 
the house, furniture, and effects of every kind coming 
out for his use* certainly indicated as much regard as 
it was possible to show him consistent with'’the main , 
object for which this place of residence had been 
selected. ‘ Let them send me a coffin; a couple of 
balls in the head is all that is necessary. What does 
it signify to me whether I lie on a velvet couch or on 
fustian ? I am a soldier, and accustomed to every¬ 
thing. .1 have been landed kero like a convict, and 
proclamations forbid the inhabitants to speak to me,’^ 
—attributing a great deal of all this to the Admiral; 
but concluded with saying, ‘ It is not that the Admiral 
is a bad man.’* 

“ The conversation then turned on the localities of 
Longwood House. He inveighed l>itterly against it; 
said he was excluded from all communication with the 
inhabitants; that many persons in the town would 
willingly come to see him, but that they were afraid 
to ask for passes; that ho‘ had no trees about him; 
that this- alone rendered the spot detestable; that he 
coiild not ride to any extent'; that he wished to have 
a greater range for his exercise without being accona- 
pahied by an officer; that unless I gave him a greater 
range I could do nothing for him. I told him the 


lachet^ de le fairp lar^uir et empoisonner dana une ilo ai affreuse et sdvs un 
olimat si -ddiestablo.” 

* “ Qu’on m’suvoie un oercueil! Deux balles dans la t6te, voila ce qu’il 
faut. Qu’importe moi si je me couche sur un canapd de velours on de 
Ijasin? Je suis un soldat, et accoutum^ i tout. On m’a d€barqud ^ 
corame un gayrien. Proclamations d^fensent aux liabitans de me parleiv’ 
■ “ Ce n’est pas que I’Amiral soit un m^bant homme.” , 

VOL. I. M 
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rtmge of ^Longwood was greater than any otlier piece 
of ^ound on ■ the island. He said perhaps so; but 
that there was the camp on part of it. He did not 
want to see the camp always \ he could not ride where 
that was. He wished the people of the island might 
be allowed to come and see him. He recurred fre- 
^quently to the hardship there was in' depriving him 
of all intercourse with them. His addresses to me on 
this point were humble and artful; they obtained no 
assent from me. He spoke of my having insisted on 
seeing his servants; that it was a strange thing to 
interfere between a man and his valet-de-chambre; 
that personally seeing and examining the servants 
after.having received their declaration was as much 
as to say, ‘ in good French, that they had lied.’ ^ I 
told him *it was Count Bertrand’s fault. I had 
pointed out to him the way in which I intended to 
receive their declaration; he wished it to be other¬ 
wise, but I had insisted upon receiving it in the manner 
I had indicated.’—‘ Ah! this is now over,’ he replied.® 
** He said he would recommend to the four who had 
signed their declaration to leave him whenever he 
found his situation more precisely defined, and should 
make application for their being permitted to do so. 
He said, ‘ Repeat cveiything I have mentioned to you 
to your Government. I wish them to know my senti¬ 
ments.* On going away I again offered him medical 
assistance. *I want no doctors,’ he replied. These 
were the last words he addressed to me.”® 


' “ En bon Fran^ais, qu’on avait menti.” 

* “ C’4tait la faute da Qdndral Bertrand. Je lui avals indiqo^ la 
mani^ qae je comptais reoevoit leur d^laration; 11 Pavait voolu faiba 
d’nne autre, inals j’avais insists pour la reoevolr de la manl^ que j'avais 
Indiqu^.” “ Ah 1 o’est one chose passfie.” 

Count Las Cases' (Jowmal, Aisnl 30, 1816) has given a very dif- 
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Further difiBcttlties having been thrown in the way 
of the orderly officer at Longwood seeing Bonaparte, 
who still confined himself to his room, Sir Hudson 
Lowe determined upon speaking to General Bertrand 
on the subject, and he proceeded to his house, accom¬ 
panied by Sir Thomas Reade, on the 4th of May, 
when he had an interview which he thus describes:— 

“After the “ordinary compliments I begged per¬ 
mission to have some private conversation, accom¬ 
panied, however, by Sir Thomas Reade. I commenced 
by acquainting him of the communication I had re¬ 
ceived on the 30 th of April from the orderly olBccr, 
as to the difficulty he had experienced in making any 
report to me of the actual presence of General Bona¬ 
parte at Longwood, in ’Consequence of his having been 
confined to his room and \ isiblc to no person for nearly 
two days : that, understanding ho had ])cen indisposed, 
I had myself repaired to Longwood to ofler him the 
assistance of a medical person, •but that he declined 
receiving any aid: that his confining himself under 
such circumstances, without suffering himself to be 
seen by any one, was productive of much inconve¬ 
nience, as the orderly officer could no longer make his 

ferent account of this conversation, at which, however, he was not jpresent. 
It is twice alluded to by O’Meara (Fbice, vo.. i. 38, 47), and what he 
represents Bonaparte to have told him that Sir Hudson Lowe had said is 
untrue. Napoleon’s ^wn remark to him (if indeed he ever made it) must 
have arisen from an excess of ill-humour:—“ ‘ D’orag the short interview 
that this Governor had with me in my hedcharaher,»coutinued he, ‘ one of 
the first thills which he proposed was, to send you away, and to take his 
own surgeon in your place. This he repeated twice ; and so earnest was he 
to gain his object, that, although I gave him a most decided refusal, ^when 
he was going out he turned about and again proposed it. I never saw such 
a horrid countenance. He sat on a chair opposite to my sofa, and on the 
little taMe betvfroen us there was a cirp of coffee. His physiognomy made 
such an unfavourable impression upon me, that I thought his looks had 
poisoned it, and I ordered Marchand to throw it out of the window; I 
could not have strallotvcdjt for the world.’ ” 

M 2 
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usual reports to me of his being actually on the spot; 
that I had notwithstanding said nothing on the subject, 
under the hope that the circumstance had occurred by 
accident and would not fall into common practice; 
but that I had that morning received a second report 
on the same subject, and found myself under the 
necessity of addressing him to obviate anything uur 
pleasant that might* occur from it, conceiving this 
would best be done by Genenil Bonaparte following 
the same system he had pursued before my arrival, of 
showing himself occasionally during the day, or, if 
really confined by indisposition, allowing himself to 
be visited by Dr. O’Meara, as had been before the 
praetiee : that, confining himself for forty-eight hours 
at a time in his room without any one seeing him, it 
became impossible to know whether he was actually 
in the house or not; the more so as, when questioned 
respecting him. Count and Countess de Montholou 
represented him to have been extremely unwell and 
vomiting, and his valet-de-charabre, who was also 
questioned, saying nothing had been the matter with 
him, but that he had been up all night writing: that, 
amidst such contrary reports, the orderly ofiicef could 
ascertain nothing from his own attendants : that I felt 
aU the delicacy of addressing him personally on such 
a subject: that I had refrained from noticing it to any 
one in the first instance ; and I trusted mentioning 
the. matter, in ai^micable manner to him (Count Ber¬ 
trand) would be the means of obviating anything of 
the same kind in future. 

“•General Bertrand, heard me with great attention ; 
and did not attempt to justify, but simply said Gene¬ 
ral Bonaparte was not aware of the officer at Long- 
wood having any orders to report about him. (I 
afterwards ascertained from Sir George Cockbum that 
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the instructions the,officer had received on this sub¬ 
ject, though not perhaps officially communicated to 
Q-eneral Bonaparte, were fully and perfectly under¬ 
stood ; and until my arrival i)r. O’Meara had been in 
the usual habit of seeing him every morning, whether 
ill of not.) General Bertrand then addressed me to 
remark that an order had been given to the merchants 
and shopkeepers in James Town’not to give credit to 
the persons in General Bonaparte’s family—that this 
put them to very great inconvenience, as there were 
several small articles which they could not obtain in 
any other manner I told him I had sent round such 
an intimation to the different merchants and shop¬ 
keepers, but that this was simply a renewal of the 
same caution they h^d already received from Sir 
George Oockbiirn. Gcner.d Bertrand said Sir George 
Cockburn had given out such an order, but had after¬ 
wards recalled it. I appealed to Sir Thomas R(?ade 
to hear General Bertrand’s remark, finding it in direct 
contradiction to what Sir George Cockburn had him¬ 
self said to me only two days before. General Ber¬ 
trand vshowed himself to be much disconcerted at being 
detected in an assertion so contrary to what the Ad¬ 
miral had said, and did not press further on the sub¬ 
ject, particularly when I told him there was no difficulty 
in his obtaining anything, within proper bounds, of 
which he might stand in need, but that he should 
send in his list of things wanted either to me or to Mr. 
Balcombe, instead of running up an account in town, 
and that they would be immediately procured for him. 
To this arrangement he could not object; but ds it 
checks communication with a variety of persons with 
whom the sending of goods might only be a pretext for 
other matters, I have no doubt of the prohibition 
being considered as a very unpleasant one. 
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“Finding he had addressed me on one subject 
where precaution had appeared to me particularly 
necessary, I resolved on opening another matter to 
him. Two officers returning to the CJape of Good 
Hope had gained admission to General Bonaparte, 
having onlj^ a passport from General Bertrand. I 
had understood from Sir George Cockburn that oc¬ 
casionally General Bonaparte had invited to dinner 
persons who had been presented to* him; and that 
in such cases he had directed the invitation-card of 
General Bertrand should bo considered as a sufficient 
pass. I said to General Bertrand I had understood 
he had granted passports to several individuals with¬ 
out reference to the only case in which I conceived 
they could have been admitted, that of invitation; 
and, to avoid trouble to himself as well as to me, I 
begged he would not give any pass to enter the house, 
except to such persons as had my permission; that 
otherwise they could not be allowed to be valid, and 
the sentries must turn the persons back. He affected 
great surprise at this communication; said it had been 
arranged with General Bonaparte and the Admiral 
himself that his (General Bertrand’s) passports should 
be always valid; that it made an entire change in 
General Bonaparte’s, situation, if ho was to be re¬ 
garded as a prisoner ‘au secret,’ and not be allowed 
to see any person except with a permission from the 
Minister of Police; that he must confer with the 
^ Emperor ’ upon it, and have further explanation on 
the subject. I advised General Bertrand not to en¬ 
deavour to make a point upon it; that if he (General 
Bertrand) had authority to grant passports to whom 
he pleased, my authority was of no avail, ««id he 
might as well at once be Governor; that I had only* 
called his attention, in the three "points we had dis- 
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cussed, to the regulations established by my predeces* 
sor—merely recurred to first principles; that I felt 
all the difficulty of reconciling the strict execution of 
my duty with that degree-of regard and attention 
which General Bonaparte appeared to require ; that 
it was an. object of particular solicitude with me to do 
so, but that where one point interfered with the other 
I could have no alternative, and I felt assured Gene¬ 
ral Bonaparte himself was too much of a soldier not 
to know what my duty required of me, or to disap¬ 
prove my mode of executing it; that I trusted he 
would explain aU this properly to him—if he required 
I would myself wait upon him and repeat.it—^it was 
of consequence matters should be explained in the 
precise terms and sense in which they were expressed; 
that, if so, I was a^ured he would see they were 
natural, and not be disposed to cavil at them. He 
told me the communication would be of a painful 
nature, but that he sho’uld express them with every 
delicacy in his power, and be Careful in particular not 
to ‘ jetcr dc rhiiilo au feu.’ 

“The conversation tlien terminated. The result 
was the establishment of threq points, which had been 
either before not sufficiently specific or had fallen 
into partial disuse, viz .;— 

“ 1st. The necessity of Gencial Bonaparte showing 
himself twice a day, morning and evening, or giving 
by some other means certain indications of his actual 
presence at the house. 

“ 2nd. The prohibition of communication with mer¬ 
chants, shopkeepers, and tradesmen, except thronerh 
the medium of a third person. 

‘•V3rd. The prevention of any stranger seeing him 
except with“the Governor’s previous authority. 

“ Sir George Cockbum, after my conference, told 
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me he had suffered Gencml Bertrand to give pass¬ 
ports;^ but considered himself as guarded from any ill 
consequence by the officer of the guard being com¬ 
pelled to report every person who passed, and send 
the passport to him. I was not aware of General 
Bertrand’s authority having extended to anything 
more than the invitations to dinner when I entered 
upon the conversation, with him, but have not on such 
account regretted the precise line now established by 
my conference with him.” 

On the 11th of May Sir Hudson Lowe caused a 
public notice to be- issued, that no person whatever 
was to receive or be the bearer of any letters or com¬ 
munications from General Bonaparte, the officers of 
his suite, his followers or servants of any description ; 
or to deliver any to them; as sucli communications 
were to take place through the Governor only. 

The Countess of Loudon and Moira, wife of Earl 
Moira, Governor-General of India, having arrived* at 
St. Helena on her passage to England, Sir Hudson 
Lowe availed himself of the occasion to invite Bona¬ 
parte to Plantation House, and addressed a polite note 
on the 11th of May to Count Bertrand, in which 
said,— 

“Should the arrangements of General Bonaparte 
admit it. Sir Hudson and Lady Lowe would feel gra¬ 
tified in the honour of his company to meet the 
Countess at dinner on Monday next at six o’clock. 
They request Count Bertrand would have the good¬ 
ness to make known this invitation to him, and jfbr- 
ward to them his reply.” 

Count Bertrand sent the following reply:— 


Vide pp. 61, 62, ante. 
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“ Count Bertrand has the honour to present his 
compliments to General Sir Hudson Ix)we, and to 
thank him for the trouble he has been pleased to take 
to inform him of the arrival in this island of the 
Countess Ix)udon ; he will be happy to pay his 
respects to her. Count Bertrand has commmiicated 
the note of Sir Hudson to the Emperor, who has not 
made any reply to it.^ 

“ Longwood, May 12, 1816.” 

The Countess of Loudon, however, received a ver¬ 
bal message, that Bonaparte would have been charmed 
at the opportunity of paying his “court” to her if 
she had been within his limits; and he sent some 
sweetmeats for her children. 

Sir Hudson Lowe’s invitation to Bonaparte to meet 
the Countess of London became the subject of an in¬ 
teresting conversation with Count Bertrand on the 
17th of May:— 

“ I mentioned to Count Bertrand,” says Sir Hudson, 
“my regret that I had not known of the difficulty 
which prevented General Bonaparte from seeing the 
Countess of Loudon, as it could have been so easily * 
removed; that, if he had any objection to be accom¬ 
panied by the orderly officer resident at Longwood 
House, I would myself, with “pleasure, have accom¬ 
panied him, or ^ent any officer of my personal staff; 
Or, if our official situation were to be considered as 
imposing any restraint upon him, any other officer of 
his own particular desire on the island. General Ber¬ 
trand said the ‘ Emperor ’ was resolved never to go 

0 _ 

‘ According to Count Montholon (Jidcits, vol, i. p. 270) Napoleon 
“ laughed much at this ridiculous messageand Count Las Cases 
{Journal, May 11, 1816) says he (the Count) “ blushed at the inde- 
corurh I” “ Je suis devenu rouge de l*inconvenance.” (See O’Meara’s 
‘ Voice,’ vol. i. p. 49.) 
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beyond his limits, if accompanied by any Bri^sh 
officer whatever, fite then entered ^nto a long detail 
of conversation, to prove to^ me that the precaution of 
giving him limits was ^rfectly unnecessary with 
respect to his security, so I^g as the sea-coast and 
the immediate approaches to it were guarded; and 
concluded by saying, ‘ He will never go beyond the 
limits assigned to him if he is to be accompanied by an 
English; if they wish to kill him here, they can 

do so.’ ^ l^eplied, ‘ If General Bonaparte wishes to 
kill himself, it is not our fault. Being at all times 
free to go out, it is his own affair if he does not profit 
by it. The reproach addressed to us is unjust.’ * I 
added, that I was really sorry to observe he had made 
such a strange law to himself, as any extension of his 
limits would, I feared, prove incompatible with the 
instructions I had received to provide for his personal 
security ; that the instructions were, he should be 
allowed to proceed nowhere except accompanied by a 
British officer; that by the consideration of Sir George 
Cockbum he had been, notwithstanding, granted an 
extent of nearly twelve miles on the most level and 
practicable part of the island for his habitual exercise, 
without being accompanied by any one; that, instead 
of this meeting any acknowledgment, it appeared to 
have only furnished matter for fresh demands; * that 
there were several officers in the island whom I*was 
well assured the Prince Regent of'England would not 
feel it an humiliation to be attended by. General 
Bertrand appeared struck with my last observation, 

‘ “ n ne d^pasaera jamais aes limites s’il eat acef^p^igag par tm ofiSder 
Anglais $ et si on vent le tuer id, on pout le faire.’* 

• “ Si le General Bonaparte vent se tuer Ini-mdme, ce n’ost pas notre 
faute. Etant tonjours libre de sortir, o'est sa propre affaire de He pas en 
profitei;. Le reproche envers nous eat injaBte.” 
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made no reply to it. In the course of conversation 
I-.mentioned that it was not luat encouragement to 
grant a further extension to his limits and that of the 
officers with him, when I found that hardly a stranger 
or any other person left the island who had an oppor¬ 
tunity of communication with him, that was not soli¬ 
cited to be the bearer of letters or messages, under 
pretence of conveying information to their friends or 
relations; at the same time that they all knew I was 
always ready myself to transmit any letters or com¬ 
munication they might have to send on such subjects. 
General Bertrand attempted to justify himself from 
this observation, but did it very imperfectly, being 
well aware of the circumstances I referred to.” 

No one can doubt the kindness which prompted 
the Governor to invite Napoleon to dinner; but the 
act, though well-intentioned, was, I think, a mistake. 
Bonaparte clung tenaciously to the title of Emperor, 
which Sir Hudson Lowe could not accord to him. 
And he must have been under the surveillance of an 
officer both in going and returning. The meeting, 
therefore, at table under such circumstances would have 
been productive of embarrassment on both sides. On 
board the Northumberland the case was- different, for 
there to dine with the Admirdl was almost a necessity. 

We must now detail the particulars of an extraor¬ 
dinary interview between Bonaparte and Sir Hudson 
Lowe on the same 17th of May, immediately after the 
latter had left General Bertrand:— 

.“It being necessaiy to come to some decision in 
respect to th^: house and furniture which had been 
sent from England for the accommodation of General 
Bontiparte and his followers, I resolved,” says Sir 
Hudson Lowe, “ on waiting on him, communicating to 
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hifti the. arrival of the various materials, and asking 
his sentiments in respect to their appropriation before 
I made any disposition of them. I previously called 
on General Bertrand to ask if he thought General 
Bonaparte would be at leisure to receive me, and on 
his reply, which was in the affirmative, proceeded to 
Longwood House, where, having met Comte Iais Cases, 
I begged he would be'the bearer of my message to the 
General, acquainting him of my being there, if his 
convenience admitted of being visited by me. I re¬ 
ceived a reply, saying the ‘ Emperor ’ would see me. 
I passed through his outer dining-room into his draw¬ 
ing-room. He was alone, standing with his hat under 
his arm, in the manner he usually presents himself 
when he assumes his Imperial dignity. He remained 
silent, expecting I would address him. Finding him 
not disposed to commence, I began in the following 
words:—‘ Sir, you will probably have seen by our 
English newspapers, as well, perhaps, as heard through 
other channels, of the intention of the British Govern¬ 
ment to send out hither for your accommodation the 
materials for the construction of a house, with every 
necessary furniture. These articles have now for the 
most part arrived. In the moan time. Government has 
received information of the building prepared for your 
reception at this place, and- I have instructions for 
appropriating the articles as may seem best, whether 
for making a new building, or adding to the conve¬ 
niences of your present one. Before making any dis- 
j^sition on the subject, I wished to know whether you 
had any desires to communicate to me regarding it.’ 
He stood as before, and made no reply. Observing 
his silence continue, I again commenced by saying— 
* I have conceived. Sir, that possibly the addition of 
two or three good rooms (deux ou trois salons) to your 
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present house, with other improvements to it, might 
add to your convenience in less time than by con¬ 
structing a new building/ . 

“He then commenced, but spoke with such ra¬ 
pidity, such intemperance, and so much warmth, that 
it is difficult to repeat every word he used. Without 
apparently having lent an ear to what 1 had said, he 
began,—‘ I cannot understand -the conduct of your 
Government towards me. Do they want to kUl me ? 
Are you come here to be my executioner—my gaoler ? 
Posterity will judge of the way in which I have been 
treated; the sufferings I experience will recoil upon 
your nation. No, Sir, I will never allow any one to 
enter the interior of ray house, to penetrate into my 
bed-chamber, as you have ordered to be done. When 
I heard of your arrival in this island, I thought that, 
as an officer of the army, I should find you possessed 
of politer manners than the Admiral, who, as a naval 
officer, might have had a rougher bearing. I have no 
fault to find with his heart. But how do you treat 
me ? It is an insult to invite me to dinner, and to 
call me General Bonaparte. I am the Emperor Napo¬ 
leon. Are you come here to be my executioner—my 
gaoler ? ’ ^ Whilst speaking in this manner his right 

' “ Je nc confoia rien a la conduite do arol >•0 Qouvemement envers moi. 
Est-co qu’on veut mo tuer ? Est-ce quo vous 6tes venii ici pour 6tro 
mon bourrean—mon geolier ? La postdrit^ jugcra do la maniere dont j’ai 
4t4 traitd. Los malheurs quo jo souffre retomberont sur votro nation. 
Non, Monsieur; je no pormettrai jamais qu’on entre dans I’intdrieur do 
ma maison, qu’on pdn^re dans nia cbambrc-k-couclier, comme vous on 
avez donnd I’ordre. Lorsq^ue j’ai entendu parlor do votro axriv^e dans 
oetto lie, j’ai cm quo, comme militaire do I’arm^e do terre, je vous 
aurais trouvd d’un caractfere plus honn6te qxie celui de I’Amiral, qui, 
oomnie ofScier de marine, aurait pu avoir des maniferes plus ddres; je n’ai 
pas ^ me plaindre de ^n ooeur. Mais de quelle manifere me traitez-vous ? 
Q’dtait une insulte de m’inviter li diner et do m’appeler le G^ndral Bona- 
.parte. Je no suis pas le G4n6ral Bonaparte—je suis l’Emi)ercur Napoleon. 
Est-M que vous fites venu ici pour 6tre mon bourrean—mon geolier. ?” 
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arm moved backwards and forwards, his perpon stood 
fixed, his eyes and countenance exhibiting everything 
which could be supposed in a person who* meant to 
intimidate or to irritate. 

“ I suffered him to proceed, though not without a 
strong feeling of restraint upon myself, until he was 
nearly out of breath, when, on his stopping, I said,— 

‘ Sir, I have not come* here to be insulted, but to treat 
of an affair which concerns you more than it does me.. 
If you are not disposed to speak about it, I will retire.’ 

‘ I had no intention to insult you. Sir, but how have 
you treated me ? Has it been in a way becoming a 
soldier ? ’—•* Sir, 1 am a soldier to perform *the duties 
I owe to my country in conformity with its customs, 
and not according to the mode of other countries. 
Besides, if you think you have any cause to complain, 
you have only to write, and I will transmit your 
representation to England by the first opportunity.’— 

‘ What will be the use of sending it to your Govern¬ 
ment ? it will not be attended to there any more than 
here.’—* I will have it published in all the papers of 
the Continent, if you wish it. I am performing my 
. duty, and am indifferent to anything besides.’ ^ Then 
adverting for the first time to the matter which had 
brought me to him, he, said, * Your Government has 


* “ ‘ Monsieur, je ne suis point venu ici pour 6tre insult^, mais pour 
trailer d’une affaire qui vous rogarde plus que moi. Si voua n’dtcs pas 
dispose d’en parler, je vais m’en aller.’ ‘ Je n’ai pas voulu voiw insulter, 
Monsieur; mats de quelle manidre m’avez-vous traitd ?—est-ce db la 
manibre d’un militaire F’ •;5.Honsieur, je suis militaire & la manidre de mou 
pays, pour faire mon devoir covers lui, et non pas d’aprbs cello d’un autre. 
D’aillevus, si vous croyez avoir raison de vous plaindre de moi, vous n’avez 
qu%derire: j’cnverrai votre representation en Angleterre par la pimiibre 
occasion.’ ‘ A quoi bon I’envoyer b. votre Qouvememont ? elle ne sera pas 
plus dooutde qu’ici.’ * Jo la fersi publicr dans toutes les gazettes du con¬ 
tinent, si vous me le.demandeii. Je fais inon devoir, et suis indifferent 
pour le leste.’ ” 
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made me no* official communication of the arrival of 
this house. Is it to be constructed where I please, or 
where you may fix it to be ?’—‘ I am now come,. Sir, 
for the express purpose of announcing it to you. I 
have no difficulty in replying td the other point. If 
there is any particular spot which you might have 
thought of to erect it upon, I will examine it, and 
have it erected there if I see no* objection to it. If I 
see any objection to it I will acquaint you of it. It 
was to combine this matter in some degree of concert 
with you that I am now come.’ ‘ Then you had better 
speak to the Grand Marechal ^about it,’ ho replied, 
‘ and settle it with him.’ * I prefer. Sir, addressing 
you upon it. I find so many medntelligences happen 
when I adopt-the medium of other persons, particularly 
as in the instance of the orders which you mention I 
had given for forcing an entrance into your private 
apartments, that I find it more satisfactory to address 
yourself.’ lie made no particular reply to this, walked 
about for a moment, and thei!, working himself up 
apparently to say something which he thought would 
appal me with extraordinary surprise or dread, he 
said,—‘Shall I tell you the trutli. Sir? Yes, Sir, 
shall I tell you the truth ? I believe that you have 
received orders to kill me—yes, to kill me. Yes, Sir, 
you have received orders to do any and every thing.’ * 
He then looked at me as if expecting a reply. My 
answer was,—‘ You remarked. Sir, at the last inter¬ 
view I had with you, that you had misunderstood the 
character of the English people, and you now equally 
misunderstand that of the English soldier.’ * 

* “ Voalez-vous, Monsieur, que je vous dise la ? Oui, Monsieur, 
voulez-vons qne je vous dise la v^ritd? Je crois que vous avez les ordres 
de me tuer—oui, de tner; oui. Monsieur, vous avez les ordres de faira 
tout, tout.” ■ 

•. “ Yous avez olitg^rv^. Monsieur, dans la demitoe entrevue qui j’ai en« 
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“ Our converaatiori 'here terminated. He stood a 
little while, and, as if neither of us had anything more 
to ssy, we mutually separated. Not seeing, however, 
any motive in what had passed to prevent me from 
saying what I had intended to do when I first came 
.into the room, I addressed him again by the word 
‘ Monsieur,’ and, on his turning his head, said, ‘ There 
is at present an officer of my staff with me, who I am 
desirous, on this occasion, of presenting to you. It is 
a Lieutenant-Colonel of the King’s Guards^ (Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wynyard).’* He replied,—‘ I cannot receive 
him at present; when one is insulted, one is not in a 
humour to see any one.’ ® I made an inclination of my 
head, and retired. On quitting the room I found two 
of his servants close to and listening at the outside of 
the door^ and'Comte Las Cases 'walking in a contem¬ 
plative mood at the other end of the room.” ^ 

On the 20th of May Sir Hudson Lowe transmitted 
these notes of his conversation with Bonaparte to 
Earl Bathurst, and said in his despatch,— 

“It would be difficult to account for the extraor¬ 
dinary resentment he displays at the most common 


avec vons, qae voua aviez inal calculi I’esijrit du peuplo Anglais; vous 
calculez ausai mal li present l’<ssprit d’un inilitaire Anglais.” 

* *• n y a un ofBcier de mon Etat-Major avne moi k present, que je 
ddsirerais dans oette occasion vous presenter—e’est un Lieuteuant-Colonol 
des Gardes du Roi.” 

■ ■ Liout.-Oolonel (afterwards Major-General) Edward Buckley Wynyard, 
O.B., arrived at St. Helena in the Adamant store-ship on the 6th of May, 
and became Military Secretary to the Governor. 

* “ Je ne peux pas le recevoir k present; lorsqu’on est- insults, on ne 

pent toiiir soci^t^ k personne.” ' 

* Montholon, Las Cases, and-O'Meara concur in saying that th^ intra*- 
view took place on the 16th instead of the 17th of May, and they have ftll 
mpre or less misrepresented what took place. No one of them’, it must. be 
remembered, wax preeent; and they must all have derived their knowledge 
of the conversation from Bonaparte. 
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precautions which are taken for his personal security 
on any principle of common reasoning.- It must,be, 
therefore, affectedly put on, or spring from a ^eat 
delusion in his own mind as to the degree of fiiith and 
confidence to be reposed in him* Under either point 
of view, I feel it more and more difficult to reconcile 
the exercise of my duty with the .high respect, regard, 
and attention which he seems to require. His objects 
evidently are—a greater degree of personal liberty, 
and greater opportunity of personal intercourse with 
that class of persons who arc the most likely to be 
worked on by him. ‘ If you cannot extend my limits, 
you can do nothing for me,’ was a remark he made in 
my second conference with him. All the rest, I ap¬ 
prehend, ho considers as a specious illusion, if not an 
insult, and feels irritated ai the same time his designs 
should have been seen through, and his applications 
prove abortive. It has been very remote indeed, how¬ 
ever, from either my intention or practice to give him 
any additional motive of irritation. The precautions 
for his security arc precisely the same as those estab¬ 
lished by Sir George Cqckburn. The communica¬ 
tions I addressed to your lordship on the 13 th instant,- 
and the memoranda of conversations referred to in 
them, will show that no additioifal measures have been 
taken beypnd what the attempts to produce relaxation, 
and to establish precedent thereupon, have too evi¬ 
dently required. In every other respect I have been 
solicitous to add to his^omforte and convenience; and 
on the occasion of informing him of the arrival of the 
materials fot his house, was prepared, if I had found 
the objections to establish his permanent residence at 
LongWood absolutely irremovable, to have offered to 
him the selection of another spot, incomparably the 
most eligible in point of air, trees, and verdure, on the 

VOL', t. N 
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island^ and’ wMch I bad already in a certain degree for 
tbia purpose ensured the occupation of. The violence 
Of his manner, however, prevented his receiving any 
other commnnicatiOh than that which is detailed in my 
conversation with him. 

‘‘In relating the particulars of this conversation to 
your Lordship, I think it a duty to myself to menti<m 
that General l^naparte’s anger drew forth no violenc® 
of language or expression fyom. m*e. I said precisely 
what is stated in the memoranda, and nothing else; 
and what I did say was uttered with a tone of com¬ 
posure. I understood he was in an exceedingly ill 
humour after’ I quitted him, but that the following 
morning (during which interval he had seen General, 
Bertrand, and probably heard the conversation I had 
with, him) he had recovered his temper, so much so as 
to seild0p Dr. O’Meara to breakfast with him, when 
his conversation almost entirely ran on the accusations 
which had been brought against him by Sir Robert 
Wilson for his conduct in Syria, and what he had been 
accused of in respect to Captain Wright, alleging 
the injustice of both, and saying he doubted not Sir 
Robert Wilson would, during his late residence in 
France, have ascertained upon what slight foundation 
his accusations stood. 

JTapoleon had, however, the grace to admit the 
impropriety of his conduct towards Sir Hudson Lowe. 
Count Las Cases says, in his Jourmil, under the date 
31st of May,— 

“•After dinner the Emperor, conversing on our 
.^aituation and the* conduct of the Governor, who came 
today and took a rapid circuit roimd Longwood, 
reverted to the subject of the last interview they had 

‘ See ‘-Voice,’ i. 61. 
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had together^ and ‘made some striking dbservations 
respecting it, ‘ J behaved veryt ill ta Aim, no doubt/ 
said he, * and nothing but my present situation could 
excuse me ; but I was out of humour, and could hot 
help it; I should blush for it in any other situation. 
Had such a scene taken place at the Tuileries I should 
have felt myself bound in conscience to make some 
atonement. Never during the period of my power 
did I speak harshly to any one without afterwards 
saying something to make amends for it. But here I 
uttered not a syllable of conciliation, and I had no 
wish to do so. However, the Governor proved him¬ 
self very insensible to my severity; his delicacy did 
not seem wounded by it. I should have liked, for his 
sake, to have seen him evince h little anger, or pull 
the door violently after him when he went away. 
This would at least have shown that ther##atf some 
spring and elasticity about him,'1t)ut I found nothing 
of the kind.’ ” 

' In other words, the Governor behaved with dignity 
and forbearance during this explosion of bad temper 
on the part of Bonaparte. He must have been more 
or . less than man not to /eel the insult with which ho 
was assailed, but he* kept perfect command over him¬ 
self ; and this is proved by the testimony of Napoleon, 
who was annoyed and irritated at the imperturbable 
coolnei^ with which Sir Hudson Lowe bore his dutr 
rageous language^ 

Count Montholon confirms this statement of Las 

“ 31st May.—The conversation in the evening 
turned upon our situation towards the Governor; and 
on my observing that perhaps we had to reproach 

N '2 ■ 
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ourselves with keeping Up tlite fire, rather than trying 
to extinguish it, for it was, in fact, the quarrel of the 
‘pot de terre contre le got de fer,’ the Emperor said 
to us, *J ham treated Mm very ill^ I allow^ and I can 
find no justification except in my horrible position. 
If at the Tuderies I had had such a burst of ill-humour, 
I should have thought myself obliged to make repa¬ 
ration.*”’^ 

Before quoting some letters written during the 
months of May and June by O’Meara,^ I will give 
an extract from a despatch of the Governor to Lord 
Bathurst on the 13th of May, Which shows the readi¬ 
ness of the Doctor at that time to afford information 
respecting the persons at Longwood. In that despatch 
Sir Hudson Lowe said,—“ Having found DivO’Meara, 
‘who was attached to General Bonaparte’s family on 
the removal of his French physician, very useful in 
giving information in many instances, and as, if 
removed, it might be difficuH: to find another person 
who might be equally agreeable to the General, I 
have deemed it advisable to suffer him to remain in 
the family, on the same footing ho was before my 
‘arrival, until your Lordship’s pleasure may be known.” 

O’Meara’s letters will speak for themselves: 
written at the moment, and with no motive to 
deceive, they are much more likely to be true than 
the rdsumd of his memoranda for a publieation six 
years afterwards, when, both from interest and 
malice, he gave a very different account of the same 
persons and the same transactions. From his position 
as the resident medical officer at Longwood, he natu¬ 
rally eq|£^^ a larger share of the confidence of its 
inmates than any other Englishman on the island. 

*■ U&it8, i, 293. 
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In what manner he repaid that confidence, and the 
trust reposed in his professional character not only by 
the men -'but by the ladies under his care, will now 
be made known to the world; and perhaps in no other 
instance has a similar violation of propriety, and even 
of common* decency, disgraced any member of that 
liberal profession. 

On the 22nd of May he thus wrote to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Thomas Reade:— 

“ Dear Sir Thomas, “ Longwood, May 22,18I6. 

“According to Sir Hudson Lowe’s desire, yes¬ 
terday I communicated to General Montholon ‘that 
the Governor had been under the necessity of re¬ 
moving the Persian servant,^ in consequence of his 
having entered Longv^ood without permission from 
him, and his having hired himself without its having 
been first made known to the Governor, which he (the 
Governor) held to be indispensable previous to any 
domestic being hired, adding that, however, if General 


* The removal of this servant is mentioned by Count Las Cases {Jour¬ 
nal, May 21, 1816) and by Count Montholon {ltdeita, vol. i. 2B3). The 
latter represents Sir Hudson Lowe as galloping up to the ‘'poor Lascar,” 
seizing him with his own hands by the throat, and then giving him in 
charge to a dragoon to conduct him to th^ town to be questioned “None 
of the French had seen this act of savage i.nger—the English did not dare 
to inform ipe.” Napoleon, he adds, was much offended, as the man, who 
waited at his table in his Indian costume, pleased him. “ He ordered the 
Grand Marshal to write to Sir Hudson Lowe, who, on this occasion at 
least, was convinced he was wrong, and excused himself on account of his 
ignorance of the real situation of the Lascar at Longwood; but ho did not 
send him back i for, foreseeing, no doubt, the issue of the e^lanation, he 
had caused him to be embarked two hours after his arrest.” Th^ facts of 
the case are stated in the above letter; and see post, p. 254. No corre¬ 
spondence on the subject has been found; but a note in the margin of 
the volume in which that letter was copied shows the propriety of removing 
the Lascar from I^ongwood“ This man now fills the oflBoe of executioner 
at St. Helena, having accepted that appointment in commutation of 
punishment on conviction of some atrocious crime.” 
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Montholon wanted a servant, if he would write to Sir 
Hudson expressing his wish, one would be provided 
for him.* He would scarcely let me explain myself, 
and broke out into violent invectives against the Gro- 
vernor; said- that it was a most gross personal insult, 
not only to him, but to the Emneror he called 
him), taking away his servant without flrat acquaint¬ 
ing him; that he considered it in the same light as if 
the Gk)vernor had given him a slap in the ehaps or 
a kick- in the ‘ derrieredding that he would not 
always be a prisoner, and that he would taxe an 
opportunity hereafter of making Sir Hudson account 
for it: that GUineral Gkiurgaud, De Las Cases, &c., 
had hired servants in a similar manner without being 
obliged previously tc t pprize thp Admiral of t; that 
he would have done so had ho known it to neces¬ 
sary. He also said that removing the ship ‘servants 
was another insult to Bonaparte, and that he (Bona¬ 
parte) would not receive thr others sent in lieu of 
them; ’adding that they had foco_ dscharged from the 
service, and that he had signed -eemeu*, with 
them, in pr |ence of,, with the kno' leajfe of (I do t 
know wlucu he said) G-lover,^ by’ ./hici ho boui.d 
himself to pay them lix i^ionths* wages in a'^vance in 
case of sending any of them away, which of course he 
would be obliged to adhere to. During this conversa¬ 
tion his wife was present, I uo not know which was. 
the most valorous of the two. The epithet ‘ grossiere',* 
and others of a similar rature, were very liberally 
dealt out by both; and when her husband talked of 
his wounded honour, and his determination to seek a 
reparation for it, she seemed most nobly to second 
h|^ and I suppose intends accompanying him to the 

* Mr. Glover was Sir Geoi^ Oookbum’s secretaiy'. Vide p. 67, ante. 
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field. I do not know (as I have not sden Bonaparte 
since) whether he said that he would not receive the 
other servants or not, but think it probable, notwith¬ 
standing the authority is so bad. ■ One of the servants 
ordered to join his ship this day is not able to walk 
down, therefore it would be advisable for Balcombe to 
send up a horse to convey him down. I am, &c. 

“B'arry E. O’Meara.” 
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decorum to publis**. ^he cniVkSe ^ jd . nmunly language 
in which the ad'' il 'Of dicuied the reelings of 
ladies whom he pn •}* ittended. And yet this 

is the man w'po had ^ue ‘assurance, in his ‘ Exposition,* 
to- reprove the autho * ot ’ Facts from St. Helena’ for 
some harmless pleara.if.ry on Madame Bertrand’s 
figure. When in that work he said (hat (he writer’s 
“ efforts to vilify and degrade the sex would, in the 
estimation of Englishmen, return with tenfold weight 
on the calumniator’s own head,” he little thought of the 
retribution which slowly but surely awaited himseif.. 

The following extract from a letter written by him' 
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to Major GoPrequer on the 12th of June is merely 
flippant. After informing Major Gk)rrequer that 
Le Page, the French cook, had hurt his thumb, and 
would be incapable of doing anything for some days, 
he says,—“ General Montholon begs of you to have 
the goodness to apprize his Excellency thereof, and 
to request that (if possible) another peraon may be 
sent who understands French dishes, to act during 
the illness of Mattre Le Page. You have no idea 
what con^ernation has appeared upon the counte¬ 
nances of-more than one at the idea of such a dalami- 
tons circumstance taking place as their being deprived 
of the skill of Maitre Le Page for such a length of 
time as a week or ten days. I have been requested, 
with lengthened visage, to make a signal to you with 
all hastBy as if the fate of Caesar and of Rome depended 
upon it.” 

On the same day O’Meara added in a postscript to 
' an unimportant letter written to Sir Thomas Reade, 
some remarks which he* thought witty, but which are 
indelicate and offensive, respecting Madame Montholon, 
and then ended by saying of her husband, the Count, 
that “ were he not a liar and basef he would be a 
gentleman; and, except for these two defects, is a 
good kind of man enough.’ ” ^ 

On the 14th of June' he acquainted Sir Thomas 
Reade with General Montholon’s desire to have some 
articles for his wife’s confinement; and, after indulging 
in a strain of ribaldry congenial to his nature on the 
approaching event, he said,— . 

* . *. ■ ■ ♦ • ♦ « 4 '. ■, 

0 . 0 0 0 0 ■ .0 ' 

.. . 

' The original is in Italian. ** Se non fosse bugiardo e vile, sarebbe 
galantnomo, ma leVategli quest! due difetti h braTuomo.” * 
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“ You cannot conceive how the drooping spirits 
of both were revived at the. exhilarating sight of the 
French cook. General Montholon observed to me 
how proper and necessary it would be to have a cook 
in reserve (like a spare topmast) in case of any un¬ 
foreseen calamity befalling Le Page: ‘ for,’ said he, 

‘ what would become of us if any accident happened 
to him? What could we do? Cxod onlv knows I* 
This was accompanied with such an interrogatory 
countenance, so expressive of expected misery, that 
he put me in mind of a condemned criminal, for whom 
no hopes of pardon existed, imploring the aid of a 
confessor. 

“When Jeannette arrived, Maitre Le Page, after 
having an observation at her, declared his intention 
(before he had spoken a single word to her) of marry- 
mg her. CipriBni, the maitre-d’hotel, to, whom he 
expressed himself, told him that it would be necessary 
first to ascertain that she had not already a husband, 
or .perhaps, if not, a lover. * Oh, that last is nothing,’ 
said Le Page; ‘ I don’t care how many she may have 
had of them* Then, running, with his arm in a sling, 
towards her, said he, ‘Madam, are you married?’— 
‘No, Sir,’—‘Then, if you please, I will marry you 
immediately.’ She told him,' however, that she could 
not think Of it so very soon: ‘ at least,’ said she, ‘ let 
us wait two or three days first;’ which he consented to 
with great apparent reluctance.” 

T]^e arrival of some* sheets at Longwood gave 
O’M^ra an opportunity, which he thought tem good 
to be4ost, of making some gross and satirical jokes, 
but part of his letter must for the sake of decency.be 
S5mit](;ed. He thus wrote on the 21st of June to Major 
Gh)rrequeF;— 
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“Dear Sir, — The sheets and pillow-cases have 

been received to-day, and .. 

' tsome of the produce qf Old Ireland. I think, if 
a little of a plant not very dissimilar was applied 
to tl^ neck df her husband, in order to hang him 
oat in the sun to dry for just half an hour, it would 
not produce many moist eyes at Longwood. Mr. 
Darling has been taking the dimensions of *the room, 
and has taken a list of what things he thinks will 
be necessary; and Montholoh.{better known here by 
the appellation of *il Bugica^o* [the Liar]) Bays 
that, if it is his Excellency’s intention to build a new 
house, it will be better to send up not the first-rate 
furniture, but as much of the second aS will make *the 
rooms comfortable. Bonaparte is much pleased at 
the news of the books being under way, and expressed 
himself so to me. He wishes for a catalogue, if there 
is one, to be sent with.them. I explained to Mon- 
• tholqn — who, were he not a* poltroon and a liar, 
would be a most excellent man, and who, but for 
these two little defects, i^% perfect gentleman*—that 


you were combining heaven and earth together to 
lodge him and his amiable consort in '^tate, whicl^he 
assented to with several hypocritical grimaces and 
professions of thanks. The tin arrived two days back. 


I remain, &c.* 


“►Bahry O’Meara.” 


And on the 27th of June he wrote to Major Qcr- 
requer another letter in a mock-heroic tone, appljring 
for a wet-nurse for Madame Montholon, whom it seems 
to have bem at bhe time his delight to turn into ridi¬ 
cule. *We will not sally our pages with its crnitent^ 
for, although not without a oertain degree of clever- 


* Se non fosse poltrone o Vagiardo, safebbe bravissimo ubmoj ma 
loVategli solamonte quest! picooli^ifetU i perfetto galrnttoomo. T' . 
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ness, we must remember that it ia.tbe jesting oF a phy¬ 
sician at the expense of his patient, and that patient 
a lady! 

. To his correspondent at the Admiralty, Mr. Finlai- 
son, he said, on the 19th of June,— 

**Sir. George Cockbum has not had any interview 
with Bonaparte since the one X told you of, in which 
he certainly was not very handsomely treated, neither 
has he called at Longwobd once. Bonaparte, however, 
has several times expressed his* preference of him to 
Sir Hudson Lowe, though latterly he has been much 
less abusive of the last-mentioned, who also-has not 
called on him for a considerable time. As soon as.I 
receive an answer to my former communications to 
you I will continue the- correspondence relative to him, 
provided that you will faithfully promise not to make 
public such private conversations as I may have had 
with him, as such would not only injure me in his esti¬ 
mation but also that of the public.” 

» 

On the 4th of June Sir* Hudson Lowe sent a de¬ 
spatch to Earl Bathurst, whieh contained some addi¬ 
tional particulars respecting Bonaparte'. In it he 
said— 

“He (Bonaparte) told D]|;. O’Meara, a few days 
after my last conversation with him, th'at he should 
have been happy to have extended his rides as far as 
Plantation House, and to have visited Lady lx>udon 
when there, if tbe road had been within his limits, but 
that his objections to being accompanied by a British 
officer were insurmountable, as well as. his disjike to 
be called General Bonaparte: that, if a signal was 
made When he wanted to ride out, horsemen mighty 
placed on the heights to watch him, which would 
answer the saiue purpose as having an officer to accom- 
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pany him. His disposition to enter the houses of the 
inhabitants, to speak to all those he meets, and to 
give money to the slaves and lower classes, ‘ renders 
even this degree of indulgence one of very doubtful 
prq||i|ty. He has recently rode through the camp 
of Me 63rd regiment, I had before deliberated 
whether I should not comply with the wishes he ex¬ 
pressed to mo on my second interview with him, of 
removing the camp from its present situation, in order 
that he might have a greater range for his rides, and 
believe I shall now carry this into effect.” 

Captain Poppleton informed the Grovernor, on the 
5th of June, that Bonaparte had, for the first time 
since he entered Longwood, passed through the guard 
at the gate on the previous Sunday morning, not 
receiving the salute: formerly he had always avoided 
it by going round. 


* Amongst the Lowe MSS. is a paper containing a list of a few per¬ 
sons to whom Napoleon gave nfoney on these occasions. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ARRIVAL OP REAR-ADMIRAL SIR PULTENEY MALCOLM AnB' THE 
POREIGN COMMISSIOIIERS—PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR 
—MADAME BERTRAND’S NOTE TO THE MARQUIS DE MONT- 
•CHENU—QUESTION OP NAPOLEON’S RESIDENCE AND EXPENSES 
OP HIS ESTABLISHMENT—INTERVIEW BETWEEN HIM AND THE 
GOVERNOR—SIB HUDSON LOWE’s DESPATCHES TO ENGLAND. 

On the 17th of June the Newcastle frigate, bearing 
the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm, 
K.C.B., the successor of Sir George Cockburn in the 
command of the naval station at St. Helena and the 
Cape of Good Hope, arrived at St. Helena, having on 
board Lady Malcolm and the three foreign Commis¬ 
sioners—-Count Balmain for Russia, Baron de Stiirmcr 
for Austria, and the Marquis de Montchenu for France 
—sent in conformity with tile Convention of the 
2nd of August, 1815.^ By this vessel Sir Hudson 
Lowe received the Act of Parliament and Warrant 
for the detention of Bonaparte, and the two following 
letters from Earl Bathurst:— 

“ Dear Sir, » London, April 16,1816. 

“As it is very desirable that the expense attend¬ 
ing the detention of Buonaparte in St. Helena should 
be ascertained so far that an average estimate may be 
formed of the annual amount, I think it necei^ary to 
desire that you should lose no time in regulating, and 
if necessary abridging, the expenditure of Buonaparte’s 
table and household, so that the annual cost may not 

* Prussia, though a party to the Convention, sent no commissioner. The 
Convention will be found amongst the Letters and Documents at the end 
of this volume. No. 22. 
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exceed 8000/., including wines and extraordinaries of 
efery kind. In case of hiajpemonstrating against the 
retrenchments which this regulation may occasion, 
you ?tre at liberty to allow him the foil extent of the 
4^||||ences he may require (in regard to table and so 
il^h), provided he will produce the funds necessary 
to cover the expense beyond the 8000/. a-year. That 
he can command the pecuniary means I apprehend 
there is no doubt; and he must pay the salaries and 
Wages of such of his followers and servants as may 
persevere in remaining with him; but I hope you. 
will persuade most of them to accept the release we 
have offered them.^ I remain, &c. t* Bathurst ” 

" (Private.) 

** My dear General, Downing street, April 15,1816, 

“I hope you will have been able to .reduce 
very much the number of attendants on BuonapaHe, 
by encouraging the disposition which several of them 
must have felt to retforn home or remove from St. 
Helena. Their residence in the island must add much 
to the expense, which you will see by a* demi-official 
letter from me it .is very desirable should be reduced 
as much as possible; and it may always occasion cabal 
with the inhabitants, and possibly even with the 
Commissioners, who will have too little to do where 
they are going to not to be tempted to do a little 
mischief. On this principle also you will encourage 
the Commissioners td amuse themselves by going to 
the Cape by way. of change of scene, and engage to 
fomis|i them and their Court with a regular account' 
of the state of your prisoner. Lbeg to be remembeifed 
to Lady liowe, and have the honour to be yourS-Vcry 

"Bathukst.” 

*«Thi« letter was commaaicated by the Governor to Cortixt Montholon. 
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Lord Bathurst here intimates his opinion of the. 
uselessness of the Foreign. Commissioners. It was in. 
fact altogether a mistake to. send them to St. Helena* 
Napoleon was quite right when he said, “What folly 
it is to send those Commissioners out here ! 
charge or responsibility, they will have nothing to do 
but to walk about the streets and creep up the rocks.”* 
Their ^presence in no respect contributed to the safe 
custody of Napoleon, and it served only to irritate 
him and give trouble to the Governor. Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s correspondence and notes of conversations 
with the Commissioners, independently of the com¬ 
munications to the Secretary of State of which they 
were the subject, fill two closely written folio volumes 
in manuscript, and we .shall have occasion more than 
once to notice the difficulties caused by their meddle¬ 
some interference. On the 21st of Juno, a few davs 
after their arrival, Sir Hudson Lowe wrote to Sir 
Henry Bunbury, Under Secretaify of State, and gave ^ 
the following amusing account of the new comers:— 

“ The Austrian Commissioner shows himself a true 
‘fel^ve’ of Prince Mettemich. No chameleon could 
change his hue more frequently than he has done on 
observing any desire or opinion^ he lias ventured upon 
not meeting my assent. He was at first all for free 
intercourse with Bonaparte, to learn everything he 
could from him and his followers, to make up a budget 
by every occasion for Prince Mettemich. He now 
reprobates any^ing like communication, and is of an 
abi^lute indifference as to ^ything he can learn jhim 
hw. In other respects he appears a gentlemanly, 
pleasant, and well-informed man. The French Mar¬ 
quis, who had been thirty years an emigrant, says. 


* Voice, .vol. i. p. 64. 
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Ce sont les gens ^esprit qui ont causd la Revelation,* 
He evidently had had no hand in it. The Russian 
appears to laugh at the other two^ and reaUy appears 
to have much more in him than either of them. He 
is descended from a Scotch family. The expense of 
this place frightens them all, and, I think, will soon 
drive them all away from it, except perhaps the Aus¬ 
trian, who may be retained here in petto until it may 
be detm’mined what shall be the fate and fortunes of 
the King of Rome, of whose beauty, intelligence, and 
the dignity of whose infantine manner the Baroness 
his wife seems quite full.’* 

By the Newcastle frigate Sir Henry. Bunbury had 
written to Sir Hudson Lowe, and he gave him some 
information which furnished an additional motive for 
Jkeeping vigilant watch over all correspondence with 
and from Longwood. Sir Henry said,— 

“By an intercepted letter to Bonaparte.which Sir 
George Cockbum sent home, it is clear that the ex- 
Rmperor has large sums of money in different parts; 
and that his agents have lodged money on his account 
in the principal towns of America as well as in Eng¬ 
land, with the hope of his .being able to get at some 
one or other of their del)osits.' We have been unable 
hitherto to obtain any clue to this matter: it is very 
desirable to discover both the treasure and the agents.” 

The same vessel brought also a copy of a work, by 
Mr, Hobhouse, now Lord Broughton, entitled ‘ The 
Substance of soflae Letters written by an Englishman 
resident at Paris during the la^ Reign of Napoleon/* 
It was sent by the author as a present for Bonaparte, 


* With- au Ajipendix of OQicial Documents. London, 8vo. 2 vols. 
Published anonymously. 
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and gave rise to some'unpleasant discussion. He had 
written in one of the vdlumes “ Imperatori Napo¬ 
leon,” and Sir Hudgon Lowe did not think it con¬ 
sistent with his duty to forward books with such an 
inscription frpm a British subject. He therefore kept 
them, as he was authorized to do by the following 
note addressed to him by Mr. Hobhouse:— 

“ Whitton Pftrk, April 10, 1816, 

“ Mr. Hobhouse rwesents his best compliments to 
Sir Hudson Lowe, and trusts that he is not making a 
request which cannot be granted in asking that the 
accompanying volumes may be presented to the ex- 
Emperor. Mr. Hobhouse hopes that Sir Hudson 
Lowe will honour his volumes with a perusal previ¬ 
ously to forwarding them to Napoleon ; and he takes 
the liberty of begging thdfc, if it be thought improper 
to give them at all to the person for whom they are* 
destined, Sir H. Lowe will afford them a place in his 
own libmry.” 

Sir Hudson Lowe received at the sdme time a kind 
letter from his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent 
recommending to his notice a map and plans of St. 
Helena, published by an old officer of the name of 
Read, in whom the Duke took^an interest. 

About this time Colonel (afterwards Lieut.-General 
Sir Henry) Keating, who was on his way from the 
Mauritii^, had an interview with Bonaparte, and a 
curious conyersation , took place between them, which 
was detailed by that officer to the Prin<^ Regent on 
his arrival in England. What renders it more, inte¬ 
resting is, that it was» afterwards repeated by the 
Prince Regent to the late King of the French, Louis 
Philippe, who was then in this country, and who 
made a full note of it in his journal, dated “Twicken- 

VOL. I. . o 
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luan.” This was, with his other private papers, pillaged 
at the Tuileries, when the mob broke mte the palace 
during the revolution of Februaiy 1848. * The family 
of the dethrone monarch must ^acknowledge that 
Napoleon spoke with prophetic intelligence, and that 
his words have been strikingly verified by the wonder¬ 
ful events which have placed his nephew upon the 
throne of France, He told Colonel Keating that 
England would soon have need of him, and would 
remove him from St. Helena. It*^was impossible that 
the Bourbons could retain power in France, and that 
recourse must be had to himself or his son, in either 
of which cases he would be summoned to Europe. 
He said that if his brother Joseph had not been a fool 
(benSt) he would have enlightened Spain as he (Napo¬ 
leon) had enlightened France, and then the Bourbons 
would have had no hold there. “ But,” he continued, 
“I speak not of my brother—the question Is about 
my son: it is he who is necessary to France, and 
France will have him, 'because she cannot do without 
him. People do not want your nonsense about 
legitimacy. All the monarchs of Europe are fools 
with their legitimacy. That is not common sense. 
The people want no more of that. I must speak to 
your Prince Regent. He has sense and spirit, and 
would understand what I have to say to him. - Europe 
and especially France are too enlightened to be ‘^ught 
by the stupid nonsense which the old monarchs and 
their courts talk about legitimacy, divine right, the 
throne, and the altar. The less they wish to grant 
liberty to fheir auhnects the more they must speak to 
them about it. I do not wi^ it any more than they, 
you may be sur^ I know well that now-a-days it 
requires a rod of iron to rule men, but it must be g^tded^ 
and we must make them believe when we strike them 
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that they direct the blow themselves^ It is necessary 
always to t^l^ of liberty, equality, justice, and disin¬ 
terestedness, and never grant .any liberty whatever. 
No change of systjpra is required* buf only a change of 
language, and, provided we talk to the people of liberty 
and equality, I ansi^er for it that they may be easily 
oppressed and made to pay down to their last farthing, 
without being tempted to rise in 'insurrection or feeling 
really any disconteqj;.” ’■ 

On the 19th of June Sir Hudson took occasion, in 
writing to Lord Bathurst, to complain of the ruinous 
and discreditable state of all the public buildings -in 
the island, the repairs of and additions to which he 
said he considered as necessary more on account of 
the East India Company than of Government. 

Next day he prese- ted Admiral Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm to Bonaparte. He gave an account of what 
took place, and also of an interview with Count 
Bertrand, in a despatch to Earl Bathurst of the 21st 
of June:— 

“ Yesterday I presented Rdar-Admiral Sir Pul¬ 
teney Malcolm to General Bonaparte. After speak¬ 
ing a few words to the Admiral, Bonaparte addressed 
to me several polite and attentive inquiries respecting 
myself .and Lady Lowe. Hffe questions were of no 
significant import 5 but they indicated quite a dif¬ 
ferent disposition to that with which he Imd received 
me on the occasion of my last conference with him, 
and had tb Sir Pulteney Malcolm the appearance on 
his part of a very marked overture. Knowing, how- 
ever, the little cause jjj^ere had been for the as|)eri^ 

* That the substance of this conTersation took place, and the above 
sentiments were expressed by Napoleon, the author has been assured by 
bis friend Mr. Keating, Q. G. (the son of the late Sir H. S. Keating), 
who frequently heard his father mention it.. 

o 2 
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of Ms former behaviour,—that it may even have been 
in a certain degree assumed (as it is possible the 
kindness of his manner may be for the present mo¬ 
ment),—the change was to me neither surprising nor 
unexpected. 

“ After my visit to him I took an opportunity of 
mentioning to General Bertrand the arrival of the 
three Commissioners,* and stated their desire of an 
opportunity of seeing General Bopaparte. He asked 
me if they had brought any letters from their sove¬ 
reigns, and what was the particular object of their 
mission ? I told him they had brought no such letters, 
and that they were sent here merely to fulfil the 
terms of the Convention which had been entered into 
between the Allied Sovereigns; that they had no 
charge over his person, but had merely to report his 
being in existence, and that his jiersonal security was 
watched over. I begged, therefore, he would mention 
their arrival to General Bonaparte, and ask him at 
what time and in what, manner it would be most 
agreeable to him to see them. General Bertrand 
asked me if there was a Prussian Commissioner with 
them; and, on my answering in the negative, said he 
would mention the matter to Bonaparte, and give me 
a reply. None has jgt arrived, and I apprehend, 
therefore, this interview may not be managed without 
some previous written communication, even if General 
Bonaparte should willingly acquiesce to being seen at 
all by the Commissioners. The Austrian and FrepcH 
Commissioners have informed me they have in¬ 
structions to send a prods verbal once every month to 
their respective Governments, signed by themselves 
and by the Russian Commissioner, and to be couhteif- 
signed by m,e, stating Bonaparte to be in existence, 
and his personal security provided for; that it is 
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necessary they should see him. The French Commis¬ 
sioner said particularly it is essential he should say 
‘ Je I’ai vu.’ The Russian Commissioner said he had 
no instructions except those which your Lordship had 
seen; that he had no particular instruction that en¬ 
joined he should actually see General Bonaparte; but 
that he should be happy to learn from me of the 
means and measures that were taken for his personal 
security, for the satisfaction of his Gt)vernraent. The 
whole appear to hstve come out with the impression 
that not only there could be no difficulty in seeing 
Bonaparte, but that they could at once be admitted to 
terms of habitual and free intercourse with him; but 
I have explained to them the various regulations in 
force in the island in respect to the prevention of any 
correspondence or cOihmunication whatever with him, 
except through my intervention (as well as the diffi¬ 
culties which result from the system which he has laid 
down for himself), and find in their opinions a general 
approval of what has been done. 1 have in the mean 
time, however, furnished each of the Commissioners 
with a passport, to pass through every part of the 
island where British officers of the navy and army are 
usually allowed to pass : this excepts Longwood House 
alone. 

“ If no answer comes from Gf'neral Bertrand to-day, 
I shall endeavour to see him again; and if Bonaparte 
refuses to acknowledge the Commissioners, or will not 
consent to being seen by them, I may perhaps have 
some difficulty in reconciling the regard and respect 
which is due to the high situation - which these 
gentlemen fill, and to the sovereigns they repfesent, 
with that attention which is prescribed to the situation 
of General Bonaparte himself in all points where his 
personal security is not concerned. I do not believe 
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any ottier means than actmlforce could induce Gene¬ 
ral Bonaparte to receive a visit from the Commis¬ 
sioners in their official capacity; but his desire of 
communication with them, and theirs with him, will 
probably overcome difficulties on both sides as to time 
and manner. . . . General Bonaparte is much.pleased 
with the arrival of his books, and has expressed his 
satisfaction at several of the articles which have been 
sent out for his use from England. He has said 
nothing further regarding his house; and I am in 
hopes, therefore, he is reconciling himself to the situa¬ 
tion at Longwood.” 

To Sir Henry Bunbury the Governor said,— 

“I had an interview yesterday with Bonaparte, 
when he received me in a particularly gracious and 
condescending manner. Sir Pulteney Malcolm, whom 
I had attended for the purpose of presenting him to 
Napoleon, said he never saw a person come round so 
much to another. Considering his behaviour on the 
occasion of my last visit to him to have been a good 
deal theatrical, the change was not to me either very 
surprising or unexpected.” 

The Acts of Parliament wefe published at St. 
Helena on the 28th of June in a Proclamation by the 
Governor, which after Announcing that the Regula¬ 
tions already estajblished were to remain in full force, 
and declaring that, if any person should have infinm- 
ation of any attempted rescue or means of escape of 
Napoleon, and should not make an immediate commu¬ 
nication of the same to the Governor, nor do his 
utmost to prevent the same taking effect, he would be 
regarded as having connived at and assisted in the 
rescue or escape, thus proceeded 

** Any person or persons who may receive lettere o® 
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commimications for the said Napoleon Bonaparte, his 
followers or attendants, and shall not immediately 
deliver or make known the same to the Gk)vemor or 
officer commanding for the time being, or who shall 
furnish the said Napoleon Bonaparte, his followers or 
attendants, with money or any other means whatever, 
whereby his escape might be furthered, will be consi¬ 
dered in like manner to have .been assisting in the 
same, and will be proceeded against accordingly. 

“All letters or communications for or from the said 
Napoleon Bonaparte, any of his followers or attendants, 
whether sealed or open, are to be forwarded to the 
Governor without loss of time, in the same state in 
which they may have been received. 

“ And whereas it is not the object of the Regula¬ 
tions hereby promulgated to induce any unusual or 
unnecessary rigour, but to enforce the due execution 
of the rules heretofore established, and to prevent the 
ill effects which result from ignorance and inconsider- 
ateness, as well as design, it is in consequence made 
known to all those persons whose duty calls upon them 
to attend near the place where the said Napoleon 
Bonaparte, his followers or attendants, reside, or who 
have business which has any relation to them, that they 
will be furnished, upon due application, with regular 
licences and authorisation frdm the Governor of the 
island, signed with his hand; and nothing is to be con¬ 
strued from the Acts of Parliament, or these Regula¬ 
tions, as warranting any violent or improper demeanour 
against him or them, so long as he or they observe the 
restrictions under which the law and the instructions 
of His Majesty’s Government has placed them.”* 

*■ This is not happily expressed. Even if the restrictions were not 
observed by Bonaparte and his followers it would not wari^t violet or 
improper, treatment of them. And yet this is what the proclamation jeewis^ 
to imply. 
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On the 29th Sir Hudson Lowe • wrote to Lord 
Bathurst, and said that recently Bonaparte’s vaUt-de- 
chamhre — 

“ came to town, and met one of the foreign servants— 
I believe one of the Marquis de Montchenu’s—from 
whom he received a letter which, I have reason to 
understand, gave some account of the so-called King 
of Borne. I believe the Marquis de Montchenu (if it 
was his servant) to be uninformed on the subject, as 
he gave all the letters he had himself brought to me; 
but that one or more letters have been brought for 
persons of General Bonaparte’s family is unquestion¬ 
able ; and this is not one of the least evils I have to 
guard against as resulting from the arrival of the Com¬ 
missioners on this island. They appear sensible them¬ 
selves of the inconvenience which may result from the 
communication between servants; and I shall hope to 
act Jn accord with them in whatever may be done or 
prppased.” 

_ r 

Sir Hudson Lowe has been reproached with harsh¬ 
ness and tyranny towards the Countess Bertrand, in 
having prevented the delivery of a note she hajd written 
to the French Commissioner, the Marquis de Mont¬ 
chenu, for the purpose of inquiring after the health of 
her mother, who was an invalid. In his ‘ Yoice from 
St. Helena ’ O’Meara merely says, without comment, 
under the date of the 6th of July,^— 

“ Madame Bertrand informed Captain Poppleton and 
myself that she had written a letter to M. Montchenu, 
in which she had requested him to call at her residence, 
as sh5 had heard that he had seen her mother^ who was 
in an indifferent state of healthy and she was very desirous 


• Vol. i. p. 70. 
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to inquire about‘her; that Las Cases would also come 
and meet him on his arrival, as he was informed that 
Montchenu had seen his wife short time before his de¬ 
parture from Paris.” 

And in another passage, under date the 11 th, he says, 
“ His Excellency asked me whether I knew what they 
wanted with the Marquis Montchenu. I replied, that 
Madame Bertrand wished to inquire after her mother’s 
health, and that Las Cases was to have, met him at 
Hutt’s Ghite; and that I was informed he was very 
anxious to inquire about his wife, as he had been told 
that Montchenu had seen her shortly before his de¬ 
parture from Paris.[Sir Hudson Lowe] desired 

me also to tell Madame Bertrand that he was very 
sorry any restrictions which he had imposed were dis¬ 
agreeable to her or hurtful to her feelings, though it 
appeared to him that she had been made a tool of which 
he advised her not to try again.” O’Meara in his book 
gives no explanation whatever of the allusion in the 
sentence here marked in italics, and he leaves the reader 
under the impression that he believed that Madame 
Bertrand and Count Las Cases were really anxious 
about their relatives, and that this was the sole object of 
the intercepted note. But on the very morning of the 
6 th of July—five days before jthe conversation which 
he represents himself as having had with the Governor 

on the 11th—he thus wrote to Sir Thomas Reade :— 

» 

“ Madame Bertrand told me this morning that the 
letter she wrote to Montckenu was at the express 
desire of Sonaparte himself repeated twice to her; 
and thal^ in case he had come up, old Las Cases was 
to have immediately proceeded to her House in order 
to have an interview with him. 

“ If you think Sir Hudson would like to know the 
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above circumstances, you had better communicate 
them to him.”^ 

Not a word is here said of the illness of either the 
mother of Madame Bertrand or the wife of Count Las 
Cases, and the inference which O’Meara plainly leaves 
Sir Thomas Reade to draw is, that the contents of the 
note were a mere pretence for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing a private interview between Cases and the 
French Commissioner. 

The letter had been given sealed to Mr. Porteous, at 
whose house Napoleon had slept on the first night of 
his arrival at St. Helena, and was by him, on the 
morning of the 1st of July, most properly handed over 
to the Governor, who thereupon addressed Count Ber¬ 
trand on the subject, telling him of the circumstance, 
and requesting that" in future the inmates of Longwood 
would pursue the course which had already been clearly 
and distinctly pointed out to every person of the 
establishment, namely, of sending their letters open 
under cover to Sir Hudson Lowe. “Whatever pri¬ 
vate communication,” said the Governor, “ they may 
contain, which may be of no importance for others to 
be informed of, will be held by me most sacred ; and 
I shall be happy if, by accelerating their transmission, 
or by endeavouring te obtain an early reply, I can 


* The words in italics and large letters are so marked in O’Meara’s 
original note (interview being doubly underlined), which shows that he 
wished to indicate hiS suspicions ofjihe real state of the case. 

• This trick and the dishonesty of O’Meara were ably exposed in the 
‘ Quarterly Eeview ’ (No. LV., Oct. 1822). But, when the Eaviewer 
there rays that " the story of the mother and wife was all false,” we need 
not conclude that neither of them had any ailment. They may. really have 
been ill—but the anxiety on their account expressed in the note was a mere 
device suggested by Bonaparte himself—and thi» was the fable. Count lAs 
Gases {Journal, July, 1816) mentions the incident of the note as another 
instance of Sir H. Lowe’s barbarity. See also * Bdeits,’ vol. i. p. 818.. 
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render any service wWcli may be of use to you or 
them. 

** I should not omit to mention that,' as all commu¬ 
nications and correspondence with the persons who 
reside at Longwood, except with my knowledge and 
sanction, are positively interdicted by the instmctions 
I have received and published, the employment of any 
individual to carry communicatiens, either written or 
verbal, except such as are addressed to or made known 
to me through the orderly officer at Longwood, may 
tend to involve in the most serious consequences those 
who shall become the instruments of their conveyance; 
and I should hope this consideration, with those I have 
before presented, will have its effect in preventing 
your recurrence in future to any other channel than 
the very safe, and sim'ple one which I have pointed 
out, and from which I cannot take upon myself to suf¬ 
fer any deviation.”^ 

It is difficult to believe that Bertrand was kept in 
ignorance of the real facts of the* case, but in his reply 
next day he assumes that the note was written honA 
jide by his wife from a simple desire to learn tidings 
of her mother. He said,— 

“ M. dc Montchenu having quitted Paris some time 
in March, and having seen the family of Madame Ber¬ 
trand, she was desirous to have some news, more espe¬ 
cially of her mother, who has been long ill; she has 
accordingly written a note to M. de Montchenu, re¬ 
questing him to come to Hutt’s Gate to communicate 
the tidings to her, her health not allowing her to go 

^ " ■ r- - ■ -T ■ - ■ , . - . - 

* In the ‘ Voice ’ (vol. i. p. 69), ander the date let of July, the letter of, 
the Qovemor to Count Bertrand is mentioned as having forbidden all sorts 
of communications, either -written or verbal, with the inhabitants, except 
with the Governor’s knowledge through the orderly officer; but not a 
word is said of the circinnstapce that occasioned the prohibition. 
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into town. My wife has for several days had the 
intention of writing the note in question, but, M. de 
Montchenu’s landlord ' having called to ^ee W, she 
took that opportunity to write. You say. Monsieur 
le Gouvemeur, that we are prohibited from receiving 
or from sending any letters which have not passed 
through your handte; this has been notified to and 
punctually observed by us, but for such letters only 
as come from beyond or go out of this island. We 
have foregone the satisfaction of communicating with 
our families; but when the other day I presented to 
the JSmperor the open letter which you sent mo for 
him, he was greatly shocked by this want of courtesy, 
and, as he had abstained from writing any letters, that 
he might not have to transmit them unsealed, I am 
ordered not to receive any more open letters for him. 
Should any arrive you afe at liberty to burn them.- 
During nine months that we have been here we have 
constantly carried on a correspondence of notes in the 
island, with the knowledge of the Admiral, your pre¬ 
decessor, and even with your own ever since you have 
been here. My communications and those of the 
General officers at Longwood have been continued up 
to the present time, and, in most cases, our letters 
have been taken from or transmitted to us by orderlies 
on foot or on horseback, or by officers, according to 
circumstances. The former Governor and hiS wife, 
the Lieutenant-Governor and. his wife. General Bing¬ 
ham, the Captain of the Northumberland, the officers 
of the navy—in a word, all the officers and other per¬ 
sons residing here—have written to and received letters 
from“us. If we are to be regarded as prisoners of war, 
it is contrary to all right that officers and their wives 
should be prevented from writing notes to the inhabit-" 


* Mr. PorteouB. 
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ants of the town in which they are allowed to walk. 
It would be an annoyance without object; for since we 
can go into town, within the precincts, and into the 
camp, it follows naturally that both speaking and 
writing are allowed. It can never have been the 
intention of the British Governipent to prohibit the 
writing of social notes to the persons with whom we 
are permitted to converse—the very nature of things 
is against it. If it had contemplated such a measure 
it would, of its own authority, have declared us to be 
not prisoners of war, but criminals, and cut off from 
all communication. We will not, submit to this fresh 
vexation, and not one of us will write to the inhabit¬ 
ants of the island if our letters are to be subjected to 
your perusal. If you persist in this strange resolution 
you will have rendered oui situation still more miserable. 
If the observations which you have done me the honour 
to send me point to the fact that the letter in question 
was written to a stranger arrived from Paris, and that 
-we were not to communicate with M. de Montchenu, 
you should have apprised us of thi^. Monsieur le 
Gouverneur, since your arrival, I must tell you, you 
have rendered the situation of his Majesty touch more 
frightful' than it was before. You speak in your 
letter of verbal communications: this is incomprehen¬ 
sible, if it alludes to persons in the island, with whom 
we must be allowed to speak, since we see and meet 
them *, but thoughts are not to be eontroUed, and no 
injustice can subdue the soul.” 

To this Sir Hudson Lowe, who had not then been 
informed through O’Meara of Bonaparte’s ruse, re¬ 
joined on the 4th,— 


“ AflfreuBe.” 
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“Sir, 

“ I have the honour to acknowledge your letter 
of the 2nd, which I received yesterday afternoon. 
Though the circumstance of the note having been sent 
to the Marquis de Montchenu may have been wholly 
unknown to General Bonaparte, yet the manner in 
which it has been blended with matters that do relate 
to him, and the sentiments you express to me on his 
part, make me regard your letter as written with his 
authority, and I shall reply to it accordingly. In re¬ 
gard to the letter which came to the address ‘pour 
I’Empereur,’ it was transmitted to you in the same 
state in’ which I received it: any other which may 
arrive I shall send in the same manner. It will re¬ 
main, of course, with General Bonaparte to determine 
whether he receives it or not. I had a gratification in 
sending him a letter from so very near a relative the 
very moment I received it, and trusted it might have 
been agreeable to him; but the reproach and prohi¬ 
bition your letter contains afford a pretty strong proof 
how impossible it is to arrive at any proper under¬ 
standing when things are seen through such veiy 
opposite mediums. 

“ If the note delivered to Mr. Porteous had been 
addressed to any officer or inhabitant on the island 
who had not been sanctioned in his communications 
with you, I should have equally disapproved of its 
transmission,^—as an interchange of notes, (except for 
an invitation to dinner, or to inform strangers who 
had been introduced to you when General Bonaparte 
would see them) is all that, ta my knowledge, ever 
was permitted; everything beyond it I know Sir 
George Cockbum, unless done with his intimate know¬ 
ledge of the persons and of the circumstances, entirely 
prohibit^. But the note referred to in your letter 
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was written to no common person: it was addressed 
to a foreign officer of rank and distinction, who came 
here in an official situation, for an occasion of whose 
being presented to General Bonaparte I had addressed 
myself. Sir, to you, and neither General Bonaparte 
nor you had condescended to signify anything in reply. 
It. is. Sir,, a strange expectation to entertain, that 
regards are to be shown on one side and totally with¬ 
held on the other, or that you can be considered at one 
moment as the official confidant of General Bonaparte, 
and the next as a private individual, free from any 
restriction which is imposed upon him, or which his 
line of proceeding may impose upon himself. The 
situation of the Marquis de Montchenu, besides, had 
no analogy whatever tq that of any officer or inhabit¬ 
ant in this island. It re'‘:ed. Sir, in your discretion 
to mark the line where your communications, without 
the necessary forms of introduction and my known 
acquiescence, ought to have stopped: where that 
Mled, it was my duty to impose the check, whatever 
further restraints it might create, and I cannot now 
rescind it. 

“ Your letter says. Sir, that since ray arrival in this 
island the situation of General Bonaparte has been 
render-ed much more ‘affreuse.’ •! do not see how this 
follows as a corollary upon a matter which has related 
principally to youraolf; and, in blending the relations 
of your domestic affairs with him, and in involving 
him in the consequences of them, it really appears to 
me. Sir, that you have more to reproach yourself than 
me if his situation has been rendered more disagree¬ 
able by it. With the sincere wish I have always had, 
and which! still entertain (notwithstanding the strange 
reception and repulsive language I have occasionally 
met with from General Bonaparte), to conciliate the 
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strict, execution of my duty with those regards 
'w];^ch my instructions warrant me in paying to Mm, 
I feel persuaded the difficulty to reconcile these two 
hitherto discordant points would be much less if I 
had only to treat of matters that related to him per¬ 
sonally, or had to communicate with him alone re¬ 
garding them. 

“ If there are any persons among his followers who 
have enjoyed a higher degree of consideration than 
others, it is. Sir, you and your ffimily. .... 

“In conclusion. Sir, I beg leave to observe that 
your residence on this island has been perfectly a 
voluntary one. You have been at entire liberty to 
withdraw from the control wMch my duty compels me 
to place you under ; and I cannot, therefore, acknow¬ 
ledge in you any right to convey to me your re¬ 
proaches for my manner of executing it. It has been 
. my wish Mtherto to contribute as much as possible to 
the ease and comfort of the officers who have accom¬ 
panied G-eneral Bonaparte to tMs island, consistent 
with the restrictions his situation unavoidably placed 
them under; but, viewing the hostile tone of your 
last communication, I must resolve henceforward not 
to suffer my duties on this island to be increased by 
an attention to any other representations than those 
which relate personally to General Bonaparte himself, 
unless they are conceived in a spirit of more concilia¬ 
tion than what I have hitherto observed to prevMl. 
I beg your communication of this letter to General 
Bonaparte, and have the honour to be, &c. 

“ H. Lowe.'* 

in a despatch, marked “ private and secret,” to Earl 
Bathurst on the 7th of July, Sir Hudson Lowe in¬ 
formed his Lordship of the particulars of Ms recent 
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correspondence with Count Bertrand, copies of which 
were enclosed 

“ My Lord, 

“In the last communication which I had the 
honour to address to your Lordship I expressed a sus¬ 
picion of a letter having been brought by a servant of 
the Marquis de Montchenu to og,e of- Bonaparte’s at¬ 
tendants. I have since learnt the letter in question 
was brought by the valet-de-chambrc of Baron ,de 
Stiii'mcr, and that another letter was brought by his 
cook, both as I understand addressed to the same per¬ 
son, viz. Marchand, valet-dc-ehambrc of Bonaparte. 
This man’s mother or wife, I have not yet precisely 
learnt which, was nurse to the ‘ King of Borne,’ and 
the first of the letters ‘contained a lock of the child’s 
hair. Tlie enclosed letters to the address of ‘ Monsieur 
Feine,’ which have been sent to me from Marchand to 
be forwarded to England, are I believe replies to both ;• 
and the lock of hair mentioned in one of them is that 
above referred to. 

“ I did not fail to mention to the Baron Stiirmer the 
circumstance of the letters having been brought by his 
servants (though not the contents, as it might lead to 
the discovery of the channi^l by which I learnt them). 
He replied he had no knowledgb of it; and I am told 
he has given a strong reprimand to both his servants, 
acquainting them he would not screen them fi’om the 
effects of the Act of Parliament which had been pro¬ 
mulgated in this island'if they committed any similar 
practice in future. I hgd previously told him that an 
inhabitant might have been hanged for making %uch 
co;i^muuications.^ Upon this subject I cannot avoid 

Tins may 'hnya bcen Sflid w teTTorem f but the Governor roust bftvo 
known that- Act to^e it capital only to assist an attempt at escape, 

SNoi.. I. p 
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offering fxi your Lordship’s consideiutiOn how the 
A< 5 j of Parliament is weakened in its'effeet 4n this 
island by the arrival of the Commissioners, as its penal¬ 
ties extend only to British subjects or persons owing 
allegiance, instead of reaching, as I believe penal sta¬ 
tutes generally do, every person who is residing in a 
place where he is under British protection, and where 
tl^ British laws are in force.. The foreign servants of 
the Commissioners may therefore plead an exemption 
from the effects of the Act. The valet-de-chambro of 
Baron Stiirmer has been fourteen years in the French 
service, and accompanied Joseph Bonaparte to Spain, 
The chambermaid of the Baroness, who is, as well as 
her mistress, a young* Parisian, writes letters, the. 
Baron says, as well as himself.. I had particularly cau¬ 
tioned him before my departure from London against 
bringing out any French servants. The utmost I can 
.do at present is to keep them and General Bonaparte’s 
attendants as far asunder as possible, and every mea¬ 
sure is taking by me to this effect.” .... 

Sir Hudson then gave an account of Madame Ber¬ 
trand’s sealed' note, and afterwards thus proceeded ;— 

“ I have, however, obtained certain information that 
the pretext for sending tife note to the Marquis de 
-Montchenu, as recited in flic first part of.Gfeneral 
'Bertrand’s letter, was entirely a fabrication. .Me>dame 
Bertrand herself has said the letter she wrote to the 
Marquis was at the express desire of Gemrqls^mar 
pa/rte himselfy repeated twice to her, and tha^ m coSe 
hol^ come up to see hOiVy 'Gount Las Cam- to 
have imm^iodehf proceeded to her house in order tb 
have an interview viiHh him. Fronqi the person to whom 
Madame Bertrand mentioned this, I am led to imagine 
she l^je^ha to be imhamed of her husband’s line of con- 
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duct, aud of herself being made the instrament of such 
truly despicable intrigues. .... 

“ I am now in a gradual course of reduction of’the 
expenses of Gfcneral Bonaparte’s establishment; and 
at the conclusion of this month shall hope to be able 
to inform your Lordship of the precise limit to which 
they can be brought. Until the arrival of the store- 
ships from England everything was obliged to be jmr- 
chased here at an increased expense-r-nearly d&uhU.va. 
the article of wine to what it can now be furnished at; 
and as it was a point upon which I had no specific 
instructions, I hardly felt myself at liberty to make 
any sudden or considerable alteration in the mode or 
quantum of supply which Sir George Cockburn had 
established. I am now, however, in hopes to efiect a 
reduction in the expense, without any very sensible 
abridgment of the comforts or necessaries they at pre- 
•sent enjoy; but should I not be able to bring the 
expense within the limits of the sum your Lordship 
has mentioned to mc,‘ they have been. distinctly in¬ 
formed the surplus charges must be defrayed by them¬ 
selves, or a reduction in the expenditure take place. 

“ General Count Montholon, who has the principal 
charge of the household affairs, appears disposed to 
meet mo* on these pointilr diminution in the 

numbers of the establishment which your Lordship 
had contemplated, it is almost unnecessary to point 
out, has -not taken place, and it is this which may be 
the principal obstacle to a reduction in'the expense. 
There can,, I "believe, be no. doubt that Bonaparte and 
his-followers can command .the funds for any expendi¬ 
ture. !&r. Balcbmbe has told me Count MontWoh 
ofMd to give him a bill in* Bonaparte’s name for 
SOiOOO?; on the house of Hope of Amsterdam ; 

• * Namely, •SOOe?. per aimiim. Vide p. ISS, on<e. ' 

p 2‘ 
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Sir Ucorge Oockburn advised him to take it, but, on 
his saying he would. Count Montholon drew back from 
. his proposition, and said the 4000 napoleons must be 
first expended. I have the honour, &c. 

“H. Lowe.” 

Before Sir Hudson Lowe took any measures for 
erecting the house for Bonaparte’s residence, he ap¬ 
plied to Count Montholon to ascertain if possible Na¬ 
poleon’s wishes on the subject, stating that he wished 
to know whether he should appropriate a part of the 
materials that had arrived in adding new apartments 
to his present residence, or commence a new building 
with them. 

Count Montholon, however, gave him no decisive 
answer, but referred him to Count Bertrand on the 
subject. Sir Hudson then mentioned to Count Ber¬ 
trand the two propositions ho had made, and said ho 
should await Bonaparte’s determination. He suspended 
in the mean time some of the repairs and additions at 
Longwood, but, finding that no communication arrived 
from Longwood, he directed the works which had been 
in hand to be continued and completed. He then, on 
the 6th of July, wrote to Count Montholon, and said, 
referring to the subject,— 

“ I have waited several days without receiving any 
specific answer upon that or some other points.upon 
which I had requested Count Bertrand to communicate 
with General Bonaparte (except some expressions of 
his indifference about it), and therefore take the liberty. 
Sir, of addressing myself to you, to request ^ou 
do me the honour to mention to the General my desire 
to be informed more particularly of his' sentiments 
upon the' point in question before I proceed any 
fiirther with the works at Longwood. In consequence 
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of SO much having been already executed dr under¬ 
taken therci and of the house for Count Bertrai^J 
having been nearly completed since I first spoke to 
him, the plan of adding new apartmqnts to, and finish¬ 
ing the buildings of, that establishment, is that by. 
which I consider more can be done within a short 
space of time for his convenience and general accom¬ 
modation, than by the construction of a new edifice. 
It is that therefore which I beg you to mention to 
him I propose to proceed upon, unless he should have 
other wishes on the occasion, and do me the favour to 
signify them to me, when I shall be ready to show 
them every attention that my instructions will admit.!’ 

Count Montholon says * that Napoleon wished Ber¬ 
trand to reply to this letter, but that he refused, 
alleging that he ought not to answer a letter that was 
not addressed to himself, at which reply Bonaparte 
lost his temper; and that at six o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing of the 8th, just as he was ’^oing into his bath, ho 
cnlled Count Ikfidntholon, and dictated the following:— 

“ Monsieur le Gouverncur, “ Longwood, July s, 1816. 

I have had the honour to receive your letter. 
The Emperor having greatly suffered last evening from 
rheumatism, I could not commflnicsite it to him till late 
at night. He said (these are his words) :—‘This let¬ 
ter is written with tho intention of being amiable. It 
|)resents a contrast to the ignoble vexations that are 
daily contriyed. This does not agree with the con- 
■yeraation I had with Sir Hudson Lowe, and to which 
thfe letter refers. That cbnvei-sation has left upon my 
mind only-a .painful recollection, something gloomy. 
This island is very injurious to-my healthy it is the 


Ri^cits, vol. i. p. 322. 
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dampest country upon earth. They endeavour to 
gender my residence in it still more unwholesome and 
Dliserable.’ I have thought, Monsieur le Gouvenetir, 
that I could not better respond to the confidence you. 
have been pleased to show me on this Occasion, than 
by making you acquainted with the feelings of the 
Emperor. Tic attaches but little importance to what¬ 
ever relates to lodging, furniture, and things of that 
kindl With the best of intentions, your 6k>vernm(Uit 
cannot remedy the continual privation in this island 
of objects of primary necessity. Longwood is the 
mpst unhealthy spot upon the island. There is no 
water, no vegetation, no shade; it has hitherto been 
impossible to grow vegetables hero; the soil is parched 
up by the wind,^ and, consequently, this part of. the 
island is uninhabited and wild. If the Emperor had 
been established at Plantation House, where there 
are fine trees, water, and gardens, he would have 
been as well off as it is,possible to be in this miserable 
country. • If you have instructions tojDuild, it would 
bo desirable to do so in the cultivated part of the 
island, where there are trees, water, and vegetation. 
The idea of adding wings to the wretched building of 
Longwood is every way objectionable; it would be 
merely enlarging a mill, and adding the annoyance of 
workmen for five or six months. All that is wished 
for at Longwood is repairs; during the last tWo 
months the rain has not ceased entering into thd* 
rooms of Baron Gourgaud and Count Las Cases, ^ 

- • ■ ■ -■ --■ ' ■ i i .M .f ' ■ 

* Th^re certainly seems an inconsistency in saying of thet'ioSeif^wf 
country upon earth” that the soil of part of it is “jiarcbed up by 
wind.” Count Montholon said that the only objection he savr (o the 
situation of Longwood was humidity at thd place.” In 
letter of remonstrant to Sir Hudson Lowe on the 23rd*of -Augas<^.^^8hp,^ 
be said of St. Helena, “ it is at tbc same time the driest aiid. the 
country in the world.” 
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which Tenders their lodging extremely unhealthy. 
Jk. reservoir is necessary, in case of fire ; the greater 
part of - the roof being covered with tarred paper, % 
single spark might set the house in flames. A great 
quantity of linen and other effects has been rendered, 
.useless by the rats, and this for want of closets. The 
books brought by the. Newcastle have been exposed 
for the last fortnight to»similar injury for want of 
shelves or a floor on which to place them. The sim¬ 
plest mode of supplying all these little wants would, 
in my opinion, be to charge some head workpian with 
the execution of the necessary repairs, and some- np- 
holsterer with the supply and keeping of the fiirnifurc 
in order. If the requisite materials be placed at the 
disposal of such persons, they understand better than 
any one else the .carrying -mt of the details. 

“Bepleased to accept. Monsieur Ic Gouverncur, the 
assurance of the high consideration with which I have, 
the honour to be your Excellency’s very humble and 
very obedient servant, 

“ Le General de Montholon.” 

To this letter Sir Hudson Lowe replied on the 10th 
of July, and said,— 

“I transmitted an exact •copy of your letter to 
England, so that the British Government will thus be 
. accurately informed of the feelings with which you 
state General Bonaparte views his present situation 
at Longwood. I did not make any comment upon his 
w<ffds which you quote to me. Were I to adopt any 
m^ure that had in view solely to aggravate Jhe un- 
pl^antness of his situation, I should act in a manner 
equally repugnant to my instructions as to my own 
sense of the duty with which I am charged. I shall 
0rect every necessary repair at Longwood, and will 
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attend there myself to see what may be particularly 
required. If what appertains to General Bonaparte’s 
place of residence, whether there or elsewhere, has 
been so long in an unsettled state,, it can only be 
attributed to the little attention with which my com¬ 
munications on the subject have been hitherto re¬ 
ceived, as I could not act upon conjecture alone.” 

In transmitting this correspondence to -Lord Bath¬ 
urst, Sir H, Lowe wrote on the 9 th of July a letter 
which shows his readiness to consult the wishes and 
comfort of ITapoleon:— 

r ** In regard to Plantation House,” he said, “ ex¬ 
clusive of any considerations regarding* myself or 
my family, it formed a specific part of the instruc¬ 
tions of the Court of Directors to the Governor 
when General Bonaparte first came to this island, 
tliat all the public buildings on it were to be at 
tlic selection of Sir George Cockburn, the Gov&rrm^^s 
{Plmtaiion Home) eiheepted. In other respects, 
th# objections against Longwood House, as stated 
in the concluding part of Count Montholon’s let¬ 
ter, appear but too well founded. In proposing, 
additions to it, I was rather guided by its situation 
than by its actual state,; for, to make a good perma¬ 
nent residence it would almost require to be rebuilt. 
Whilst directing the repairs most immediately neces- 
sairy, my next effort must be to establish him in some 
other parts of the_ grounds near Longwood House, pr 
to add to the house that has been constructed for 
General Bertrand; and if this does not succeed, there 
are resources in other parts of the island where tho 
same degree of security may be obtained. To- none 
of these, howevqr, will recourse be had until eV^ 
argument in respect to Lonj^ood has been exhausted; 
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and I should not perhaps lay so much stress on the 
objections which he might urge. if his present house 
had not really so many defects as to stand in need of 
continued reparations, and if it might not appear un¬ 
gracious, if not contrary to the intention manifested, 
to withhold from him any of the comforts which Go¬ 
vernment had sanctioned in sending out a house and 
furniture for him.” 

On the 11th of July Sir Hudson Lowe had a con¬ 
versation With Count Montholon,^ notes of which were 
taken by Major Gorrequer:— 

“ On walking round the house at Longwood, the 
Governor pointed out to Count Montholon the place 
where he intended to have erected wings, had it been 
agreeable to General Bonaparte, and where some ex¬ 
cellent rooms might be made. General Montholon- 
said that was also-his idea, and most fully agreed it 
would be the best thing that could be done; therc 
was already ‘ un fond ’ established there, which would 
reciuirc a twelvemonth to make in any other pla^e. 
On his observing the house had been originally ill 
constructed, and was a very bad one. Sir Hudson 
Lowe remarked it was, however, always considered as 
the second best in the island. He repllied, as to the 
situation, he certainly considered it also as the second 

*, Count Montholon says this interview occurred on the lOth of July; 
bat he does not mention a word about the new house, and states only that 
tW Governor came to him to express his desire to mitigate the rigour of 
the Emperor’s captivity as much as lay in his po^ver; and complained of 
the manner in which the French ofBcors misunderstood their interests 
(“ rok His instructions would, he said, justify him in th® eyes of 
pbs’terity, and if he executed them strictly tlioy would regret their pre^ht 
situation. .“•Tell the Emperor so;'tell him also that I forward all his 
complaints to my Government, however unjust thoji-may be to myself.” 

vol. i. p. 325). Not a word on this silbjcct occurs in Major 
. Gor'reqnisr^s notes of the conversation. 
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best,. The ‘ Emperor,* he addedi was totally indifferent 
as to the kind of house, provided it was ‘ saine; * the 
ouly objection he could foresee on his part would be 
the humidity of the place. As to alterations or. ad¬ 
ditions, he feared he would not like having the work*- 
men so near him, as he could not bear the noise; and 
things proceeded so very slowly in this island, that 
they would be a lohg time in completing—he had 
been much alarmed on that score—that he therefore 
doubted his consenting to have repairs or works going 
on -SO near him. On the Grovemor observing to him 
that the workmen might be employed on the other 
wing, where they could not disturb him, and when it 
was ready he might remove into it whilst the other 
was completing, the Count answered, he had no doubt, 
on talking with the ‘Emperor’ about it, he would 
conclude by saying, ‘Et bien, qu’on le fasse* (well, 
then, let it* be done). The Governor said, with re¬ 
gard to Plantation House, it was not left either to the 
option of the British Government or his own to assign 
it for his residence; but the Court of Directors had 
given leave for any other place. General Montholon 
replied that the ‘Emperor’ was aware of it, having 
been so informed at Plymouth ; what he had stated, 
therefore, in his letters^to the Governor, had no re¬ 
ference to himself or the Admiral, for they knew it 
did not depend on either.” 

On the 19 th of July General Montholon stated to 
Major Gorrequer, that,— 

“ When the Emperor first heard of the intention.pf 
the British Government to curtail the expense of. Mp 
establishment, he expressed to him in the nvent 
of any difficulty^about it, he would rather bear y the 
whole expense himself than .be indebted to Gpvejm- 
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ment for a part. That he (^neral Montholpn) under¬ 
stood, when the Governor had some conversation with 
General Bertrand on the subject of such a reduction 
in the Expense, General Bertrand requested that the 
Governor would inform, him what proportion Govern¬ 
ment expected was to be paid by the ‘Emperor,’ that 
he might acquaint him of it. On Major Gorrequer’s 
answering that he did not know whether such a re¬ 
quest had been made. General Montholon said that 
the * Emperor ’ had himself told him that he.had in¬ 
formed the Governor, at their last interview a few 
days before, that, if it was expected he should pay a 
part, he would prefer paying the whole expense of the 
establishment, provided he was allowed to draw from 
his own resources through the medium of sealed letters. 
General Montholon also it marked that the ‘Emperor’ 
could easily procure the means of paying for Ms ex¬ 
penses by drawing upon some of his relations—either 
Madame (his mother), the Princess Pauline, Prince 
Joseph, his own son, or Prince Eugene, or some other • 
of his family, for all of whom he had done so muchi 
and who surely would not refuse him 500,000 livres if 
he applied to them for it, particularly Prince Eugene, 
to whom the Emperor told Mm he had in one day 
made over twenty millidhs of livres; that, however, 
the Emperor would only agree to draw’ for money by 
means of scaled letters; and that, if the Governor 
wished to make any proposition in regard to this 
matter, the Emperor would be jeady to receive it. 
GenerM Montholon added, that General Bonaparte 
, had desired him to ask Major Gorrequer, tlys ^ next 
ttMe he 'had an opportunity of speaking to Mm on the 
/^bj^ct, if Gkivemment would pay for the whole of the 
h^ahts, French and English, or was he to continue 
pay^^ |he French servants only, or should he pay the 
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whole ? thht he wished to be informed bn these points, 
in order to take some measures for obtaining a further 
supply of money; that he (G-enerar Montholon) would 
not have enough to pay the expenses of the next month, 
as there was scarcely money enough left for paying the 
salaries of the various peraons and attendants belong¬ 
ing to the household out of the 4000 napoleons.” 

• 

Sir Hudson Lowe had another and extraordinary 
interview with Napoleon on the 17th of July.^ 

“I was immediately ushered into his presence,” he 
says, “and the room-door shut on us. He was stand¬ 
ing, as usual, with his hat under his arm. After an 
ordinary salutation, I proceeded with saying I was 
directing some improvements at Longwood, and 
wished to know if it was a point on which he had any 
desires to express to me ? Instead of replying directly ' 
tQ the subject, he began a very long series of remarks 
upon the general mode in which he was treated in this 
island, and the restraints imposed upon him and the 
persons attached to him. * It was impossible,’ ho 
said, ‘ Government could know what kind of place the 
island of St. Helena was, or could approve the mode 
in which I executed myiinstructions in regard to him.* 
I replied, ‘ that, from the various communications Go¬ 
vernment had received, the island of St. Helena must 
bo as perfectly known as England itself; and that, 
with regard to my conduct to him, I was scrupulously 
particular. in inforujing Ministers of anything I did, 
but that, if he had any representations to makfe, I; 
would with great pleasure forward them; that in the 

- ‘ Napoleoa’s account of this interview is reported hy Cotmt IContBblon 
vol. i. p. 328), by O’Meara {Voice, vdl. i. pp. 78, T9), and by 
Ck>unt Los Cases {Journal, July 16, 1816) ; all Of whom, however, say 
it oodnrred on the 16th of July, and their versions, which arc bribf, differ 
much' from Sir HiKiROTi T.owe's notes. 
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restriction^ that were imposed I only acted in compli¬ 
ance with my instructions, and that I should wholly 
^obey them if -1 at the same time did not strive to 
conciliate their executioh with every degree of regard 
and attention in my power to bestow.^ * Oh I ’ he said, 

‘ your letters are perfect, the last to Count Montholon 
arc written with great talent. If I were in the Go¬ 
vernment, I would say. Ah I there how is an officer 
who does his duty well. But it is not thus that you 
act; you treat us in a very different manner fr^ what 
you would have it thought. In.your correspradence 
you phy us compliments, and, at the same time, you 
are st ieking pina ,intQ us.’ ^ 

“I told him, as a proof of the sincerity with which I 
made my communications, I would exactly relate what 
he then said to me, and leave Government to decide 
how far my conduct w^ consistent with what I wrote; 
that again,-if he wished to say anything himself, I 
would also forward it. ■ He said it was of no use, they’ 
would believe my representations. He then entered 
into more detail; criticised my first acts; said Sir 
George Cockburn had brought me to him at nine 
o’clock in the morning on purpose to embroil us toge¬ 
ther; and that .1 had acted ^ unfeelingly to ask his 
officers to sign the paper I d^ so immediately on my 
arrival. I said it was difficult to know how to act; 
that if r had kept it in my pocket I might have been 
reproached^ for not havipg made it known sooner. He 
made no answ;er to this. My prevention of General 
Bertrand’s introduction of persons 'without my previous 

Vos lottirea sont parfaites; los demiferes au Comte de lUontholon 
spot doiites aveo. biieii de I’esprit. Si j’fetais dans le QouVernement, jo' 
dm^ls) * Ah t ToUh un officier qni fait bien son devoir.’ Mais ce n’est pas 
a^aiq^e vous agiaseg; vous nous traites d’une toute autre tnaniire .que 
vous no voplez Ihire croiro $ par votre correspondance vous nous laites des 
cotoplimpna, et yow nous enfoncez en m6me terns des dpingles an doa." 
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noV my preveattoa of bis Writing 
1 ) 0 , without passing tbroogb my bands, i 
eontr^ to wbat Sif Goorg^ Cockbum bad: 

. I imid I bad done- nothmg but what was 
!^1|jjaip^ot;*eon^ to Sir George Cockbum’s written 
{ jif^^ations j that if be bad suffered deviations I w^ 
Soured they iniist have been very partial ones, which 
not establish a precedent, otherwise-his system of 
aotihg must have been different from his written in*- 
structiShs; that in other respects-the pretention of 
;c^inmunication with any person except through my 
inte^ention ^as one of the pivots on which my instruc- 
tldns turned. He then attacked my letter ‘ to Count 
J^rtrand* That I should not have put myself into 
mph a passion with him without having first informed 
him of the established rules; tj||a,t I had insulted him, 
and that he ought to have cut my throat (called, me 
<mt).* * I said I did write a very polite letter to him, 
informing him of the regulations established; that he 
vfrote me a very insulting one in reply, and that I had 
lowered him as I, thought he merited—‘ He had . 
brought it upon himself/—* He ought to have cut 
..... but I did not advise him to do 
.t^ K-yonunderstand.’ * then observed, with an air 

;^af he wished to draw my consideration Jo Genmjal 
' ^ffrand, * He is a sedate, man well known in Europe i 
ri,|miiJhouid not have been so short with him.’^ I said 

JftifOTraa pas da iD*efflport!«r tant ewatre lui; 'eaar fr^dre-:, 
^ r^femeoi .itibia i je riVaiA insoWi 

-aw^^jpaepou^ 

■ f**• VwwMt Snr ml-mfime.” II aUTait daVotw..coi;^p^li^i^' ;• 
•V' homoM -bi^ 
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fo'ce;* I wa^ no more forijied to be a iittle.tyrant in 
than a i^aye in thoagbt, He dropped Obunt 
3Bertrandy j^d took up a part of my beharionr to Comit 
Las Cas^; said, tbougb letters were sent und^ ojpi^ 
covers to me* it was not supposed I read them; ttiki 
I had not only read.a letter of Count Las GasesV but: 
had afterwards %)oken to him of the contend of it, ' 
which were wholly of a private nature. I said there 
could not be a stronger proof of the manner in^whichi 
matters were misrepresented to- him; that on observ-": 
ing in the letter of Count Las Cases he had sent for 
some articles to England which Government had 
ordered out here for the use of the establishment, and 
which I had sent up to Longwbod, such as lineup 
stocking, &c., I thought it an act of attention to call- 
. upon him and mention tihat such articles had been sent 
up. Instead of testifying any acknowledgment for thfe 
act of consideration, he (Las Oases) replied indignantly 
he did not'want anything from the British QovemmwtJifc^ 
‘i want things/<£w myself^ Sir,.for myself,*.* he saich 
if it was an insult to offer him articles wMch had been^ 


sent up for general distribution. (This trait of Count 
Las Cases merits particular attention, as he is knbwu 
at Lemgwood as the person abqpt Bonaparte the mc^ 
ready to nj^tate and misrepresent matters to hii^ of 
whi^ ^e Ubove is a strong proof.) [^naparte n^e , 
no ps^icular. answer. He attacked me on othp?; 
pointS>;^ recurred to an old story* about my hUvinjg; 
cu^j^l^ away a servant of Count Monthplon’e wi^Ut| 
t k^^^ hiim know of it, which I justified by 

a; s^ at LongWO^ Who was ^ere withb^ 
of -coui^ ord^d him pt^ay .^ ;^ 

' “ MoMieur~pOur idol.* 








y. 


MontfaLolon, and sent to hiin to say that I would 
Wm another servant^ but qould not* pearanit tot 
Japyto bj stay.- 

, He said, though persons around him had permit 
gdon to ride accompanied by British'qfficers, . yet it at 
happened they were sometimes obliged to wait two oi 
three houm before an officer could be found* I said 

• this was contrary both to iny orders and intention, 
‘AhI they thought it was done on purpose, This 
shows that one may sometimes be mistaken.* Mi 
said this as if conscious his officers had attempted, tc 
mislead him. He compared Sir George Cookbum and 
me ; said he did not suffer so much from him, with the 
exception of some little acts of rudeness;—‘ But yon 
prick us behind our backs; there is no way of treating 

. with you. You are a Lieutenant-General, and should 
not perform your duty like a sentinel. You, ought tc 
^consider your reputation, which will suffer from the 
manner in which yoif conduct youi^elf towards us.’.^ 
I answeied, ‘ I did not come here in search of. glory, 
nor did I solicit the employment; but, being, here, ] 
must do my duty, which I esteem above glory ;’ thaf 
. t sincerely desired to conciliate my duty wi^ every 
regard and attention to him; that if I acted otherwise 
it was equally contrary to my instructioiga^as to my 

* disposition, and would form a lit subject m complaini 
against me; that I would forward anything he hadjfei 

: * AhI if, while you load me witV'chainSj .ypui 
jforms are civil, yolir language may well be s» . j| 
iaaiways with you as with the wolf in the fable: gom 

* ** Ifais aott« jnettez des^bitgle^.'^u 4(». p uy» d< 

Vous pa* 




jutT, me, Tsis 

cannot be in fte rfglit iHtb you/ > He said ttere wus 
no necessity of imposing*so many restraints upon him ^ 
that it was almost impossible he could get away iirom 
hence. ‘History is made up of p^ibilities. JPersehs 
have escaped from the Bastille, and from the prisons of 
Magdeburg; but here the chances are ever as 199 to 1. 
It would be impossible, unless with the connivance of 
.the Governor or of the Admiral.*** I made no reply; 
but took the first opportunity to renew the subject of 
the repairs at Longwood. He said—‘ If I had had to 
answer you officially, I would have asked that a new"^ 
house be constructed for me; but it would tyke six 
years building. In a couple of ye^ there will be a 
change* in the Ministry in England, or a new Govern¬ 
ment in France, and I shall no longer be here. If, 
however, I were obliged to remain at this place, I 
could not live in this house ; it would be necessary to^ 
build another for me in a more agreeable part of the 
island.’ I told him the situation in which he then"' 
was was always considered So. So, he said, all 
-styangers who came to see him observed to him; but 
he wished shade, and to be sheltered from the wind: 
he suffered severely, he said, both from the sun and 
wind, and nothing else in the situation could compen¬ 
sate him for what it exposed h^ to in these respects. 

“He ty|^ed of pecuniary .means for his present 
establishment; said he had money enough for every¬ 
thing, in France, in Italy, and Holland; that Prince , 
Eugene would, be was assured, give hihi any money 
he wanted; but that he did not like to send letters 
unopened • [unsealed ?]. He' asked me what^ the 
.Commissioners.wanted here. If they wished to see 

* ** t .1^ TOW me xnettez dee chaines k Is jaxobe, et me dites dw 
en m^d toos dire de mWie. C’est toujoity .iltye 

ypns is fable da Ibap et de raspWa—on nO pas avoir laiaon.'*^ ’ ; 
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^hii^ <&£geially) why did not they send him the Oonyeax-^ 
tioti/;^ when he would consider the matter ? if .as pri¬ 
vate individuals, they -might present themselves/to 
Marshal Bertrand, and he would see them. He asked 
me if the Countess Bertrand went to visit the Marquis 
de Montchenu, would she be allowed to see him. ‘ I 
do not know what the Marquis de Montchenu may do,* 
I Said; ‘ that will depend upon him.’ He said, she 
only wanted to have some news of her mother; that 
her note to the Marquis Was about nothing else— 
* some woman’s gossip, to which I could not object.’* 
He recurred to complaints of his position in this island 
—*of his health; said it was impossible Government 
could know the* disagreeablcness of his situation in 
every respect; that they could not approve my mode 
of treating him; that my letters must represent mat¬ 
ters differently, &c. &c. I said I could do nothing 
more than represent to Government everything he 
said; that th6y knew perfectly well the restrictions he 
was under, and could best determine whether his situa¬ 
tion admitted any change; that I only begged him Jo 
be assured I did not wish to aggravate what was un¬ 
pleasant in Ms situation and should be always happy 
to show atteiTtion to every request he made wMdti was 
not incompatible with^the main object of. the duty % 
was charged with. He bowed to me; and'l retir^’* 


l^otMng can more strongly show the Straf^^ 
ibrwaid fajtmess of Sir Hudson Lowe than Ms hunMe 
of th& cqnveraation. If he^ had been disposed ' tcf 
^ve a.garbled version of it he cei^udy #buld 


i The Oony^tion b^tWedi the Allied Powers telaidVe to thO hi 

Napoleon, whidi will be found at the end of the Tolnme . 

ai^.lDocWentei ' . , ^ ' ' 

; i*. Qnelques cohuhcTniges de {emmd,'il,ui;qtiol» Je uo.'dovi^" 
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omitted Napoleon’s twice-repeated sarcasm about his 
sticking pins into tjie backs ” of Ms captives,; and the 
remark that although Ms letters were perfect his con¬ 
duct was very different. For the Ministry at home 
could of course only judge of the manner in which 
he fulfilled his duties by the accoiinis he gave in his 
letters; and they were deprived of all value if his 
conduct did not correspond with Ms professions. 

Sir Hudson transmitted the whole of the above in a 
despatch to Earl Bathurst of the 27th of July, and 
said,— 

“ The conversation that passed I have given in a 
.separate memorandum. Your Lordship will observe 
by it that no expectation seems to have been enter¬ 
tained or made known of any immediate change in his 
place of residence ; but tha t , if his stay was constantly 
fixed at this place, he should consider the construction 
of another and better house in a more agreeable par<^ 
of the island necessary both for his health and his 
comfort, ^^ether a new Imuse is built for Mm or 
not, the repairs at his present place of residence are 
indispensable; and therefore little time is lost in 
making a reference to your Lordship’s judgment as 
to the expediency of constructing a new Tiouse, should 
he require it, in a part of the island more agreeable to 
him. The spot which unites the most advantages is a 
place called Rosemary Hall. It lies about a mile firom 
Plantation House, in one of the most beautiful and 
cultivated parts of the island. It is not for distant 
^m some, of the valleys and ravines which descend 
to the sea; but all these are guarded, and the security 
of his person within the limits that may be assigned 
to him can be as effectually obtained as in Ms present 
place of residence. He would be more open to receive 
visits^ and if he was to escape from his limits he might 

Q 2 
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^ssibly sooner find the means of concealment, if not 
of evasion; but the difference hardly appears to me 
so great as to overbalance every other consideration 
regarding his comfort or his health, particularly as, if 
doomed to a constant residence in this island, there is 
no spot which unites so many advantages to reconcile 
him to it. 

“ On the point ofi pecuniary means your Lordship 
will remark what he h&s said. Prince Eugene is the 
only person whom he spoke of to me as probably dis¬ 
posed to answer his demands; but by a conversation 
which Major Gorrequer, acting as my Military Secre¬ 
tary, had with Count Montholon, your Lordship will 
observe other individuals have been named, even his 
son. So many channels of communication are’ opened 
to your Lordship with these persons, titmt^thejgueation 
■ nf py .i ;j q ^ifl,ry ]BEM>aa»- iDr“Ills Sstablishment now appears 
to be one of the least embarrassing regarding him, if 
his relations and former friends fee) the sentiments 
which he supposes thdy do respecting him. 

“ Your Lordship will observe the bitter remarks he 
made as to my mode of treatment of him. I shall be 
extremely concerned if I have misinterpreted, either in 
word or spirit, youi* Lordship’s instructions to me. If 
I have done so, it has-been wholly undesigned; and, 
attacked as I have been by him, though not, I thinlr^ 
with the same asperity now as in the first instance, I 
owe it to myself to state what are ny own conscious 
feelings on the occasion: that I have been myself 
most unjustly and harshly treated by him in more 
than one instance; while firom a sentiment of public 
duty, which has allowed no private consideration vfhatr 
ever to interfere, I have abstain^ from any possible 
act or expression which I thought could give offence, 
and that mv sins towards him have been solelv those 
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of having executed my instructions, not in all cases 
according to their strict letter, from which my prede¬ 
cessor had suffered some not very material deviations, 
but tempering everything that was unavoidably harsh 
in them with as much regard to.Ws personal feelings 
and comforts as their nature could possibly admit. If 
this has not been my practice, it has been at least the 
principle on'which I have strove* to. regulate myself; 
and if the object has not been attoined, it can 
have resulted only from defects in the manner. Your 
Lordship will best judge if the irksomeness of his 
situation admits in any case of being softened or 
ameliorated. ..... 

“ On the subject of any amelioration of his present 
position, as to relief from internal restraints in the 
island, I cah hardly presume to offer your Lordship 
any suggestion. His principal grievances are— 

“ Istly. That his limits for riding, unaccompanied, 
by a British officer, arc too circumscribed. 

“ 2ndly. That he cannot communicate with persons 
on the island without my intervention. 

“ 3rdly. That he cannot send home letters un¬ 
opened. 

“ 4thly. That the officers and persons attached to 
him are subject to the same restrictions as himself, 
and cannot communicate with, or write notes to, per¬ 
sons on the island without my leave. 

“ 6thly.. The complaints against Longwood, his pre¬ 
sent place of residence. 

** On the first point, I may possibly be able to allow 
of some variation in, rather than extension of„ his 
present limits; but should your Lordship authorise 
me to ^ve him any fiirther range during the day in the 
interior of the island, I should deem it advisable that 
the instruction to such effect was accompanied by an 
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ii^Tiction to adopt additional precautions during the 
night, as by the regulations established by Sir Goorge 
Cockbum, after a great deal of discussion between 
them .on the subject,- the sentries are not mounted 
round his house until nine o’clock in the night, and 
the interval between dark and that hour is conse¬ 
quently a very anxious one. As he sometimes walks 
about in his gardens after dark, and does* not dine till 
past eight, these have been the reasons to which Sir 
George Cockbum yielded in not having the sentries 
posted until nine. 

“ To the second cause of complaint, I am not aware 
he is under any difficulty of communicating with whom¬ 
ever it is proper to communicate with: I have never been 
rigid in preventing access to him from proper persons. 

. “ On the third complaint your Lordship’s judgment 
will best determine.' 

, “ The situation of the officers, as referred to in the 

fourth article, is a very peculiar one. There is not one 
of them who has not shown a disposition to elude the 
execution of the established regulations, and abuse the 
indulgences granted them—but none more so than the 
one from whom I least expected it, the Count Las 
Cases; who, feeling his own confinement here mise¬ 
rable and wretched, js known to be constantly in¬ 
creasing the irritation of Bonaparte’s mind by all 
manner of complaints and misrepresentations, and has 
recently had a quarrel with General Gourgaud on this 
very ground. They are, besides, all at variance to- 
gether,‘ and, I feel almost assured, give Bonaparte. 


* There cau be no doubt as to the unhappy terms upon whidh Hie 
French liVed with each other at Longvrood. , Lieutenant ^ow Lieu- 
tenant-Coionel) Jackson, who resided there for some time with the orderly 
officer, says, “ The Court of Longwood, like the entourage of more power¬ 
ful sovereigns, was not flree from jealotxsies, envy, and mu'dh unchaiitdble- 
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himself paore disquiet than comfort. General Bertrand 
has requested he would not charge him to write any 
more letters of (K>mpl£dnt^ me. Generals Montholon 
and Qourgaud appear at present the most in his good 
graces; but this may be only temporary. The greatest 
difficulty I have is in regard to my conduct with the 
ladies of the establishment. Any restriction upon 
them is affected to be considered’as an offence against 
the delicacy and respect due to their rank and sex $ 
while I have, at the same time, incontestible proof 
that Bonaparte does not hesitate to make them the 
instrumente of all manner of communications which 
the men themselves could not so conveniently meddle 
with. 

“ The fifth and last subject of complaint I have 
fully adverted to in the preceding letter; and your 
Lordship will best be able to determine upon it fix)m 
its perusal. If anything could possibly reconcile him 
to this island, it is certainly having a comfortable 
house and an agreeable country around it. He may 
possibly give the preference hereafter to Longwood; 
but, otherwise, the place I have mentioned is* best 
suited for him. There is an advantage in a change to 
which I did not before advert—^that it might break 
any plans he might form frqp a knowledge of the 
environs of his place of residence.” 

ness. ..... Generals Bertrand and Montholon wore never on friendly 
terms, while the latter and Qourgand were at openly avowed enmity; and 
it' is a fact that the two ladies, the Countesses Bcrtrantrand Do Montholon, 
only interchanged formal calls perhaps once or twice a-year.!’ ( United Service 
Magazine, October, 1843, p. 265.) These disagreements are also mentioned 
by Count Montholon {R4cit8, vol. i. p. 30.5), and repeatedly by Cohnt Las 
Cases in his Journal. Napqjeon found much difficulty in preserving order 
amoBg his followers, who proceeded so far as to challenge each other. 
General Gonrgaud*8 situation was made so miserable by Count Montholon 
that he vi^ obliged to leave Longwood, and he rethtiaed to Europe in 
March, 1818, as will be afterwards detail^. 
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Chap. V, 


The proceedings of the Foreign Commissioners 
respecting Bonaptirte occasioned Sir Hudfiou Lowe 
much trouble and embarrassment. They considered it 
to be their duty to see Bonaparte himself, and he was 
determined not to grant them an interview in their 
official capacity.^ The Governor in consequence was 
constantly applied to by them to interfere in their 
behalf; and he did use every effort in his power to 
feicilitatc to the Commissioners the means of seeing 
Bonaparte, although the Convention merely said that 
they were to assure themselves of liis presence; and 
Sir Hudson Lowe had no instructions to bring about a 
personal interview. 

The repugnance of Napoleon to receive them will 
appear from the following letter of the Governor to 
Sir Henry Bunbury on the 29th of July :~ 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ Every step has been taken that depends on me 
to counteract the effects of the plotting which you 
give me reason to apprehend, by your letter of the 4th 
of May, is going on at the Brazils for the attempted 
liberation of my prisoner; but it is by an additional 
number of small cruizing vessels, rather than by any 
•other means, the projects of the persons you mention 
are most likely to be defeated, and I believe Sir Pul- 
teney Malcolm writes to this effect. A vessel appear¬ 
ing far to windward of the island could with difficully 
be reconnoitred by the small brigs which now cruize 
at each extremity of it, and I really consider a small 
corvette well to windward as essential to prevent the 
approach of any suspicious vessel. There is hardly 
any obstacle otherwise to their coming in close to the 

* Tho EoBsian Commissioner gave the least trouble. His instruotioQB 
did not require him to see Bonaparte. 
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shore during the night-time, sending in a boat, and 
disappearihg before the morning. Internal precautions 
are of course taken to guard against this; but the 
most perfect one it appears to me is that which I have 
suggested. 1 have transmitted Earl Bathurst a memo¬ 
randum of my last conference with Napoleon. He 
abused me, but with much less asperity than before. 
His conversation abounded with* repetitions. I invo¬ 
luntarily fell back during one or two pauses towards the 
door, when he renewed the attack, sidled himself almost 
between me and the door, and could not have done the 
thing more cunningly had he a design to prevent my 
escaping from him. He never looked me in the face; 
and I had therefore for a long two hours the oppor¬ 
tunity of closely observing him. He will not, I believe, 
see the Commissioners. He says, not all the powers 
in Europe shall compel hini to receive them officially; 
that they may break open his doors if they will, and 

what then?. He' 

has no.olbgection to see them privately, and they are 
sick with their desire of seeing him; but I am not 
much disposed to be an instrument for gratifying the 
wishes of either party, except in the strictly official 
way. Sir Pulteney Malcolm has had very long con¬ 
versations with Bonaparte, ai^d appears much in his 
good graces. I have, &c. 


** H. Lowe.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

O’mEARA’s letters to sir THOMAS READS — COMPLAINTS RE¬ 
SPECTING PROVISIONS — QUESTION OF REDUCTION OP EX¬ 
PENSES AT LONGWObD — SIR HUDSON LOWE’S LAST INTER¬ 
VIEW WITH NAPOLEON LETTER OP REMONSTRANCE PROM 

COUNT MONTHOLON, AND COMMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR- 

CORRESPONDENCE ON THE SUBJECT OF PASSES TO LONGWOOD 
SIGNED BY COUNT BERTRAND. 

We now turn to O’Meara’s correspondence; and if 
we compare his letters to Sir Thomas Eeade, written 
during this month, with the Journal which he after¬ 
wards published, and which professes to be a faithful 
record of events and conversations written down at 
.^hc time they occurred, we shall want little further 
proof of the baseness j\nd dishonesty of that work. 

A horse belonging to him having fallen ill, he 
applied for permission to purchase one of the mules 
which had arrived for the East India Company, and 
■ he thus wrote on the 8th of July :— 

“ Dear Sir Thomas, 

“ After I had the pleasure of hearing from you 
yesterday the very kind manner in- which Sir Hudson 
Lowe was pleased, to consider and approve of my 
application, and his very obliging offer of one of his 
own horses in the interim, I met Captain Mansel, and, 
in the course of- conversation, asked him if there-was. 
a superabundance of mules for the service, and was 
answered that one might be spared very weU, without 
the least injury to the. public service, as there were 
, more* than sufficient jfer the work required.' 1 told 
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Bonaparte yesterday about a peace having been 
effected between the Barbary powers and all the 
states of Europe by Lord Exmouth’s active measures, 
except the Pope’s states and those of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, who had both refused the mediation of. 
the English. He said that it ought to have been done 
long ago; that it was a disgrace to the powers of 
Europe, especially to the English, to have allowed 
such contemptible bands of pirates to roam about to 
obstruct the commerce of the world, who might have 
been so easily crushed by England and Franco ; but, 
continued he, there was some political reason for it. 
He said he could not believe that the Pope and Grand 
Duke could have refused the mediation of England— 
that men could have been so weak ; it must have been 
some other .political reason. He also said that it was 
a humiliation to allow any ransom to be paid for the 
prisoners; but he acknowledged that a great service 
had been rendered to the world and to humanity if 
the Barbarians fulfilled the treaty. He then asked, 

‘ What are those cpglioni the Commissioners doing in the 
town ?’ Asked about Madame Stiirmer. I said that 
she was, I believed, the handsomest, or one of the 
handsomest women in, the island. ‘What,’ said he, 
‘is she handsomer than Lajy Lowe?’ He asked 
about Montchenu, and repeated, ‘ Poor fool I poor old 
fooll’^ and ‘ poor fooll’ two or.t^ee times, with an air 
of contempt. ‘ And that coglionaccio his aide-de-camp, 
what does he do?’ I said I believed he walked up 
and down the streets with his master. ‘AhI poor 
fool,* said he, laughing; and afterwards, ‘Poor imbe¬ 
cile lacquey!** 

“ Somebody told Madame Bertrand (I believe Piont- 

* “ Povero oo^ione, povero veochio cogUone.” 

• ** Ah I pdvOTo minchione,” “ Bi^uszaccJo, pove'ro imbecile.” 
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kowski) that nobody was to go near her without a 
pass 5 that she was precisely in the same way Its these 
at Longwood ; that none of the servants, . would 
be allowed to enter the house,—^which put her in a 
grievous taking for some time, until it was explained 
to her how matters really were. She said also that 
Bonaparte had ordered a very violent letter to be 
written yesterday to Sir Hudson by Montholon, ac¬ 
cusing him of having no heart, &c. &c.; and that one 
of a similar nature, of five pages, had been ordered to 
be written by Gourgaud, but that her husband had 
tom it.^ She said she did not know whether Montho¬ 
lon had put Bonaparte’s expressions in the letter, but 
that they weye very violent. She also says that De 
Las Cases is the principal person who sets him so 
much against Sir Hudson; that he says the English 
Government have sent two sharks out here to devour 
them,—^ne Sir Gloorge Cockburn, and, the other Sir 
Hudson. I remain, &c. oBaket E. O’Meaka. 

“ De Las Oases himself told me that, if a sealed 
letter could be sent, they would prefer a complaint 
against Sir Hudson to the Prince Regent I ” 

The following letter is especially deserving of atten¬ 
tion, and the passages, here marked in italics, while 
they stamp O’Meara’s book with falsehood, furnish 
the trae explanation of the calumnies of which Sir 
Hudson Lowe was the object :— 

“ Dear Sir Thomas, “Longwood, Julyl0,1816. ; 

“You will oblige me by sending up to me the 
paper‘ you iSiofjred me last Monday, containing Ber¬ 
trand’s letter^j^^srhich he is very anxious to see, not- 

_ >■ _ _ . _ 

* Count Bertrand’s eHorts to prevent Kapoleon from sending irritating 
letters to the Qovemor are frequently inentiohed byCo^t Idontholon. 
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withstanding being informed that it wonld be very 
hurtful his feelings. I understand from Madame 
that ths^ have it in c(yrdemplaiion here to forward, a 
letter of complaint o/gainst Sir Hudson to England (by 
what channel I did not understand)^ containing^ no 
doubt, divers'untruths, and praying he may be recalled. 
You had better give Sir Hudson a hint about it, but 
let it. be between you and him ‘only; as, though I 
have some reason to think that some plot is hatching, 
I am not quite sure of it, and any premature disclosure 
of it would not be the thing. I believe I was pretty 
right in the information I gave you about Montchenu’s 
letter. Montholon has been very busy finding out the 
price of every article used in the house, which he 
carefully committed to paper. He keeps a register of 
every M'ticle in the eating and drinking way which 
arrives. 

“ He has be§n making great complaints to-day, and, 
I am soriy to say, with reason. He made an agree* 
ment with Cole or Fowler to try if fifty pounds of 
beef daily would do, with a whole sheep and nine 
fowls. Yesterday 100 lbs. of beef came up, and only 
three fowls about the size of crows; to-day, three 
quarters of mutton, and five fowls of the same magni¬ 
tude nearly, and no beef; and wasit not for the turtle 
sent up by the Admiral, and a pig shot yesterday by 
Greneral Gourgaud (which was rooting up the garden, 
and for which he paid afterwards four pounds), they 
would not have enough to eat. Since the day you 
were up here in the tent, and had some conversation 
with Montholon, they have not had either champagne 
or vin de Gravej and Montholon says that Bonaparte 
has frequently asked for both. They are mjficiently 
malignant to impute all these things to the Governor, 
inst&ad of settii^ them, down as being (hoing to the neglect 
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•*• - ■ • -. 
ot 'ddreksmeaa of some of. Bahmf^e-s peopU^- ^ 

Ul^'<AT^mst(sn£e is mrned diTe(Aly to BonuxpoHe^ vsiih 
enery ciggrcRxdion tluxt maligmty c^fcds^od mn suy^ 
to evil-di^osed and cankered minds, 

“ You recollect that you told me that th^ might 
puipchase ibwls, and send the bills toJ||||^mbe to be 
paid. Yesterday that was done, and i^Plaent refosed, 
and the memorandum, containing a bill for fowls, fish,, 
eggs, vegetables, and some Other articles, sent back 
unpaid, and Montholon says perhaps Balcombe has 
not been ordered to pay them, officially, without being 
looked at. All these circumstances are construed Jy 
them into insults personally directed to them. Popple- 
ton would have gone over to Sir Hudson to represent 
matters to him, as it was too long for a letter. X be¬ 
lieve he will gO to-morrow. I remain, &c. 

“ Barry B. O’Meara. 

-r.' “P.S. Montholon has been at me^two or three 
times about the library.. He says they are obliged to 
put the dishes on the floor in the dining-room, as the 
tables have been taken away in order to put the books 
on them.” 

On the 12th he wrote amongst immaterial gossip,— 

“Madame Bertrand^told me yesterday thajt De Las 
G^s had said ‘that the Emperor was hia^od!-r--the 
object of his veneration and adoration I’ This she 
desired me not to mention. I forgot to tell it t6 Siif 
'Hudson yesterday; I dare say it will make him 
s^e.”' V... 

The : iseal^jtter . might maker the reader “ ^Ue, ” 
were he to be offended with its ffippaiK^, 

apd sti^;Jmd^;%l& its if it We^ J^n^r to 

; .|H^t the whole. * .Q& he^eyer is impsg^|^,5 







“ My dear Sir Thom«s, *? Longvrood, Jnijr e^ieie. 

“ Monthplen has at last finally- evacuated hie 
rooms, and preparations are making in ordbr to com 
vert the iarg© apartment into a library, and the twc 
small ones destined for Piontkowski, for which pur¬ 
pose a wind qgjijys breaking out to windward of the 
closet, and thPloor of communication between it anc 
the large room is to be built up. • Piontkowskfs pre¬ 
sent room is to be made an office of for the confee 
tionery, as the smoke of the present one destroys the 
fiimiture in the house. ^ Great dissensions and-civil 
commotions between De Las Cases and Gourgaud 
(the -latter backed by Montholon) about the rooms. 
Both applied to Bonaparte in urgent terms to gel 
them, but Nap. very wisely settled it like Pope Leo, 
by taking them himself, Montholon cannot conceal 
hisjoy at the fiiilure of De Las Cases, and for the 
present is triumphant; ‘but the Jesuit ever worketh 
worketh imderhand, speaketh litMe and mischievously, 
and at last will make his way like a mouse in a 
cheese.*^ They wish to have the other two small 
libraries sent up as soon as possible in order to finally 
arrange the library-'room; and I have been requested 
to apply to you for them, as the room will be ready 
to receive them to-morrow. lieutenant and party 
of seamen are busy in putting up the covering of the 
ar^ur in tlie garden, but they will require, I fanc^, 
about 400 yards more of canvas. 

Napoleon yesterday appeared very-melancholy ah^d 
scarcely said a word. He afterwards went into Mon- 
tholpn’s new rooms, where he remained from six. until 
a qitoeop paet eight.' This will make Jt^ame lBer« 
tmnd as jealoim as the deuce, thougfe^P^Ueve 43^ 

-' / *< ■’ >. ’'■ !M - . -' iv ' i- i -—- — —:— . . . - 

. * « liR U-O^Uito sempre tmvaglU^. tiatagli^ soUo xnai^ ^la pMgt'i 
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*real reason of it is that he has no other room to ait 
in until the chimfiey is finished or the library put to 
rights. , Madame Montholon however exults much at 
the favour shown unto her, and o/ctually putteth on two 
in consequence thereof. . . . 

The letter concludes with a libellons remark about 
Madame Montholon, and with an indelicate anecdote, 
which O’Meara says he had heard from Madame Ber¬ 
trand, and requests that it may not be made known, 
“ unless to the select, as Madame hears everything.” 

On the 27th of July he wrote again to Sir Thomas 
Eeade,— 

“No news here. Napoleon told me yesterday 
that the Duke of Fitzjames was a disgrace to human 
nature. I told him about old Montchenu wanting to. 
embrace Mrs. Martin: I never saw him laugh so much 
before. He said he supposed . . . .” 

The communications of Captain Poppleton, the ■ 
orderly officer at Longwopd, are material, not only 
on account of the information they contain, but 
because he afterwards came forward as one of the 
supporters of O’Meara when Sir Hudson Lowe insti¬ 
tuted criminal proceedings against the latter. 

It was one of thtt charges brought against the 
British Government, and one of the most fi-equent 
. complaints at Longwood, that the provisions were 
bad in quality; and there sepms at times to have been 
good ground for finding fault. But neither the Go¬ 
vernment nor Sir Hudson Lowe was to be blamed 
for the occasional neglect or inability of the purveyor 
to provide what was so difficult to procure in the 
island, an abundant supply of good meat. . On the. 

* The passage in italics ^ underlined in ^e Qri^nsl. .. . \ 
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6 th of July Captain Poppleton, t^e orderly officer, 
wrote to the Governor,— 

“ The beef sent to Longwood yesterday was not 
eatable; it was returned; the mutton sent was like¬ 
wise returned. I wrote a letter to the person who 
has contracted to serve Longwood with beef, and I 
made a signal to the purveyors, bjit no meat arrived; 
they purchased a number of fowls in lieu. I have 
always endeavoured to remedy or redi-ess any com¬ 
plaints of the foreigners at Longwood; and when the 
above complaint was made, I endeavoured to remedy 
it without reference to yourself, but, as my efforts 
were useless, I mention the circumstance to you, con¬ 
ceiving that my name may hereafter be brought into 
question as refusing to listen to their grievances ; and 
knowing well that the smallest opening for a complaint 
would be eagerly laid hold of.” ^ 

Some circumstances are said to have occufred at 
Longwood in July of which no* mention is made in 

* The subjoined note from the iwrsou who supplied Longwood with beef 
shows that he thought the French so “ very difficult to please *’ that he 
gave up the contract:— 

“ Sir, “ Prospect Hall, July 20,18l6. 

“ I am sorry that any complaint should bo made against me about the 
beef. General Montholon is very diffieult tff please ; therefore, to prevent 
any further complaint, shall from this day decline killing any more for 
General Bonaiiarte. They have beef for to-day and to-morrow.—1 am. Sir, 
your obedient, humble servant, J. Lbgq.” 

And the following note from MSjor Gorrequer shows the attention paid 
to (xwplaints respecting the quality of provisions:— 

- Plantation Houee, August 4,1816. 

** Major Gorrequer’s compUments to Mr. Balcombe, and begs h^ will 
ihake the best aiTangements he can. tp supply the establishment at Long¬ 
wood with vegetables of the best quality and upon the most economical plan. 
As^^ose which were heretofore furnished from town ■^ere represented by 
GetiOTal de Montholon as unfit to be served up at table, it will be necessary 
Mr. Batbohibe would be good enough to give directions tbat those which 
are hereafter supplied should be of a kind not to give cause for complaint,*' 

VOL. I. ® 
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^ Brtidson Lowe’s papers. On the 4th and 25th Sir 
iMtehey Malcolm had interviews with Napoleon/ 
’according to Count Montholon, told hhn that 
during the battle of Waterloo the Duke of Wellington, 
ibinkin g the day lost, and that he was fighting no 
longer for victory, but was making a last effort to 
Secure an honourable retreat, sent orders to him (Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm) to prepare everything for the re- 
embarkation of the English army, when the Prus¬ 
sians appeared on Ms left and decided the battle I The 
most remarkable event, however, was the determina¬ 
tion which Santini, one of Bonaparte’s servants, is 
represented to have expressed of shooting Sir Hudson 
Lowe in revenge for his conduct towards the ex-Em¬ 


peror.“ 

As it became necessary, in pursuance of his instruc¬ 
tions, that Sir Hudson Lowe should make some re¬ 
ductions in the expense of the establishment at Long- 
wood, "he considered it desimble to ascertain Bona¬ 
parte’s wishes on the'subject. He accordingly called 
at Longwpod on the 16th of August, and was told that 
Napoleon was in Ms bath; but on mentioning the 
object of Ms visit, Count Montholon communicated it to 
Napoleon, and he referred Sir Hudson Lowe to Count 
^rtrand. Failing to find Count Bertrand at home, 
Sir "Hudson called upon him again the next day,, and 
told him that he had, in consequence of the arrange¬ 
ment'wMch had taken plac% with the view of curimL 
pjg the expenses of the establishment, been able to 
them in a certain degree; but that; nptwith- 
ff^ding^ he cpuld not bring them down to anytb^ 

fell- fiupdiipon by dovepmeun wi^.,800jfif;.pe.r 

jite sMd tet Ministers had probably, "Wbun 
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this sum was fixed on, supposed that some of the offieers 
and attendants might have availed themselves of the 
offer made to them upon his arrival of returning to 
£nrope, and had hot calculated upom the number of 
which the establishment was still composed; ■ at the 
same time he added that he doubted whether the know¬ 
ledge of this circumstance would make any difference 
in regard to the sum^fixed by Gh5vernment. He then 
handed to Count Bertrand a statement which he had 
caused to be prepared. What follows is taken firom 
Major Gk)rrequer’s minutes of the interview. 


“ General Bertrand then looked over the statement 
and said, ‘ Very well; I will speak to the Emperor 
about it, and will tell him what you have just said to 
me;’ and in a tone and manner indicatiye of much 
warmth and resentment lie began making remarks 
upon the restrictions placed on General Bonaparte 
repecting his correspondence. ‘ If the Emperor couldk 
make it l^own in Europe thaf .the English Govern¬ 
ment could,'not afford to defray the expenses of his 
house at St. Helena, he would probably find resource's 
there (this appeared to be said as an ironical reflection 
on Government); but as all intercourse has been in¬ 
terdicted by prohibiting him from sending or receiving 
any but open letters, it is impossible he can com¬ 
municate on his personal affairs with those to whom 
he has confided them.’ He was proceeding in a 
train of reflections on tl|is point with great acrimony, 
wfeh the Governor interrupted it by saying, ‘Sir, i 
did' not*eome here to enter into these deteils; I have 


had a. Opnversation oh the subject of the expenses In 
qhes^iM. with General Bonaparte himself, as also '^th 
:C(fiiut^^thol^^^ the one nor the 

had the mode of 

' Genetal Mpnthpleh,r 
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occupied himself a great deal about the expenses of 
the house, and who has greatly assisted me in dimi¬ 
nishing thefti, has repeatedly signified to me that G-e- 
neral Bonaparte wished me to speak to him frankly oa 
the subject.’ General Bertrand uplon this immediately 
handed back the statement he had received from the 
Governor, saying, in an intemperate manner, ‘Very 
well; you can give ‘this paper to Count Montholon. 
As for me. Monsieur le Gouvemeur, T"desire to have 
as little communication with you as possible, either 
personally or in writing.’ The Governor immediately 
left his chair and quitted the room, saying, ‘And I 
can assure you. Sir, that wish is quite reciprocal on my 
part.’ ^ 

Sir Hudson Lowe proceeded immediately to Long- 
wood to acquaint Bonaparte with the manner in which 
he had been treated by Count Bertrand; but, being 
"flgain told that ISTapoleon was in his.bath (which was 
his usual excuse when he was unwilling to see any 
one), he wrote to Count Montholon a letter on the 
17th, in which he said,— 

“ The instructions I have received from the British 
Government direct me to limit "the expenditure of 
General Bonaparte’s egtablishment to 8000^. per an¬ 
num : they give me liberty at the same time to admit 
of any farther expense being incurrred, which he may* 
require, as to table and so forth, beyond what this 
sum would cover, provided he famishes the funds 
whereby the surplus charges may be defrayed: I am 
now .therefore under the necessity of requesting you 
would make known to him the impossibility I am 
under of bringing the expenses of his household, on 

‘ Majof Gorrequei has given, in hia mtiiutes, the convention in French, 
w it was carried on in that language. 
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its present establishment in point of numbers, within 
the limits prescribed, unless 1 make such a reduction 
under several heads as might materially* abridge the 
conveniences which the persons around him now enjoy; 
and havipg been already very frankly informed by him 
as well as by youi'self that ho has at his disposition, in 
various parts of Europe, means whereby the extra, or 
even the whole, expense may be*defrayed, I beg leave 
to request being informed, previous to attempting any 
further considerable reduction, which might prove in¬ 
convenient to him or to the persons of his suite, if he 
is content such an attempt should be made, or if he is 
willing to place at my command sufficient funds to 
meet the extra charges which must otherwise be un¬ 
avoidably incurred.” ^ 

On Sunday the 18th of August Sir Hudson Lowe 
had a fifth and last interview with Bonaparte, and his 
account of what took place is of great interest ;*— 

* This letter is printed by O’Mcnra in Mie Api»enflix to his work, and is 
desenbod by him Voice, vol. i. p. 92) as “ mukivff a dmuiwl of 12,000?. 
a-year for the maintenance of Najioleon and suite.” Two statements 
accomi)anied this letter—the one an estimate by Mr. Ibbetson, the head of 
the Commissariat de^nirtment, which amounted to 19,152Z. 28. Id., and 
the other by Major Gorrequer, which amouirtcd to 19,450?., as the sum 
requisite for the yearly table expenses. 

• Sir Pulteney Malcolm was present at ^ris conversation, and “ on coming 

away,” says Sir Hudson Lowe, “ the Admiral complimented me on the., 
particular clearness of my first statement to him [lionaiMirtej and my 
replies; and, on my asking him if I had said too much to him, he remarked, 
—‘ You precisely said what I might have done, and no more.’ ” Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm afterwards wrote the following note to Sir Hudson Lowe: 
“ My dear Sir, "BDw*, Augast so. 

In* my letter to Lord Melville I have said that I have read your 
statement to Lord Bathurst of the interview that we had with Bonaparte 
on the 17th instant, and that your account of the conversation is^xirfectly 
correct. My imjjerfect knowledge of the French language prevents me 
from giving so exact an account of the various expressions. I therefore 
referred Lord Melville to Lord Bathurst for the details, which you had 
^ven in so clear and correct a manner that I could vouch for every one of 
them.— I have, &o., PuIiTbney Mabcoum.” 
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Having called at Longwood in company with Sir 
Pnlteney 'Malcolni; we found General .Bonaparte was 
walking in his garden. He went off immediately as 
he saw us; but having inquired for Count Montholon, 
and sent a message by him to say we were there, 
Bonaparte returned to the garden, and the Admiral 
and myself joined him. He spoke solely to the Ad¬ 
miral, in which I made no attempt to interrupt him, 
but, profiting by the first interval of silence, I com¬ 
menced and addressed him as follows:—That I was 
sorry to be. under the necessity of saying anything 
which tended to incommode him, but I was placed 
under such peculiar circumstances, from the conduct 
towards me of General Bertrand, that it became a 
matter of indispensable necessity I should make known 
the details of it to him, and endeavour to establish 
some rule for my future communications in regard to 
his affairs. He was aware of the instructions I had 

* 

received from my own Grovernment in regard to the 
expenses of his establishment.” 

Sir Hudson Lowe related to him what had occurred 
between Counts Montholon and Bertrand on the sub¬ 
ject, and described Count Bertrand’s rude demeanour 
and offensive expressions. He then observed to 
Napoleon— 

** It was obvious, after this, I could have no further 
communication with General Bertrand, and I thought 
it proper to call and acquaint him of it; that, what¬ 
ever might have been General. Bertrand’s personal 
feelings towards me, I called upon him by the desire 
of the person whom he acknowledged as his Emperor 
to speak of his business ; that it was a failure bf Te- 
spect to him as well as to me; that I wished in con¬ 
sequence to learn with whom it was his desire I should 
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in future commuQicate on questions of such nature in 
regard to his affairs. General Bonaparte made no 
reply for so considerable a space of time that I thought 
he did not mean to speak at all; but, finally, in a 
hollow, angry tone of voice, commenced a string of 
remarks to the following purport, addressing himself 
entirely to the Admiral:— 

“ ‘ General Bertrand is a man .who has commanded 
armies, and he treats him as if he were a corporal; he 
is a man well known throughdUt Europe, and he 
(the Governor) had no right to insult him. He did 
pcrfecfly right in speaking about the prohibition 
against sending letters, and was justified in engag¬ 
ing in a discussion on that subject. He (Sir Hudson 
Lowe) treats us all as if we were deserters from the 
Royal Corsican or some Italian regiment; he has in¬ 
sulted Marshal Bertrand, and Jie deserved what the 
Marshal said to him.’ I repeated what I had said in 
a former conversation—that General Bertrand ha9 
first insulted me; that in the Conversation which had 
passed nothing could be more temperate and moderate 
than my language to him, as could be testified by my 
military secretary, who was present at the interview; 
that I had said nothing which, in tone or manner, 
could justify the reply he g%vc to me. He recom¬ 
menced his reproaches of my having written insulting 
letters to General Bertrand, and provoked him to say 
to me what he did. I again Referred to his having 
first written an insulting one to me j that he had said 
I rendered his (Bonaparte’s) situation * affreuse; had 
accused me of * abus dc pouvoir et injustice.’ I then 
added, ‘ I am a subject of a free government. *Every 
kind of despotism and tyranny I hold in abhorrence, 


* Vide p. 205, ante. 
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and I will repel every accusation of my conduct in this 
respect as a calumny against him whom it is impos¬ 
sible to attack with the arms of truth.’ He stopped 
a little on my making this observation, but soon 
resumed, addressing himself to the Admiral, and with 
language more bitter than before: ‘‘There are two 
kinds of people,’ he said, ‘ employed by Governments 
—those whom they honour, and those whom they dis¬ 
honour ; he is one of the latter; the situation they 
have given him is th4t of an executioner.’ I answered, 
‘ I perfectly understand this kind of manoeuvre—en¬ 
deavour to brand with infamy, if one cannot *attack 
with other arms. I am perfectly indifferent to all this. 
I did not seek my present employment; but, it being 
offered to me, I considered it a sacred duty to accept 
it.’—‘Then,’ said he, ‘ if the order were given you to 
assassinate me, you would accept it.’—‘ No, Sir.’ He 
a^in proceeded (to the Admiral), and said I had 
“rendered liis situation forty times worse than it M0fs 
before”* my arrival; that, though he had some dis¬ 
putes with Sir George Cockburn, he always treated 
him in a different manner; that they were content 
with each other, but that I did not know how to con¬ 
duct myself -towards men of honour; that I had put 
General Bertrand undej* arrest in his own house; aiyl 
had taken away from him the permission to give 
passes to Longwood. The Admiral said it was Sir 
George Cockburn wj^o had done this. . Bonaparte 
replied, ‘ No, Sir; he told you so ’ (alluding to me), 
‘ but it is not true.’ The Admiral again told him it 
was not me, but Sir George Cockburn, had told him 
so. feonaparte then said he could not even write a 
billet de galanterie to my Lady Malcolm without my 
seeing it; that he could not now have a woman come 
to see him without my permission; and that he could 
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not see the Lieutenant-Colonel and the officers of the 
53rd. I interrupted him here by saying he had re¬ 
fused to see the Lietftenant-Colonel and the officers of 
the 66th regiment. If they wanted to see him, he 
answered, why did they not apply to the ‘Grand 
Marechal ’ ? I had mentioffed it to General Bertrand, 
I observed. ‘ But the Lieutenant-Colonel ought to 
have spoken to him, and not to you.’ He again broke 
out into inifectives on my mode of treatment; said I 
had no feeling; that the soldiers of the 53rd looked 
upon him with compassion, and wept (‘plcuraient’) 
when they passed him. Continuing, he said to the 
Admiral, ‘ He kept back a book which had been sent 
me by a Member of Parliament, and then boasted of 
it.’—‘How boasted of it?’ I exclaimed, struck with 
the falsehood of the assertion. ‘Yes, Sir’ (interrupt¬ 
ing me), ‘ you boasted of it to the Governor of the 
island of Bourbon he told me so. You took hold of 
h®ba’ (he said), ‘on his arrival here, and made him 
believe that you were on the best footing with us all, 
and treated us‘ all particularly well; but this was not 
true.’ He was proceeding with a further repetition 
of what had passed between Colonel Keating and him, 
when the Admiral interrupted him with a defence of 
nq^y not having sent the book tc^him; said a book with 
such an inscripti 9 n on it I could not send, and that 
I ought not to have been made the instrument of 
delivering it to him. The Admiral added, * Colonel 
Keating was wrong in mentioning such a thing to him.* 

* See p. 193. Colonel Keating, who is here alluded to, denied ia the 
strongest terms that he had made any such communicate to NSpoleon. 
It was one oiiO’Meara’s accusations against Sir Hudson Lowe that he 
reported this affair to Earl Bathurst unknown to Colonel Keating {Exp68i~ 
tion, p. 147). This is untrue.' In a despatch to Lord Bathurst, dated 
August 29, 1816, Sir H. Lowe, speaking of that ofiScer, said, “ I enclose 
a letter to inform him of what BoMparte said.” 
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additions to, and remarks upon, this conversa¬ 
tion :— 

“ In the' course of the conversation he said,—‘ My 
body is iii your power, but my soul is free; ’ that I 
treated him like a Botany-Bay convict—Europe shall 
know of it.’ I replied, ‘ I shall be well pleased that 
everything relating, to my conduct be publisited, not 
only in the English newspapers, but in those of the 
Continent.’ During the long course of his invectives 
against me, which were principally addressed to the 
Admiral, he was frequently interrupted by him with 
the observation that he was misinformed altogether 
about my proceedings; that I desired nothing more 
than to render his situation as agreeable as I could; 
that he must bo mal entoure^ &c. But truth was not 
the object: to lower me in the Admiral’s opinion, and 
to make an invidious distinction betw'cen us, was the 
•principal feature in his attack. The day after, he 
repeated several of the expressions .he had used to 
me, without mentioning one of mine in reply; and 
expressed particular pleasure at his having abused me 
(as he said) before the Admiral. Count Las Cases has 
since informed a naval officer ^ that the Emper6r was 
very sorry he had lost his temper s^ ^much in his last 
interview With the Grdvernor; that he had said that 
during the whole time he was on the throne of France 
he never was in such a passion, nor ever made use of 
sudi language to any one before; and that he con¬ 
ceived he had lowered himself by it. 

It will appear singular that the invectives pCured 
forth so liberally by Napoleon Bonaparte should ber so 
wholly unsupported by facts. His reproaches, which 
have been more than once repeated, that I execute 


' Lieutenant Louis of the Northumherland. 
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my duty as a ‘consigne,’ would lead naturally to the 
supposition that I was troublesome to him by my per¬ 
sonal observations and watchings of him, or by some 
teasing minuticB df military details about his house and 
person. Nothing, however, can be more the reverse: 

I never go near Longwood except I have real business 
there, cy: on a visit of duty (about twice a-weck) to 
see how the repairs are going on, and that all is right. 
On these occasions I never go near him, unless I have 
something particular to communicate. The observa¬ 
tion of his movements during the daytime rests with 
the cordon of piquets, and during the night the se¬ 
curity of his person is guarded by sentries around his 
house. This arrangement subsisted before my arrival, 
and I have made no alteration in it. 

“The minutiwy therefore, of which he complains 
must be of the following nature:— 

“ Istly. My having stopped a sealed note which 
was going from Madame Bertrand to the Marquis dff* * 
Montchenii before Bonaparte had consented to receive 
the latter.^ I cannot consider ray having checked in 
the bud the first attempt at indirect communication 
between the persons of General Bonaparte’s household 
and the Commissioners as in any respect beneath my 
attention. It ^as followed up, therefore, by my 
letter to CoUqt Bertrand, profiibitiug all interchange 
of sealed notes in the island; for I could not permit 
an interchange of them between the officers of General 
Bonaparte’s suite and the inliabitants, and make an 
exception against the Commissioners. Sir George 
Cpckbum, I believe, never warranted any exchange 
of notes, even with the inhabitants ; and jf any such 
passed, it was the result more of its being considered 
unimportant than as being authorized. 


■ ‘ Vide p. 200, ante. 
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** 2 ndly. Another point was my prevention of Ootmt 
Bertrand^ granting passes. This sui^ect in discussed 
in a separate letter. If Count Bertrand could grant 
passes without my permission, there is no ifLischidf or 
improper communication that might not have resulted. 

“Srdly. Preventing the book being sent to him 
with the inscription * Imperatori Napoleon.* This is 
left entirely to superior judgment. 

*‘4thly. Another point which'had been frequently 
spoken of before was my having ordered away a Per¬ 
sian who had been engaged at Longwood as a servant 
by Count Montholon.® I saw this man walking about 
at Longwood in an Eastern dress. Knowing he was 
there without my permission, I desired my orderly 
dragoon to take him to the guard at the entrance of the 
grounds. On questioning him, he told me he had ob¬ 
tained permission by a pass from Count Bertrand^ and 
he had engaged himself as servant to Count Montholon. 
i immediately sent to the latter to inform him that this 
man (whom I had particular reason for net suflEering 
to stay) .could not remain; but that 1 would assist him 
in getting another servant. The hire of servants 
without my permission was a thing attempted to be 
established, and this put a stop to it. 

“ 5thly. Another cause of complaint is that of my 
having neglected to send a letter immediately to 
Count Ins Cases which I ^ had received by a private 
hand. The letter wols sent to him, though, in com¬ 
pliance with my instructions, I ought not perhajra to 
have done so 5 but because it was not sent os som as 
received^ a clamour was raised upon it. 

“ Phave thus related every particular which, .to nay 
knowledge, has occurred, to constitute what General 
Bbnajpar te calls executing m'y dui^y as a * consigne ; ’ 

• Vi^ p. 198, amte. 


Vide p. 181, amU. 
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Wit it is quite obvious that every effort *to conciliate 
:egard arid attention to him, or to procure him any 
possible resource this island *tan afford, must prove 
quite abortive, unless it squares with his views of 
obtaining a greater degree of personal liberty, or a 
greater freedom ,of correspondence and communica¬ 
tion, both external as well as internal. These are, 
besides, the two points of my instructions to which 
the most unremitted care is required to be paid.” 

It is surely impossible to read this statement and 
not syniq)athize with the insulted Governor. There 
are limits to forbearance; and Bonaparte deserved a 
severer rebuke than he received. To his credit, how¬ 
ever, it must be mentioned, that on this, as on a 
former occasion,* he repented of his violent expres¬ 
sions and demeanour. Count las Cases says in his 
printed Journal,*;— 

“ The Emperor admitted that he had during thi|i 
conversation seriously and repeatedly offended Sir 
Hudson Lowe; and he also (lid him the justice to 
acknowledge that Sir Hudson Lowe had never pre¬ 
cisely shown any want of respect; * he had contented 
himself with muttering, between his teeth, sentences 
which were not audible. He once said that he had 
solicited his recall; and the Emperor observed that it 
was the most agreeable word he c«mld jpossibly hear. 
He also said that we endeavoured to blacken his 
character in Europe, but that our conduct, in that 
respect, was a matter of indifference to him. ‘The 
only fftilure, perhaps,’ said the Emperor, ‘ on the part 
pjf the jGfpvemor, and which was trifling, corgpareii 

- -■■j- - - - ' ■ . . .^ ^ 

* Via®, mt 9 . ■ • rfnder date Aug. 18,1816. ' 

; ^,;*‘Pc^;tealla«i« et.aouvent Sir Hudson Lowe; efcUluiren^lla juisti^ 
e^cdra qW’ h^ Hudstm Lowe no lui avait jamaia .pn^disdin^it 

juuiqud.' 
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with the treatment he had received, was the abrupt 
way in which he retired, while the Admirai withdrew 

^owly and with numerous salutations/.'The 

Emperor remarked thatj after all, he had to reproach 
himself with that scene. ‘ I must receive this officer 
no more; he puts me in a passion; it is beneath my 
dignity; expressions escape me which would have 
been unpardonable at the Tuileries; if they can at* all 
be excused here, it is because I am in his hands and 
subject to his power.’ .... We were in the garden; 
the Emperor reverted to the conversation which he 
had yesterday in the same place with the Governor, 
in the Admiral’s presence, and again reproached him¬ 
self with the violence of his expressions. ‘ It would 
have been more worthy of me,’ said he, ‘finer and 
greater, to have expressed all these things with com¬ 
posure; they would, besides, have been more im¬ 
pressive.* He recollected, in particular, a term which 
■Lad escaped him against Sir Hudson Lowe {scribe 
^itat major), which must have shocked him the more 
because it described the truth, and- that, we know, is 
always offensive.” 

Count Monthofon also states that Napoleon ex¬ 
pressed regret for his violence on that occdhion.^ It 
seems that the coolness with which Sir Hudson Lowe 
bore his insulting language increased his anger, for he 
said, “ This is the second time in my life that I have 
spoilt my affairs with the English. Their phlegm 
leads me on,’ and I say more than I ought. I should 
have done better not to have replied to him.” , 

« The Gbvefnor had written to Count Bertrand on 
the 2^rd of July, enclosing a copy of the Convention, 
and requesting that he might be aUowed to introdi^ 

n^dts, voi. i. p. 35S- “ Leur Segme me 
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the Comihj^lohers to Bonaparte a$ soontis might'^be 
eonvenienti*- No*notice was taken of this letter; but 
on the 24th of August Sir Hudson Lowe received the 
following celebrated remonstrance from Count Mon- 
tholon, which was dictated by Napoleon himself:*— 

** To LiBOTENAint-GEKBBAi:. Sib Hudson Lowe. 

“ Monsieur 1 q GJ^n6ral, 

“I have received the treaty of the 2nd of 
August, 1816, concluded between his Britannic Ma- 
jesty,r the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of Russia, 
and the King of Prussia, which accompanied your 
letter of the 23rd of July. 

“ The Emperor Napoleon protests against the con¬ 
tents of this treaty. He is not the prisoner of England. 
After having placed in the hands of the representa¬ 
tives of the nation his abdication in the interest of the 
constitution adopted by the French people, and in 
favour of his son, he went voluntarily and freely to* 
England, to reside there in rotirement as a private 
person, under the protection of the British laws. The 
violation of every law cannot constitute a.right; in 
point of fact the person of the Emperor Napoleon is 
in the power of the English nation; but neither in 
point of fact nor of right has he ever been, nor is he 
now, in the power of Austria, ot Russia, or of Prussia; 
not even accortog to the laws of England, which, in 
the exchange of prisoners, never included the Russians, 

' The endorsement of the copy of this letter states that it had no date, 
and that it was reoeiv^d on the 24th of August, 1816. Count Montboton 
lilwai^ speaks of it as “ My letter of the 23rd of August, 1816.” A tnuu|j, 
iBtinn'.of it was- published in London as a pamphlet, and went Uiiou^^ 

* linous. fourth e^tioh was reviewed in the ^Quarterly’ of 

1817. In a note written by 0’Meara on the 20fb-of Ahg^- 
says, am informed there is a letter of ^ or sevim pBjiw’ 
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stipulations appeared to him unnecessary; he felt as¬ 
sured the English would be more bound by the frank, 
noble, and confiding step he took, than they could 
possibly be by the most solemn treaties. He was 
mistaken! But for this error every true Briton will 
blush; it will stand out in the present and in all 
future generations as a proof of the faithlessness of 
the English Grovemment. Austrian and Russian 
Oomriiissioners have arrived at St. Helena; if the 
object of their mission be to fiilfil a part Of the duties 
imposed upon the Emperors of Austria and Russia by 
the treaty of the 2nd of August, and to see that the 
English agents, in a little colony in the midst of the 
ocean, arc not wanting in the courtesies due to a 
Prince united to them by family tics and by so many 
other circumstances, we recognise in the measure the 
character of those two Sovereigns; but, Sir, you have 
assured us that the Commissioners have no right nor 
' any power to hold even an opinion on anything which 
may be transacted on this rock. 

“The English Minister has caused the Emperor 
Napoleon to be taken to St. Helena, at 2000 leagues 
frorn Europe. This rock, situated under the tropic, 
and 500 leagues from any continent, is exposed to the 
parching heat of this latitude; it is enveloped in clouds 
and fogs during three parts of the year; it is, at the 
same time, the driest and the dampest country in the 
world; the climate is most unfavourable to the health 
of the Emperor. Hatred alone has dictated the choice 
of this abode, as also the instructions given by the 
English Minister to the ofiBcers commanding here. 
They'have been ord^d to call the Emperor Napoleon 
‘General,* endeavouring thereby to make him acknow¬ 
ledge, that he has never reigned in France. Chief 
' Magistrate for life of the Republic, under the title of 
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Fii*st Consul, he concluded the Preliminaries of Lon¬ 
don and the Treaty of Amiens with the King of 
Great Britain; he received as ambassadors Lord 
Cornwallis, Mr. Merry, and Lord Whitworth, who 
resided in that capacity at his court; he appointed, 
as ambassadors to the King of England, Count Otto 
and General Andreossi, who resided as such at the 
Court of Windsor. When, aftpr an interchange of 
letters between the Ministeis of Foreign Affairs of the 
two Monarchs, Lord laiiderdale came to Paris, with 
plenary powers from the King of England, he treated 
with the plenipotentiaries having full powers from the 
Emperor Napoleon, and resided for several months 
at the Court of the Tuilerics; when, subsequently, at 
Chatillon, Lord Castlereagh signed the ultimatum 
which the Allied Powers pn^sented to the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries of the Emperor Na])olcon, he recognised the 
fourth dynasty. This ultimatum was more advan¬ 
tageous tluiu the Treaty of Paris; but it required thafe 
Fmncc should give up Belgbim and the left bank of 
the llhinc, wliich was contrary to the proi)ositions of 
Frankfort and to the proclamations of the Allied 
I'owei'S; contrary to the oath taken by the Emperor 
at his coronation to maintain the integrity of the 
empire. The Emperor believed the natural limits to 
l)e as essential to the securfty of France as to the 
balance of Europe; and that the French nation, under 
the circumstances in which it was placed, should rather 
incur all the liazards of war than give up the point. 
France would have maintained this integrity, and with 
it its honour, if treason had not come to the assistance 
of the Allies. ITie treaty of the 2nd of August, the 
Act of the British Parliament, call the Emperor 
‘Napoleon Bonaparte,’ not giving him the title of 
‘ General.’ The title of General Bonaparte is doubt- 
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less eminently glorious; the Emperor bore it at Lodi, 
at Castiglione, at Bivoli, at, Arcole, at Leoben, at the 
Pyramids, at Aboukir; but for sevontemi yeara ho 
has borne that of ‘First Consul’ and ‘Emperor.* 
Not to admit this would be to assert that he had been 
neither the First Magistrate of the Republic nor So¬ 
vereign of the fourth dynasty. Those who believe 
that nations are a herd belonging of divine right to a 
few families, belong neither to the age nor to the spirit 
of the English Legislature, which has several times 
changed its dynasty, because great changes in opinion, 
not participated in by the reigning princes, had ren¬ 
dered these the enemies of the happiness and of the 
majority of the nation. Kings arc but hereditary 
magistrates, intended for the happiness of nations, not 
nations for the pleasure of kings. It is this same 
spirit of hatred which has prescribed that the Emperor 
is not to write or reamve any letters without their 
being opened and read by the English Ministers and 
the officers of St. Helena, He has thus been deprived 
of the possibility of receiving tidings of his mother, of 
his wife, .of his son, and of his brothers; and when, in 
order to avoid the indignity of having his letters read 
by inferior officials, he wished to send scaled letters 
to the Prince Regent, he was informed that none could 
be allowed to pass unlcsS they were open, such being 
the instructions of the. Minister. This measure re¬ 
quires no comment •, it would be disavowed in. Algiers. 
Letters have arrived for the general officers in the 
suite of the Emperor; they were opened and delivered 
to you; you have not forwaided them, because they 
had noti* passed through your Government. They had 
to travel four thousand leagues, and these officers had 
the mortification of knowing that there was news in 
this island from their wiv.es, their mothers, and their 
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children, but that they could not be made acquainted 
with it in less than.six months. Wo are prohibited 
from receiving the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ the ‘ Morning 
Post,’ or any French papers; occasionally a few odd 
numbers of the * Times ’ are sent to Longwood. In 
consequence of a request made while on board the 
Northumberland, a few books were 4ent to us; but 
alt such as related to the events of late years were 
carefully taken away. Since then we have endea¬ 
voured to obtain direct from a London bookseller 
such books as we might want, and those relating to the 
circumstances of the times, but this has been pre¬ 
vented. An English author, having travelled in 
France, and printed his work in London, took tlie 
trouble to send it through you to the Emperor; but 
you did not think proper to forward it to him, because 
it had not come through the channel of your Govern¬ 
ment. It is also said that other books, sent by their 
authors, have been kept back, because some of thcln* 
bore the inscription ‘al’Emiioreur Napoleoi?,’ and 
others that of ‘ a Napol6on Ic Grand.’ The English 
Minister has no authority to impose such vexations. 
The Act, iniquitous as it is, of the English Parliament, 
regards tlic Emperor Napoleon as a prisoner-of-war ; 
and never have prisoners-of-w^ar been prohibited from 
subscribing to newspapers or receiving printed works; 
such a prohibition belongs only to the dungeons of the 
Inquisition. 

“ The island of St. Helena is ten leagues in circum¬ 
ference ; it is everywhere inaccessible; brigs surround 
the coast; guards are'stationed at ten different‘points 
along the shore in sight of each other, thus inffcreept- 
ing all commu/iication with the sea. There is but one 
little town, James Town, where vessels anchor, and 
from whence they sail. In order to prevent any 
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person from leaving the island, it is sufficient to watch 
the coast by sea and by land; by interdicting the 
interior of the island, no other object can be intended 
than to deprive us of a promenade of eight or ten 
miles, which could be performed on horseback, and 
the privation of which, according to the opinion of 
the physicians, will shorten the life of the Emperor. 
Longwood has been selected for the residence of the 
Emperor; it is exposed to every wind that blows, the 
land is sterile, uninhabited, without water, and unfit 
for cultivation of any kind. There is ap enclosure of 
about twelve hundred toises of uncultivated land; at 
the distance of one or two hundred toises, on a rising 
ground, there is a camp; another has just *been esta¬ 
blished at about the same distance in the opposite 
direction—so that whichever way we turn our eyes 
we see nothing but camps. Admiral Malcolm, know¬ 
ing how useful in this place a tent would be to the 
Eftiperor, has had one erected by the sailors ; under 
it alon^ fian shade be enjoyed. The Emperor, how¬ 
ever, has every reason to be satisfied with the spirit 
that animates the officers and men of the brave 53rd, 
as he also was with the crew of the Northumberland. 
The building at Longwood was erected to serve as a 
barn for the Company's farm ; the Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor of the island has since added some rooms to it; 
it served him for a country house, but is by no means 
fit for a constant residence. For the last twelve 
months they are constantly working at it, and the 
Emperor has been continually exposed to the incon¬ 
venience and insalubrity of living in a house in pro¬ 
gress of construction. The room in which he sleeps 
is too small to contain a bed of ordinary size; but 
any fresh construction at Longwood would only pro¬ 
long the annoyance of having the workmen about. 
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There are, however, in this miserable island some 
agreeable localities with trees, and gardens, and pretty 
good houses—Plantation House among the rest; but 
positive instructions from the Ministry prohibit your 
granting. that house, which would have saved con¬ 
siderable expense to your treasury—money laid out 
in building wooden huts, covered with tarred paper, 
and which are already unservicctible. You have for¬ 
bidden all correspondence between us and the inha¬ 
bitants of the island ; you have, in fact, placed Long- 
wood under interdiction; you have even interrupted 
our communication with the officers of the garrison •, 
it seems, accordingly, to be studiously intended to 
deprive us of the few resources offered by this mise¬ 
rable place, and we are just as badly off here as we 
should be on the barren and uninhabited rock of As¬ 
cension. During the four months that you have been 
at St. Helena, Sir, you have aggravated the position 
if the Emperor. Count Bertrand has observed to you* 
that you even violate the laws of your Government, 
that you trample under foot the rights of the general 
officers, prisoners-of-war. You replied that you re¬ 
cognised nothing but the letter of your instructions, 
and that these were even worse than your conduct 
appeared to us. 

“I have the honour to be, Monsieur Ic General, 
your very humble and very obedient servant, 

“Lb General Comte de Montholon. 

“ P.S. I had already signed this letter. Sir, when I 
received yours of the 17th,* accompanied by the ap¬ 
proximate estimate of a sum of 20,000/. sterling* which 
you consider indispensable for the expenses o£,the 
establishment at Longwood, after having made all the 
deductions you thought proper. It is not for us to 

* Vide pp. 244-5, ante. 
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enter into any discussion of this estimate. The table 
of the Emperor is barely supplied with what is strictly 
necessary ; all the provisions are bad in quality, and 
everything here four times as dear as in Paris, -You 
demand from the Emperor 4000^. sterlifig, your Go¬ 
vernment allowing only 8000/. for air expenses. I 
have already had the honour to inform you that the 
Emperor has no funds; that for a year past he had 
neither received nor written any letters ; and that he 
is entirely ignorant of everything that has taken place 
or - may happen in Europe. Brought by force to this 
rock, 2000 leagues removed, without being able to 
write or receive any letters, he is entirely at the 
mercy of the English agents. It has ever been and 
still is the wish of the Emperor to defray all his own 
expenses of whatever nature, and he will do so when¬ 
ever you shall render it possible by countermanding 
the orders issued to the merchants of this island not 
lo* facilitate his correspondence, and when that cor¬ 
respondence shall no longer be subjected to your in¬ 
quisition or to that of any of your agents. As soon 
as the wants of the Emperor shall be known in 
Europe, those who take an interest in his behalf will 
send the funds necessary to provide for them. The 
letter of Lord Bathurst,^ which you have communi¬ 
cated to me, gives rise to strange surmises. Do not 
your Ministers know. Sir, that the. sight of a great 
man struggling with adversity is the sublimest of 
spectacles ? Do they not know that Napoleon, at the 
.island of St. Helena, in the midst of. persecutions of 
every kind, to which he opposes only the most perfect 
serenity,® is greater, more sacred, more to be vene¬ 
rated, than when, seated on the greatest throne of the 

* Vide p. 189, ante. 

• It is unnecessary to comment on this assertion after narrating the 
viqUent explosions of ill-temper to which Napoleon had given way. 
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world, he w*as so long the arbitrator of Kings ? Those 
who, in such circumstances, are wanting towards Na¬ 
poleon, only degrade themselves and the nation they 
represent. 

“ Lb General Comte »e Montholon.” 

It is obvious that the chief part, of the matters 
complained of in this letter were the acts of the Bri¬ 
tish Government and not of the'Governor of St. He¬ 
lena ; and though Sir Hudson Lowe has left a reply 
to the whole of the charges contained in it, it is only 
necessary to insert so much of his remarks as relate 
to his own conduct, for as to that of the Govcrnmcift 
there are no facts in controversy. 

With respect to the ‘ Morning Chronicle * and other 
newspapers, and to new books, he says, speaking of 
himself in the third person,— 

“General Bonaparte once sent a message to him 
requesting him to send him the ‘ Morning Chronicle*** 
and he immediately sent the whole of those which he 
had then in his possession. No application was ever 
made to him to subscribe either to the ‘Morning 
Chronicle’ or the ‘Morning Post,’ or to any French 
journal. • Had such an application been made he 
would have made the application known to his Govern¬ 
ment. * It has not been odd numbers of the ‘Times’* 
newspaper, but regular series of them, which have been 
constantly sent, the Governor never having kept back 
a single number. If any numbers were kept back it 
must have been done by his (Napoleon’s) own fol¬ 
lowers, to whom they were always enclosed for him. 

“ The new books sent consisted of several hundred 
volumes, the cost of which amounted to On 

being addressed as to the mode of payment for them 


• The sum is left blank in the original. 
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out of a sum of money which General Bonaparte Jiad 
brought with him from France, Count Bertrand never 
honoured the "Governor .with any reply. The Gover¬ 
nor is not aware of any books whatever being omitted 
which could be obtained of those inserted in the bst. 

“ No application was ever made to the Governor 
to correspond with a bookseller in London to send out 
books. An application has been recently made to 
correspond with a bookseller on the Continent, and 
this he has forwarded to his Government to determine 
on. The facts arc misstated here in the same manner 
^ with respect to the newspapers. Only one book 
was ever received by the Governor, destined in any 
way for General Bonaparte, which he did not im¬ 
mediately transmit to him, the author leaving it to his 
option to deliver it or not as he thouglit proper. He 
did not think proper to do so, and has therefore kept 
the book.^ An officer of rank and distinction passing by 
‘St. Helena acquainted General Bonaparte of it,® and 
the Governor had to endure the most gross language 
from General Bonaparte in consequence. The sup¬ 
position that a book was sent with the inscription in it 
to ‘Napole'on le Grand’ is gratuitous, no such book 
having ever been received by him.” 

• On the other points- of Count Montholon’s letter 
that affected himself Sir Hudson Lowe remarks,— 

“ General Bonaparte has an extent of nearly twelve 
miles for exercise on horseback, unaccompanied by an 
English officer; he has in his own grounds an extent 
of 'nearly four miles which he can traverse in almost 
every ^direction without being intruded upon by an in¬ 
dividual. It was not Admiral Malcolm who conceived 

* Mr. Hobhouse’s TSook. Vide pp. 192-3, ante. 

• Sir Hudson Lowe afterwards found that be was mistaken in supposing 
that Bonaparte beard of Mr. Hobhonse’s book from Cktionel Keating. 
Vicio note p. 2<fc9- "nte. 
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the Utility of a tent in this position; there had been a 
species of tent erected by his predecessor. Sir George 
Cockburn, on nearly the same spot, and, falling into 
a bad condition, the Governor made an application to 
Admiral Malcolm for his seamen to reconstruct it in a 
more fit and permanent manner. The Governor also 
has every reason to be satisfied with the conduct of 
the officers and men of the 53rd'regiment; they have 
strictly followed his orders and intentions by perform¬ 
ing their important duty in such a manner as not to 
furnish motive for any complaint of want of personal 
attention and reganl to the individuals under their 
custody. The Governor soon after his arrival offered 
to build a house or to add new rooms to Longwood; 
he never could get General Boiiajiarte’s assent either 
to one or the other; hints, however, have been re¬ 
ceived by him, and this letter contains one, tliat Plan¬ 
tation House, the Governor’s own residence, would 
have been agreeable for General Bonaparte’s use.’ 
Exclusive, however, of its being the Governor’s own 
residence, the East India Company, and not the Mi¬ 
nister, directed, on the an-ival of General Bonaparte 
on this island, that this house should not be given up 
to him. The Governor has long since ceased to make 
any addition to Longwood I^ouse; he is himself of 
opinion the house is not sufficiently good for a peraon 
who has filled the high rank and station which General 
Bonaparte did, if regard and consideration is intended 
to be shown to him ; ^ but as he would give no answer 


■ * This shows that the Governor was solicitous for the ooiivouience and 
comfort of Napoleon; and the same appears from the following from 

a letter he wrote at the end of October this year to the East India Ifouse 
■ “ The wine for General Bonaparte was last year obtained from^Jpssrs. 
Gladstones. It was generally of good quality, and I beg to recommend 
that the same house may bo again employed. You will oblige, me by 
mentioning this to the Chairman, and to pray his strong recommendation 
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'|d tfee prop 9 sit[pn of having a new house built for him 
>~«-aiid if,-when it is proposed to add *other ifooms to- 
that; in whiclf he now resides, he sayg, * Any building 
at Longwood would prolong the annoyance of the 
workmen’—^how would he have toe Government or 
toe Governor himself proceed ? 

“ There can be no necessity* whatever for carrying 
on a correspondence with inhabitants of the island, 
whilst it would be equally improper for them to be 
receiving notes constantly from toe ‘ Grand Marechal 
an nom de I’Empereur.* Open notes sent through toe 
orderly officer at Longwood or the Governor he has, 
however, never made any difficulty in forwai;ding. 
General Bonaparte.and the officers and persons of his 
suite may meet the officers of the camp every day, 
notwithstanding the attempt made by one of his fol¬ 
lowers, Captain Piontkowski, who spoke in the name 
of Count Bertrand, to tamper with one of them on his 
departure from this island, trying to prevail on him to 
be the bearer of the letter to which this is toe reply. 
K toe allusion refers to toe Act of Parliament, toe 
Gk)vemor never had any conversation with Count 
Bertrand regarding it, except a few days after he had' 
delivered a copy of it to him, when Count Bertrand 
said he was employed ^^in translating it, and did not 
^y another word on the subject. If- the Governor, 
however, has violated that or any other law of the 
legi^iature, why does not General Bonaparte direct it 
to be named ? 

^*The Governor never said his instructions were 

worse than his conduct; he replied once to Coimt 
.— ispe —^ 12 ^ 

to l^.Qladatone that the.'claiet may ha of the very first quality, as the 
j^ta of the persons who are to drink it is of a very faetidiow nature, and 
ft it is tbe parUcular wish of Gbrenment .attention should he shown to 

Khle- comforts of this nature.*’. 
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i. “ • •. 

Bertrand that the little acknowledgment for limits ^ 
granted by Rear-Admiral Sir George Cockbnm was 
not encouraging ^ him in conceding grater indul¬ 
gences, and this Sentiment he wishes to repeat.” 

It has been declared that Bonaparte remarked to 
Sir Hud^n* Lowe, on.the 18th of August, that, if 
sufficient food were not supplied him, he would take 
his seat at the table of the brave officers of the 53^; 
and was certain they would not refuse a share of their 
dinner to an old soldier like him.* This telling speech^ 
however, appears not to have been made, although it 
soon got into circulation. At all events Sir Hu^on 
Lowe denied ttiat any such expression had been used.. 
In a note to him, on the 28th of August, Captain 
Poppletou, referring to a conversation with Cipriani, 
Bonaparte’s maitre-d’hotel, ^aid,— 

“ I likewise casually mentioned the expression sup* 
posed to be made by Napoleon to you respecting his 
dining in camp; that he was under a mistake, that no 
such expression had been made use of. He said it was 
very possible, as it was a mixture of what he would 
do and what he had done.” 

In consequence of the Gtovernor having refused to 
allow Count Bertrand’s passes Uf be Valid without his 
leave, a letter of remonstrance was written by Count 
Montholon on the 28th of August, in which he said,— 

“ In the event. Sir, of your persisting in the system 
you have adopted, which to us is equivalent to our 
being placed on a desert rock, I have to beg that you 
will grant no passes for Longwood, either to residS^te 
of the island, to officers^ or to strangers, except ijijhys 

* RMts, voi. i. p. 367; Voice, vol. i. p. 95; Journal, Aug. 18, 
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the workmen, the tradespeople, and othera necessary 
for,the service of the establishment; for, in that case, 
the Emperor protests and will not see any person who 
can only come to Longwood with your passports, and 
who, provided with them, is. at liberty to wander 
round the house at Longwood, to the great discomfort 
of the Emperor in his walks, and without benefit to 
any one.”'* 

To this Sir Hudson Lowe replied on the 29th,^— 

“ Sir, 

“ I regret to learn that General Bonaparte has 
been incommoded with the visits or appearance of any 
persons about his house, except those who might be 
on duty near it, who had not already through Count 
Bertrand ascertained that their visits would be re¬ 
ceived by him, as my passports have been always 
given with such an explanation on this head as I 
‘ thought would have obviated tlie possibility of any 
unpleasant intrusion on him. 

“It is not, Sir, in my power to extend such a pri¬ 
vilege as you require to Count Bertrand. There is 
no part of my written instructions more definite, or to' 
which my attention is more pointedly called, than that 
no person whatever should hold any communication 

‘ This and the following letter of Sir Hudson Lowe, though of no great 
interest or imiwrtance, are given entire in consequence of the perversion of 
the contents of the former by Count Montholon in his * E^cits,’ vol. i. p. 
877. He there says,—“ Sept. 2; Sir Hudson Lowe replied to me that ho 
requested me to make known what letter had been intercepted, and that, 
from the moment when General Bonaparte declared he would not receive 
any more visits except through the mediation of General Bertrand, he must 
conclude that all other modes of reaching Longwood were inconvenient 
(inopporturC), and that he should consequently adopt all the nec^S8ary 
m^teurcB that in future no importunate visitor should enter the enceinte 
of Ijongwood. What irony 1” It will be seen that Sir Hudson Lowe’s 
letter docs not contain a word than can by any possibiUty bear the con¬ 
struction which Count Montholon has given to it. 
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with General Bonaparte except throxufh my agenetj. 
I have already acquainted General Bonaparte pereon- 
ally of this, and beg leave, Sir, to state it to 3 011 
again for his information. In addressing all sti’a.ngei’s 
and other persons, except tho§e whose duty luiglit lead 
them to Ixjiigwood, in the first instance to Count Ber¬ 
trand (or asking him niyself), to ascertain whether 
General Bonaparte would receivi? their visit, and in 
not giving passes except to such })ei‘sons as had ascer¬ 
tained this point, or wen; directed to do it, 1 conceive 
to have done evciything in mj" ])ower to conciliate m^*^ 
instructions with that regard which T was disposed to 
show to General Bonajiarte’s convenience. I have, 

“IL Lowe,” 

7 V nd the next daj" ht^ wi’ote to Count Montholoii lus 
follows:— 

Sir, “ PlaiUaliim llnuse, August 30, 1S16. 

“In the lettt*r j’on transmitted to nui withoiit 
date, on the 2 tth instant, 1 observe the following 
paragraph, which refers to a fact ol* which I am wholly 
ignorant:— 

“ * Letters have arrived for general officers in the 
suite of the Empei*or: they were unsealed and were 
sent to your care: j’ou have mft (communicated them 
because they had not passed through the chaiuiel of 
j'our Government, a,ud they were obliged to travel four 
thousand leagues. The officers had the jiain of knowing 
that there existed on this rock news of their wives, 
their- mothers, and their children, and that thej" couW 
not become acquainted with its import for six months.’ 
As my memory docs not furnish me with the recollec- 
tiori of having sent back any sealed or unsealed Ictt^^S, 
whether brought by the post or private hand, or other¬ 
wise, which contained news of the mothers, wives, or 

VOL. I. ■ T ' 
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children of any person of General ’Bonaparte’s esta¬ 
blishment, or gf not having sent them to Longwood, 
you will oblige me much by acquainting me of tho 
particular instance to which you refer. I have to 
request you will do me the favour to make known to 
General Bonaparte that I cannot henceforward receive 
any letters which have relation to his affairs from 
officers of his household, unless it is distinctly ex¬ 
pressed in the same that they are written to me by 
his direction; or, if intended for communication to a 
higher authority, unless the paper to be transmitted 
has received his signature. I have, &c.,. 

“H. Lowe.” 

In a despatch to Lord Bathurst on the 29 th of 
August, Sir Hudson Lowe gave the following reasons 
for not deeming. it expedient that Count Bertrand 
should have the power of granting passes to Long- 
wood;— 

“ Count Bertrand’s^ house lay in the way not only 
to Longwood but to the camp, and to all the eastern 
parts of the island. He saw almost all strangers that 
came, and had himself no restraint upon his communi¬ 
cations with the inhabitants. The eventual mischief, 
therefore, which miofiit result from a pass given by 
him could not be rendered alx)rtive by any caution 
subsequently taken; and I have had an objection, 
besides, that his pass should be valid with any guard, 
except accompanied by one also from myself. I there¬ 
fore confined the giving passes solely to myself, to Sir 
Gkoxge Cockburn, and Sir George Bingham. 

“It was not until those persons had seen.Bonaparte 
Count Bertrand’s passes, without my knowledge 
or previous assent in any shape, that I made the 
alteration, and have reason to believe the indulgence 
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could not, without the grossest abuses, have been 
continued to him, even if the instructions contained in 
your Lordship’s letter (which arc different in that 
respect from those of Sir George Cockburn) did not 
make it a specific part of my duty to keoji tlie grant¬ 
ing of passes to myself.” ^ 

In another long despatch of the same date he said,— 

■ “. . . Your Lordship will observe the reply of Count 
Montholon respce.ting the expenses; that he evades 
all settlement of them in the way that he (t^ount Mon- 
tliolon) and Bonaparte himself gave me to uudei*stand 
it would be settled, and leaves me no other alternative 
than that of putting the establishment altogc^ther uj)on 
fixed allowances. The ninnbor of pei^sons composing 
the establishment is stated in an aceompanjdtig })a])er, 
and amounts to fifty-five. Jn an island like this, where 
eveiything is raised to so extravagant a price, and 
where no individual concerned has an interest for the 
observance of that economy which is pra<'iiscd in a 
private family, it will, I fear, be im])Ossible to bring 
the expenses within the limits your Lordship has pre¬ 
scribed. It is only by a diminution of numbers that 
any material reduction can be efleeted in the expen¬ 
diture ; and until I receive yoijr Lordship’s commands 
on this subject, I do not feel myse’f authorised to send 
away any of the persons referred to—at least upon 
such a ground as that of the expense they create. . . . 
The conversation which passed between General Bona¬ 
parte and myself will naturally attract your Lordship’s 
particular attention ; and I beg leave to request your 
instructions in what mode I am to act towards him, 

• These instructions prohibited Napoleon from holding communication 
with any one except through Sir Iludson Lowe’s agency. See Letters and 
Documents at the end of the xplume, No. 23. 

T 2 
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whether in notice of the grossly insulting conduct he 
has manifested on this occasion, or if he should persist 
in the same line of proceeding hereafter. As the 
officers who form his suite do not consider themselves 
as liable to any law of discipline or respect to any 
authority in the island, I beg also to solicit your 
Lordship’s instructions in what mode I am to conduct 
myself towards theni when they imitate the behaviour 
of him they aflect still to consider as their master. 
In all matters that relate to myself I naturally feel 
reluctant to adopt any measure which might be con¬ 
sidered as proceeding from motives of personal resent¬ 
ment for the treatment I have myself endured. This 
sentiment has hitherto restrained me in all my pro¬ 
ceedings towards Bonaparte; and in proportion as he 
has endeavonred to proA oke me to some act of violence 
towards him, I have used a correspondent effort to 
preserve my temper and to render his d(?sign abortive.^ 
Having eommunicated to your Lordship the unpro¬ 
voked insolence of his ’demeanour in the second inter¬ 
view I had Avith him, an account of Avhich was trans¬ 
mitted in iny letter of the 20th of May, I shall hope 
not to be long in obtaining your sentiments of his 
conduct on that occasion, and being able to draw from 
them a rule for my proceeding, which may be ren¬ 
dered applicable either to the present or to any future 
instance. The principal delicacy I have felt in acting 
towards him has sprung, not so much from his defence¬ 
less situation and from the power Avhich I hold in my 
hands, as from reflection on his voluntary surrender to 
the ;^itish nation, and upon my instractions, which 

command me to treat him with every indulgence that 

« _ 

* Tho passages in the text deserve X)articular attention with reference to 
the important question of Sir Hudson Lowe’s tcmijcr and demeanour 
- -vards Napoleon. « 
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is compatible with his pcrsonal secnrity. . It is a point, 
therefore, on which I wisli to avoid acting from my 
own feelings, but the siipiwrt of my authority may 
claim your Lordship’s regard. The letter of Count 
Moutholou will show the spirit with which Bonaparte 
is at present actuated.” 

On the 31st of August the orderly oflicer at Ijong- 
wood wrote the following note to the Governor:— 

“ Dear Sir, 

“All goes on well at Longw'Oo<l. I was yes¬ 
terday evening w^alking about the grounds, when I, 
w^as surprised by a message from Napoleon, who 
wished to speak to me. lie received me in the bil¬ 
liard-room—asked me if T was not the senior Captain 
in the regiment: 1 tol<l hii'j 1 was. lie then said he 
ha<l been told that it was sa,i<l in the camp that he did 
not wish to sec the odicers of the regiment, and hy 
therefore beggcsl that I, as, senior (^rptain, would 
cxjilain to the otiieers that he had never ex{)ressed 
such sentiments; that, on the contrary, he esteemed 
them as brave men and good soldiers, and should be 
always happy to see them; and begged 1 would say, 
if it was so understood by them, that it was false, 
ife likewise said that he was^old sonui orders had 
been given to the regiment not U) aold communication 
with him. My answer was sim])ly, that I knew of 
no such order, and that 1 believed the whole of his 
information was without the smallest foundation. He 
was in a very good humour, and we parted with a 
great deal of civility on his part. This is the 
real information I have to give you. I enclose two 
letters which arc requested to be forwarded. -¥efy 
faithfully yours, Popplbton.” 
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To this the Governor replied,— 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ You did perfectly right to say the reports he had 
heard were without the smallest foundation. He must 
have had a motive for mentioning such inventions to 
you; and therefore be mindful of every further con¬ 
versation he may address to you, and acquaint me of 
it. He perhaps wished to see if you would carry a 
communication for him. He has placed a restraint 
upon himself by the letter you brought me from Count 
Montholon, and now wishes to release himself from it 
by means that are indirect. Be mindful of what is 
said and done. Yours, &c. 

“H. Lowe.” 

0*Mcara in his book * represents Captain Popplcton 
to hav^ replied, when addressed by Napoleon, not 
simply that “ he believed the information which he had 
received was groundless;” but also “that the officers 
of the 53rd were acquainted with the good opinion 
which he had previously expressed of them, which was 
highly flattering to their feelings: that they had the 
greatest respect for him.” 5^nd he adds that Napo¬ 
leon smiled and replied, “Je ne suis pas vieille 
femme ; I love a bntii^ soldier who has undergone ‘ le 
bapteme de feu,’ whatever nation he may belong to.” 
Either this is an invention, or Captain Poppleton sup¬ 
pressed in his note to Sir Hudson Lowe part of the 
answer he gave to Napoleon. 


• Voice, vol. i. p. 107. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

REDUCTION OF EXPENSES AT LONGWOOD—PLATE BROKEN UP FOR 

SALE- REAL ORIECT OF TUfS—LETTERS OF O’MEAliA - 

DESPATCHES PROM LORD BATHURST — O’MEARA's CORRE¬ 
SPONDENCE WITH MR. FINLAISON AT THE ADMIRALTY- 

INFORMATION GIVEN OF PROJECTS FOR NAPOLEON’S ESCAPE — 
REFUSAL OF NAPOLEON TO SEE SIR HUDSON LOWE — INTER¬ 
VIEWS OF SIR THOMAS RBADE WITH BONAPARTE AND COUNT 
BERTRAND. 

On the 1st of September Sir Hudson Lowe forwarded 
to Earl Bathurst a letter v hich he had received from 
O’Meara on the (ith of the precedinii; month, recfuestinj^ 
an increase of his salary. ^I’hc following passages of , 
that letter deserve attention:— 

“It may l)c proper, Sir, to inform you that Oeneral 
Bonaparte himself, in a private conversation with me, 
after asking minutely concerning my allowances, made 
me an olfer of 6000 francs yearly, independent of any 
sura the British Government iq^t give me •, which I 
then declined, and always will, as I conceive that, 
holding the rank and situation of a British officer, it 
would not be honourable or allowable in me to receive 
pay from a foreign captive, circumstanced as ho is; 
but as the officers employed for his security enjoy 
nearly double pay, I certainly conceive myself entitled 
to a suitable augmentation. I conceive, Sir, thft it is 
scarcely necessary to point out to an officer o^our 
discriminajilon, talent, and observation, that mine is a 
situation peculiarly and unprecedentedly delicate, and 
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necessarily accompanied by several inconveniences and 
unpleasant circumstances indispensably united with so 
novel and trying an appointinent,—such a one, I be¬ 
lieve I safely may say, as no person has over filled 
before, and requiring not a little ‘management,’ pru¬ 
dence, and patience on the part of any individual 
holding it, which, ind(?pendcnt of the expatriation to 
so circumscribed and remote a residence as St. Helena, 
would undoubtedly require the aid of a liberal salary 
to induce any person to make such sacrifices as arc 
inseparable from the nature of the appointment. Be¬ 
sides, Sir, in consenting to live here, I give up all 
hopes of establishing myself in England in a profes¬ 
sional capacity 5 and my time of life renders it ob¬ 
viously necessary for me to endeavour to obtain a 
permanent situation. My present salary does not 
admit of a thought of saving such a sum yearly out of 
it as (in the course of a few years, in case of the 
demise of the General) would be suflicient to recom¬ 
pense me for the loss *of so much time; neither is it 
sufficient to defray the expenses of a probable family, 
supposing that 1 was inclined to change my state 
(which I must either do speedily or never), and which 
certainly, in such a place as St. Helena, is essentially 
necessary to render es^jisteuce tolerable. I hope. Sir, 
you will excuse the tedious minuteness of the above 
details, and that you will be pleased not to consider 
my requesting your approbation of my prayer, and 
your decision in favour of my being allowed a similar 
sum to that offered unto me by General Bonaparte, as 
presu^tuous, or beyond the bounds of moderation; 
as I ^iftainly cannot bring myself to determine upon 
remaining in a situation so peculiarly embarrassing 
for such a salary as I now receive, particularly as the 
allowance which I have requested is by no means a 
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novelty in the naval service, as the surgeons of naval 
hospitals receive from 500?. to 600?. ycarlj", aiul also 
the dispenser of the naval hospital at Madinas, who is 
a naval surgeon, has 600?. per annum allowed.” 

Upon this letter Sir Hudson Lowe observed to Earl 
Bathurst, “The peculiarity of Dr. O’Meara’s situation 
ill General Bonaparte’s family is so particularly ad¬ 
verted to in his letter, that it is unnecessary for me to 
enter into any exposition of it; and having had exjie- 
rieiicc of Dr. O’Meara’s zeal and useful infonnation to 
me in several instances, I feel imluecd to siilicit your 
Lordshiji’s consideration to his claim, in granting him 
such an increase to the salary he already receives from 
the naval service of 365?. per annum as may jilaco 
him on the footing of a stalf surgeon of the army, 
whose pay at the island r: to would be 520?. 2<<{. 6</. 
per annum, exclusive of any allowance for horse, reiit, 
coals, and caudles.” 

At the same time the Governor w^rote to Earl 
Bathurst a letter marked “private,” relative to the 
subject of passes from Count Bertrand, and in it he 
said,— 

“ In the consideration of this matter I made no 
comparison of my instructions aj»d those of Sir Gcorgis 
CkicWmrn, but acted from my own sense of the matter. 
Sir George in all his proclamations had prohibited 
communication, except through his channel, and it 
appeared to me as a matter of course ; but in looking 
into your Lordship’s letter of instructions of the 12th 
of September, 1815, I find a much more precise rule 
laid down, for my guidance than any which Sir^eOrgC 
Cockbum had received, in the injunction ‘Th^t no 
person whatever is to hold communication with Bona¬ 
parte except through your agency.’ Bonaparte, who 
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saw the copy of Sir George Cockburn’s instructions in 
the public papers, has asserted several times mine are 
the same as his, saying Sir George told him so. It is 
not impossible Sir George, or some of thC officers in 
his confidence, considering tliis point of the restraint 
upon communication as sufficiently -understood, may 
have thus expressed-themselves to the Count or Countess 
Bertrand; but Sir George Cockburn could not have 
told Bonaparte himself of it, as he did not see him 
from the time of my arrival at St. Helena to that of 
his own departure ; and the clamour they have made 
upon it may thus be wholly regarded as an attempt to 
bluster and intimidate, which would not warrant my 
trespassing upon your Lordship’s time with so long a 
detail upon the subject, if I did not regard everything 
which had relation to my conduct towards General 
Bonaparte of importance to be made as fully and as 
clearly known as possible. I should not omit to men¬ 
tion that, previous to his departure from hence, Sir 
George Cockburn expressed to me his opinion that, 
had he been aware that Count Bertrand’s house at 
Longwood would have been so long constructing, he 
should not have extended to him the great indulgence 
he enjoyed in respect to receiving visitors of almost 
all descriptions, and i^^commendcd my enforcing some 
restraint upon it.” 

The attention of Sir Hudson Lowe was now directed 
to a reduction, of the expenses at Longwood. Finding, 
from calculations which he transmitted to Lord Ba¬ 
thurst, that the existing establishment could not be 
supp^jpted for less than 14,0001. or 15,000^. per 
annum^ he sent Major Gorrequer to Count Montholon 
oft the 5th, to state to him tlmt, as it was possible the 
British Government might not have l^en aware that 
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General Bonaparte’s establishment had suffered no 
reduction of numbers when it fixed 8000/. per annum 
as the limits of the expehse, he would, undertake, on 
his own responsibility, until the instructions of Go¬ 
vernment should be received, to allow of an expendi¬ 
ture to the amount of 12,000/., including all charges ; 
that Mr. Balcombe must arrange this matter with 
Count Montholon, so that the expense should in no 
case exceed 1000/. per month; and that he had fixed 
this sum from the conviction that it ought, with proper 
economy, to suffice. “ If General Bonaparte,” he said, 
“was averse to restrictions of any kind, lurlher ex¬ 
penses might bo incurred, but drafts must in such 
case be given in the manner in which the Governor 
understood from General Bonaparte himself and Count 
Montholon would be the case.” 

Major Gorrecpier had a long conversation on the 
5th of September with Montholon oji the snbjojtt,* 
which it is uiineecssavy to detiiil, as the matter was 
communicated by the Count to Napoleon; and Major 
Gorrequer had another interview with Montholon on 
the 7th, for the purpose of learning Bonai)arte’s decision. 

“After some commonplace conversation,” says 
Major Gorrequer,^ “ Count Moixtholon told me he had 
communicated to the Emperor the purport of the con- 
veraation I had with him two days previous; that he 
(General Bonaparte) had expressed how painful it was 
to his feelings to find that he was obliged to enter into 
details of this nature; that he had never felt so morti¬ 
fied in his life as to be obliged to discuss the matter ol 
a bottle of wine or a chicken more or less, anft that 
the British Government should find it necessaiiy 4o 


» MS. Minutes. 
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descend to the consideration of 1000^. or 2000/. in the 
expenses of his house; that, if Government was so 
desirous of re^enchmcnt and economy, why did it not 
accede to his proposal of paying the whole of his ex¬ 
penses himself; that it was what he most particularly 
desired he might be allowed to do (but always with 
reference to the letters being transmitted under seal), 
and he would save- the British nation the necessity of 
expending anything whatever on his account. 

“After going over agiiin (at great length) what had 
been already said in the conversation of the 5th on the 
mode proposed by General Bonaparte of providing the 
means of payment through the medium of mercantile 
houses by sealed communication, he added, that the 
‘Emperor’ and himself had been at work the whole 
of that morning to see what reduction might take place 
in his establishment, to approximate the expenses to 
the allowance notified to him as fixed upon by Govern- 
'^ment, if the Governor persisted in not acceding to the 
mode proposed by him of obtaining the means of pay¬ 
ment from his owri funds in the manner above stated; 
that he had sent for him very early for that purjmsc, 
and liad entered into the business with the greatest 
readiness and the best humour possible ; that he had 
first asked him how'^nany English servants were em¬ 
ployed in his house ; on his answering twelve, and 
describing their different occupations, he said, ‘ There 
are too many; we can do with less; send away one 
from this employment, two from that,* &c.; .and had 
finished by ordering tliat six of them and a black man¬ 
servant, an inhabitant, should be discharged. The 
‘ Em'f)eror ’ had also inquired what quantity of wine 
was.,consumed daily; and, on being informed, he 
answered, ‘We must be satisfied with less; twelve 
bottles of wine, including claret and white wines of all 
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descriptions, must suffice ’ (tliat is, for tlie use of him¬ 
self and the officers and families); ‘ let the gi'eatest 
economy of it,’ he said, ‘take place, and not a bottle 
be opened but what is necessarj^and that he directed 
a proportionate dimioution to be made in the Cape 
wine, in consequence of the reduction of the number 
of servants; but that, with regard to the provisions, 
ho had observed he could not s(?e' any possibility of 
their being reduced below what was now furnished. 

“ Geiicral Montholon then promised to send me the 
list of things which General Bonaparte considered 
sufficient,^ and stated that ho was desired to say, if it 
appeared still absolutely lU'cessary to restrict them 
further in any of the articles of food, &c., the ‘ Em¬ 
peror’ in that case had charged him to dispose of 
about 25,000 livres of his plate in a private man¬ 
ner, either to Mr. Balcoinbc or any other merchant 
in toAvn, as he (;ould spare that quantity (not being 
at present in use), and, from the produce of its 
sale, (jontrive to provide‘those little comforts denied 
them; that this might last them two or three months 
longer, or until some fresh instructions arrived from 
England. Genei’al Montholon asked me if I thought 
the Governor would have any objection to his send¬ 
ing up for Mr. Balcombc, or soirfe other merchant, to 
arrange about the disjmsal of the plate, and remarked 
that it would be more desirable a certain sum should 
be advanced upon the security of the plate than to 
actually dispose of it. 

“ Count Montholon continued, that the ‘ Emperor ’ 
bore no ill will, nor felt any cause of complaint, against 
the Governor in regard to these- retrenchments; that 

‘ “ This list was, however, never sent to me, hut evaded hy an oxcuso 
when I afterwards spoke to Count Montholon. on the subject, and asked 
him for it^'-<eMarginal Note iy Major Qorretjuer, 
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he was only executing his instructions, and the orders 
of his Gk)vernment‘left him no choice. General Mon- 
tholon then’made the following observation:—‘It is 
true that I have lately written, by order and under 
the direction of the Emperor, some things veiy harsh— 
veiy strong—and very grave, to the Governor; but 
it was on the subject of the protest, and they were not 
things personal to himself; and the Emperor is well 
convinced that he cannot expect the Governor to lay 
out money from his own pocket, or go beyond what 

his own Government prescribes to him.’. Dr. 

O’Meara was present during the whole of this inter¬ 
view and conversation.^ Captain Poppleton remained 
for some time, but left us long before it was finished. 
Dr. O’Meara informed me that Goneral Ilonaparte had 
sent for Cipriani (his maitre-d’hotel) in the morning 
before he saw General Montholon, and had directed 
him so to arrange that Goneral Bertrand’s house should 
' never exceed 100 francs per day.” 

t 

In consequence of what passed on this occasion Sir 
Hudson Lowe wrote to Count Montholon, and requested 
him to inform Bonaparte that he had no hesitation to 
give him any assurance he might require that any 
letters, bills, or communications whatever, which he 
might transmit through the Governor respecting the 
moans for his defraying the extra charge incurred 
beyond the sum fixed by the British Government for 


* O’Meara admits that ho was present, but he has given (Voice, vol. i. 
pp. 111, 112) a meagre and prejudiced account of it, in which some material 
remarks on both sides are suppressed. Not a word is mentioned of Bonar 
parteis having entered into the matter with readiness and good humour, nor 
of his not feeling any ill-will or making any complaint on the subject against 
'the OoYcmor. As. to Count Montholon, it is almost unnecessary to say that 
he suppresses all notice of the conversation with Major Qorrequer (see 
‘ B^its,* vol. i. pp. 38S, 886), and Las Cases is equally silent (Joui^ 
Sept. 7, 1816). 
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the expense of his domestic establishment, would not 
be made known by the Governor to any individual on 
the island or elsewhere, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies alone excepted. 

Count Montholon’s reply was dictated by Napoleon. 
It was offensive and insulting in its tone, and, as it 
was not expressed to have been written under llona- 
parte’s direction. Sir Hudson Lowe, in conformity 
with the intimation he had conveyed to Count Mon- 
tholon in his letter of the 30 th of August,* returned it, 
informing him of the reason.* 

The Count chose to . construe' this into a refusal on 
the part of the Governor to correspond with him, and 
he sent back the two letters he had received from him, 
saying that he had made no use of them. 

On the l.Oth ol" September, says Major Gorrequer,*— 

“ I was again at Longwood, and was then informed 
by Dr. O’Meara that General Bonaparte had told him« 
that General Montholon had staged to him that at the 
interview of the 7th Major Gorrequer had either pro¬ 
posed to him directly, or by his conversation had 
insinuated, the adoi)tion of the measure of disposing of 
the plate to assist in paying the expenses of the esta¬ 
blishment ; and that General Bonaparte appeared to 
bo much irritated and very indignant about it. Dr. 
O’Meara having replied that he was present during 
the whole of the conversation, and that no such pro¬ 
posal or suggestion was made by Major Gorrequer, 
General Bonaparte asked him if he would say so in 
the presence of General Montholon, and, he answering, 
-;-—--- 

••Vide p. 273, ante. 

■ It is printed in Montholon’s book (Rdcits, vol. i. p. 387), and will 
be found, together with Sir H. Lowe’s two letters in answer, at the 
end of the volume. 

• MS, Minutes. 
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‘ Certainlj’^ he would,’ General Bonaparte spoke of him 

(Montholon) in a very angry manner, called him a 

* bavard—^un coglione^ said he had never authorised 

him to enter into any matter of that nature, and abused 

him for having so done without his permission.” 

« 

Few facts connected with the captivity of Napoleon 
have excited more sympathy than the sale by him of 
his plate. As the case has been generally represented, 
it did seem a pitiable thing that he, who was the First 
Consul of the Republic, and afterwards Emperor of 
France—^the conqueror at Austerlitz and Jena, whose 
will gave law to the continent of Eurojic—should have 
been reduced to the necessity of parting with his silver 
plate in order to keep himself and his followers from 
starvation at St. Helena. And if any necessity for 
the sale really existed, it must have reflected indelible 
reproach upon the British Government; for, in de¬ 
priving him of his liberty, they charged themselves 
necessarily with the cost of his support. But was 
there such a necessity ? Surely, if we believe Count 
Las Cases, there can be no doubt about the matter; 
for he tells us that provisions were ordered to bo pur¬ 
chased and paid for by the sale of the plate ; and that 
one morning feeling hungry he asked for a mouthful of 
bread, and was told tlhere was none for.him. “ Thus,” 
he says, “we are denied drink and meat.”“ But 
happily for the cause of truth, we can produce better 
eviden^ of the facts of the case than a statement by 
Las Cases. That the plate was sent from.Longwood 
for sale is indisputable ; but the alleged cause was a 
fiction, and the whole affair was a manoeuvre of Napo¬ 
leon to create false sympathy for himself, and diftw 

*** M 

‘ A babbler—a fool, 

• In another passage he says, “ At dinner wo had literally scarcely any¬ 
thing to eat.”— Journal, Sept. 14, 1816. And see ‘ Rdcits,’ vol. i. p. 394. 
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public odium upon Sir Hudson Lowe. To prove this, 
we shall cite a witness whose testimony here admits of 
no dispute. O’Meara himself shall reveal the truth. 
In vain, however, shall we search his printed pages 
for the real explanation of the elreumstanee. There 
W'e find nothing to lead the reader to beliiivo that the 
sale was caused by anything but want of food.* And 
yet he had himself written, on the 23rd of Septem¬ 
ber, to Sir Thomas Iteade, “You know they have 
taken out the Eagles, and beaten up into a mass a 
portion of the plate, opeidy and avowedly for the pur¬ 
pose of providing money, in order to cover exptmscs 
over and above the Government allowance. The. vhject 
they Jiave in view m this is very evident., and does not 
require me to point it out to you.” '^ And again, in a 
private letter to hiS friend Mr. Einlaison, on the lOth 
of October, after mentioning that the French at Long- 
w'ood daily spent more than the Government allow¬ 
ance, to meet which outlay lh)uajmrt(‘, had caused some 
of his plate to be broken up, he adds,—“ In this he 
has also a wish to excite an odium a<jain.'<t the Governor^ 
hy sayinq that he has been obliyed to sell his plate in order 
to provide against starvation^ as iik iiimsiolp tolw me 
WAS niS OBJECT.” 

Moreover, it must be remembered that the only 
pretence for the sale of the plate was Sir Hudson 
Ijowe’s expressed intention to reduce the expenses of 
the establishment at Longwood to 12,000/. a-year, 
which sum was 4000/. a-year mo7'e than his Govern¬ 
ment had authorised him to allow. I’he obvious mode 
of meeting the retrenchment was to dismiss more of 
the superfluous servants, as Bonaparte himself at^first 

' See Voice, vol. i. pp. 120, 150, 299. 

* The words in italics and capitals are not underlined in the copies 
of the letters furnished to the author. 

VOL. I. U 
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proposed, but by this the French would have deprived 
themselves of a grievance, and therefore the plan was 
abandoned until it was forced upon them. It was 
surely not too much to require that, if they kept up a 
large retinue, making the whole establishment consist 
of fifty-five persons, and insisted upon luxuries, they 
should defray the additional cost beyond 12,000^. 
a-year themselves. 

On the 12th of September O’Meara informed Ma¬ 
jor Gorrequer that he had fully explained to Napo¬ 
leon that part of his conversation which related to the 
plate, and that Bonaparte then acknowledged that he 
had authorised General Montholon to sell some of it; 
adding, “ The next thing I must sell will be my 
clothes.” About the same time he sent for the pur¬ 
veyor, Mr. Balcorabc, and told him that it was his 
intention to send some of his plate down to town in 
order that he might sell it for him, for he found that 
' the retrenchments lately made in the supplies for his 
table rendered it impossible for him to exist upon 
them; that the quantity fixed upon was quite insuffi¬ 
cient. Mr. Balcombe said he hoped he was not in 
earnest about selling the plate, upon which Napoleon 
answered, “What is the use.of plate when you have 
nothing to eat off it?” and added that he could do 
without it, and it was necessary he should sell it to 
provide himself with what was requisite for the table; 
that the Governor had required him to pay 12,000/. in 
addition to what Government had fixed upon, to make 
it up to 20,000/., which was supposed to be the ex¬ 
pense his establishment would occasion annually; * and 


* This was incorrect. The Governor had informed General Montholon 
that he would, on his own responsibility, make up the allowance to 12,000?. 
a year—and therefore the additional outlay tp be defrayed by the French 
themselves was 8000?., not 12,000?. Vide, p 282-3, an?e. 
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that he -vras willing to pay the Avhohi, if he was allowed 
to employ such merchants as he chose to negotiate his 
bills, and be the channel of his correspondence with 
his friends in Europe, without being obliged to send 
his letters open. 

In a despatch to Earl Bathurst Sir Iludson Towc 
observed, “The reductions arc those which General 
Bonaparte has himself suggested, and therefore the 
best to be adopted.” And in another letter of the 
21st of September, he said,— 

“By a couversatioii had with Dr. (I’Meani, i uu- 
dcrstaiid Bonaparte said it was his wish to have 
sentries placed at his doors and windoAVS, on the prin¬ 
ciple that the sooner matters came to extremes the 
more lik(dy they were to change. He believes also 
Count I^fontholon and Count Ins (^ises are eijually 
desirous to furnish pretexts by tlx'ir conduct forliaving 
a different punishment inflicted on them—(hat of s(*nd 
ing them ofl‘ the island ; all being anxious for this 
termination, if their honour can be saved, and liai'sh 
conduct or blame be imputed at the same time in any 
way to the British authorities. As Dr. 0’M(!ara com- 
municat('s very freely with General Bonaparte, I ob¬ 
tain irom him at times Ibme singular developments of 
the cunning and subterfuge both pmetised by himself, 
and the practice of which is authorised in those under¬ 
neath him. I enclose some memoranda on this sub¬ 
ject, which show how artfully it was designed that the 
proposal for selling Bonaparte’s plate should appear 
to have come from me instead of being suggested by 
him; and if I had not directed Major Gorrequ^r to 
have a second person present when he communicated 
with Count Montholon, this and other points, as*wiU 
appear in the. memoranda, would have been exposed 
to the grossest misrepresentations.” 
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In a private letter to Earl Bathurst on the 29th of 
September, Sir Hudson Lowe said,— 

“ Napoleon Bonaparte has remained pretty tranquil, 
having been remarkable in no other way than in that 
of extraordinary assiduity in the compilation of his 
History, which he has been heard dictating for five 
or six hours together to some of his attendants. The 
pages of the ‘ Moniteur ’ I understand furnish the 
princijml field of his reference. What is to be done 
with his History when it is teripinated is a question 
that still remains in doubt. From the celerity Avith 
which he appears to work at it it does not seem de¬ 
signed for posthumous publication, and your Lordship 
may perhaps in this communication find matter suffi¬ 
cient for furnishing me with some instruction, Avhether 
the intention may be to publish during his lifetime, or 
to leave it among his papers at the time of his decease. 
... “He continues to resist every attempt to add to 
his comfort, so far as regards external appearances ; 
whilst fhe diminution of the charges on account of his 
table, and in matters that do not strike and appear, 
have called forth expressions of very indignant feeling 
from him. An upholsterer was fitting up his billiard- 
room, which at the same tii!5e serves as the hall of 
entrance to his apartments, when he angrily sent 
away the man, saying he would not be troubled with 
his noise. The room in consequence remains in a 
tattered and discreditable state, which is, perhaps, 
what he prefers. In resisting the suggestions I have 
at various times presented to him for having a new 
house constructed, I have no doubt his object has been 
to obtain the cession of the house in which I myself 
reside.^ The instructions of the Court of Directors 


Plantation House. 
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have placed it out of iny power to give this up to 
hiru. So far as relates to iiij'self the objection might 
have been soon removed, and oven with respect to my 
family, had any other house in the eountry prcseiit(!d 
a convenience to us; for the castle, whicrli is the town 
residence, on account of the ditlerencc in the climate 
as \v(dl as the bad state of the building, has been of 
late years rarely inhabited. But from the view 1 am 
enabled to take of the general principle of all Bona¬ 
parte’s movements, I am inclined to think it is not so 
much that Plantation is at present the best house in 
the island it is so warmly desired, as that it is the 
residence of the Gov&t'nor; and that the cession of it 
therefore to him would imply a regard and distinction 
which might have its (;onse(pient inlluence to ai)ply as 
time and circumstances might best direct. In other 
respects Rosemary Hall, the place j)ointed out in a 
former letter, jircsents ecpial advantages of situation 
with J’lanta.tion House, and does not interfere with 
the Comi)any’s establishmeut find improvenicnits on 
the latter si)ot, which have been very extensive, and 
rc(piiro to be supported and attended to with great 
care. Whether any change, however, is desirable 
your Lordship’s judgment will best determine.” 

We now^ turn to O’Meara, and ouotc from some of 
his unpublished letters, written during the month of 
September. On the 7th he wrote to Sir Thomas 
Reade and mentioned another trait of Count Montho- 
lon’s character:— 

“Bonaparte has been this morning oecupicij in 
arranging something respecting the intended economy 
in the house: he sent for Cipriani, and consulted him* 
on the subject very minutely, and gave directions that 
five servants should be discharged, viz. one from Mon- 
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tholon, one from the kitchen, one from the silver-room, 
and two from the stables. Cipriani told him that Mon- 
tholon’s house was more like a Court than a private 
person’s house *, that it contained a magazine of furni¬ 
ture ; and that, when he could not find anything else, 
so desirous was he of grabbing something, that he went 
out and laid hold of the wood for fuel and carried it 
with him into his store. Bonaparte sent for Montholon 
immediately after, and they have been since closeted 
together above three hours.” 

On the 13th he wrote to Major Gorrequer,— 

“ Dear Major, 

“ Montholon has been with me this morning 
making a long harangue about the state of the ‘ cazze- 
ruole,’^ which he says are in a very dangerous posi¬ 
tion in consequence of the tinning having been worn 
.. away from the inside, which he said daily exposed 
them to the risk of being poisoned ; and .added, that 
he had himself experienced divers pains and commo¬ 
tions in his intestinal regime^ and concluded with a 
hint that, if it was not desirous to have them poisoned, 
he would be obliged to j^ou to send the armourer to¬ 
morrow with wherewithal to remedy the evil com¬ 
plained of. Tie said this about being poisoned half 
laughing, half otherwise; and added that he had 
applied for several days to have the man sent. He 
added, that this concerned me as the surgeon. I have 
inquired myself into the state of the ‘cazzeruole,’ and 
find that they are in a very bad state. You had 
bet^r take some steps to have them repaired, as he is 
malicious enough to assert that it was neglected on 
'purpose to poison them, and very likely has already 


• Copper saucepans. See ‘ Voice,* vol. i. p. 120. 
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done so. G-rcat complaints have been made of the 
butter last sent up, which certainly was very mneid 
and scarcely fit for any use. Yours, &c. 

“ Barr\; E. O’Mrara.” 

On the 15 th also he wrote to the Major and said,— 

“. . . Moiitholon told Balcombe the day before 
yesterday that you had come up to Ijongwood pur- 
posely to find out complaints against him; that you 
had endeavoured to tlo him all the injury in your 
power; and that you wanted him (Moiitholon) to 
complain about the provisions in order to make llal- 
coinbc lose the purveyorship, and that he (Moiitholon) 
had refused to do so, and had jirevented any eoni- 
plaints to be made; and a great deal more. 1 told 
BalconilH^ that the fact was the revmse, as Moiitholon 
had required, in ease Bonaparte iiaid himself for the 
expenses of the establishment, that I>alcoinbc should 
bo no longer purviyor; at least that it should bd 
optional with Moiitholon to puivhasc* from him or not, 
as he would send out and buy a fat sheep instead of 
Baleombe’s lanterm, good fowls instead of e.rows, &c. 
&e.; that ho did not mean to say that Haleombe was 
a ‘ volciir,’ but that he had ‘ volciirs ’ under him, 
that I was witness to the conversation. You had 
bettor ask Balcombe about it when you see him.” 

This letter mentioned also that* the French com¬ 
plained of there being a want of claret, that a dozen’ 
bottles were borrowed by Captain Poppleton from the 
mess of the 53rd regiment, and that. Generals Mon- 
tholon and Gourgaud thinking it was adultofatcd 
with lead, the latter had asked him for the means of 
testing it, as is related in O’Meara’s book.* He addeif, 

• Voice, vol. i. pp. 110, 120, 121. 
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“I beg that you will be good enough to explain the 
above to the Governor, which is the whole of what 
took place.” 

On the 20th O’Mearu acquainted Sir Thomas Rcade 
that the Countess ISertrand had told him that Bonaparte 
had given her a phaeton, that she might raise money by 
soiling it to pay part of her debts at St. Helena, and 
that she wished to send it to the Cape by A dmiral Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm for sale. Under date the 23rd of 
August in his book he says,^ “ Received an answer from 
Sir Thomas Reade, announcing that the Governor had 
given his consent for the sale of the phaeton, with a 
proviso that the money derived from it should not be 
paid to themselves, but deposited in Mr. Balcorabc’s 
hands.” The answer, however, in fact, contained no 
such proviso.^ 

From O’Meara’s next letter to Sir Thomas Rcade a 
passage has been already quoted relative to the sale 
of the plate,® and we need only add the following:— 

“ Montholon has been cursedly down at the mouth 

* Voice, vol. i. pp. 123, 124. 

• To prove this, the note itself, which is otherwise unimportant, is here 
subjoined at length : — 

“ To Barky O’Meara, Esq., Lonqwood. 

“ My dear O’Meara, •' September 23 , isie. 

“ I have spoken with tiie (lovemor about Madame Bertrand’s phaeton, 
and he has desired me to say that he has no objection to her disposing of 
it; but he regrets very ranch that she should have l)een put to any incon¬ 
venience in regard to her pecuniary affairs, the more so as the additional 
4000f. per annum which he gave authority for being expended was speci- 
^ jGcally granted in consideration of the officers and families attached to the 
establishment at Longwood, and more on account of the Bertrands sepa¬ 
rately than the rest. He would not, however, have exceeded the 80001. 
had General Bonaparte been single, or with only two or three persons in 
his suite, and thinks the remainder ought to have gone for the comforts of 
hfs followers until they cotild arrange their own nieans, I am, &c. 

“ T. Reade.” 


® Vide p. 289, ante. 
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for some days back, and also bis precious wife, tlioiigh 
her appetite is not at all diminished thereby. Gour- 
gaud also looks very gloomy.” 

On the 19 th of September Major Gorrequer wrote 
to Captain Popplcton, desiring him, in ease Count 
Montholon applied for an officer to accompany Iiim to 
the town for the purpose of selling the plate, to inform 
him that he couhl not be allowed to receive the money, 
but that the amount must bo deposited ivith tbe pur¬ 
veyor for llonaparte’s use. 

Two days afterwards Captain Popplcton told Sir 
Hudson Lowe,— 

“ Cipriani went to James Town yesterday to pur¬ 
chase provisions; and, by what I learn from liim, the 
plate will be given to the house (»f Baleombc to dis¬ 
charge the debts ; all that was broken up is now given 
in that state to Cipriani. General Montholon did not 
seem pleased with the comm unical ion ; at lirst begg(‘d. 
I would have it made in writing, but afterwards told 
me not to make such a request. (Cipriani, who seemed 
to understaml the business, said such was the order 
of Government.” 

The Eurydice frigate arrived at St. Helena on the 
29 th of September, and Sir Hudson Jjowe received by 
her a series of important despatches from Earl Bathurst, 
conveying the Prince llegent’s entire approval of his 
conduct; and informing him that, as attempts were 
likely to be made for Bonaparte’s escape, the utmost 
vigilance and precaution were necessary. They con¬ 
tained also some additional instructions. 

Lord Bathurst’s first despatch was dated JunS 26, 
1816, and in it he said,— 

“•I have great satisfaction in communicating to you 
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the Prince Regent’s entire approbation of the conduct 
which you pui*sued in requiring that, the officer on 
guard should be enabled to ascertain twice in the four- 
and-twenty hours that General Buonaparte is safe in 
his custody. I need not, I am sure, point out to you 
that the officer on guard should continue to ascertain 
this fact as late in the evening and as early in the 
morning as possible. IIis Royal Highness also ap¬ 
proves of the regulations which you have adopted for 
preventing General Buonaparte having a clandestine 
intercourse with the inhabitants. The conduct of Ge¬ 
neral Buonaparte and his followers, the information 
which I have from time to time directed to be for- 
w'ardcd to you, and many concurring circumstances, 
cannot fail of impressing you with an expectation of 
some attempt being, made to effect his escai)e; and it 
is to bo apprehended that he may be much assisted in 
such an undertaking by the number and character of 
‘ the persons who are about him. 

“ You will iherefoKe remove from General Buona¬ 
parte at least four of the persons who went out with him. 
You will understand that I include Piontkowski among 
this number, although, strictly speaking, he followed 
him some time after the Northumberland sailed. In 
making this selection you will be guided by the un¬ 
favourable -opinion you may have reason to entertain 
of their conduct. If you have any difficulty in making 
the selection, you will call upon them to draw lots, 
and on their refusal you will direct it to be done for 

them.If you prefer letting the selection be 

made b^ lot, you will, of course, not subject Generals 
Bertrand, Montholon, or Count de Las Cases to such 

an alternative.” 

• 

And on the 17th of July he wrote as follows:—^ 
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“ There is a wide distinction between the conduct 
which you ought to hold towards Gescral Buonaparte 
and towards those who have chosen to follow his for¬ 
tunes by accompanying him to St. Helena. It would 
be a want of generosity not to make great allowance 
for the intemperate language into which the fonner may 
at times be betrayed. The height from whence he has 
been precipitated, and all the circumstances which have 
attended his fall, are suffi(;ient to overset a mind much 
less irritable than his, and it is to be apprehended that 
he can find little consolation in his reflections, either 
on the means by which he attained his power or his 
manner of exercising it. So long, therefore, as his 
violence is confined to words, it must be borne with, 
always understanding and giving him to understand 
that any wilful ti-ansgression on. his part of the rules 
which you may think it necessary to prescribe for the 
security of his person, will place you under the neces¬ 
sity of adopting a system of restniint which it will bft 
most painful to you to inflict. • 

“With respect to his followci*s, they stand in a very 
different situation: they cannot be too frequently re¬ 
minded that their continuance in tlie island is an act 
of indulgence on the part of the British Government; 
and you will inform them that you have received* strict 
instmetions to remove them from the person of General 
Buonaparte, and to transport them out of the island, if 
they sha# not conduct themselves with that respect 
which your situation demands, and with that strict 
attention to your regulations which is the indispensable 
condition on which their residence in the island is per¬ 
mitted.” 

On^the 3rd of July Lord Bathurst wrote respectii^ 
the 4000 napoleons which had been taken from Bona-, 
pa^ on board the Northumberland. He said,— 
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. As the expenses which General Buonaparte pro- 
pbscd defraying.out of that fund are of a nature which 
must otherwise have been borne by his Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment, I see no objection to the application of the 
portion assigned to the payment of Mr. Balcombe’s 
charge. With respect to the residue, however, which 
it is proposed to leave for the future disposal of General 
Buonaparte, I must ol)serve that a sum amounting to 
1396/. Is. has already been paid in this country for 
books ordered by General Buonaparte, and that there¬ 
fore the sum applicable to future payments in St. 
Helena is reduced by that amount to a sum altogetlier 
insufficient for the purposes to which he was desirous 
of applying it. You will not fail to take an ea rly op¬ 
portunity of explaining this circumstance to General 
Buonaparte.” 

It has been already mentioned that the British Go¬ 
vernment were determined to mark their sense of the 
insolent tone adopted by the French officers in their 
declarations of their wish to remain at St. Helena, by 
refusing to receive them,^- and the Eurydice brought 
out a despatch for the Governor from Earl Bathurst, 
directing him again to submit to them his original form 
of declaration for their signature, and at the same time 
acquaint them that he was instructed forthwith to 
withdraw from attendance on Bonaparte and transport 
out of the island all those who, within a gi’^n period 
“ (say a week),” should not have signified their assent 
to that declaration, simply and without comment, by 
subscribing the paper which he was to present to them. 

Lord Bathurst added,— 

c 

“You will, however, on the delivery of the paper 
for their signature, first explain to them that, by their 


* Vide p. 167, ante. 
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signing it, they arc not to imagine that they thereby 
become irrevocably bound to remain in the island of 
St. Helena, but that you are instructed to permit any 
of those who shall have signed the paper nevertlndess 
to depart from the island within a reasonable time after 
they shall have made an application for that purpose, 
and you will transport them to the Cape of Good Hope 
until you shall receive instructions to the contrary.” 

T5ef<Ste noticing the next des[)atch from England 
we must advert to a circumstance whicli occurred in 
June tills 3 "ear. On the 19th of that month Captain 
Hamilton, ofH.M.B. Havannah, which had just arrived 
from St. Helena and was then lying at Spithead, wrote 
to Admiral Thornbrough, the Conmiandcr at Ports¬ 
mouth, and informed him that a letter had been printed 
in one of the J*ortsmouth iKnvspapers which professed 
to give information respecting ^Majioleon, and was re¬ 
ported to have been brought to England by the Havan¬ 
nah, and that it appeared to have been put on board 
by “Dr. O’Meara..”* Tidings*of this were commu¬ 
nicated to O’Meara by Mr. Einlaison in a letter written 
on the 3rd of July, and conveyed to St. Helena by 
the Eurydice. In this letter Mr. Finlaison said,— 

“ Your letters of the 16th of March and 22nd of 
April came duly to hand, and furnished a real feast 
t9 some very great folks here. I also received a 
letter from you on your first arrival, which was consi¬ 
dered very interesting *, not a line of anything you 
have written to me since you sailed was ever made 
public. The moment your letters came they were 
given to Mr. Croker, who considered them cxtre^iely 
interesting, and circulated copies among the Cabinet^ 

* "Whete the prefix of Dr. is given to O’Meara in any letter or docu¬ 
ment quoted, it ha^ been thought proper to retain it; hut he had no right 
to the title of M.D. 
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Ministers; and he desires me to assure you that they 
never have been, nor shall they ever hereafter be, seen 
by any other person. 1 conjecture also that your 
letters have eveii amused his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent: they ai-c written with that discrimi¬ 
nation, good sense, and naivete^ that they could not 
liiil to be acceptable ; and I am quite sure that they 
have done you a great deal of good at the Board, a 
proof of which is, that the other day Captain jgiamil- 
ton of the Havannah, and Sir E. Thornbrough, ‘re¬ 
ported in a public letter that, a few hours after the 
ship’s arrival, a letter was inserted in tlie Portsmouth 
paper about Bonaparte, and that it liad been traced 
that you were the author of it. Mr. Croker sent for 
me, and desired me to recpiest you to be careful in 
respect to your private letters to any other person, as 
cveiything now-a-days gets into the papers ; but to me 
he repeated his hopes that you would write in full 
^coniideiice, and in the utmost possible detail, all the 
anecdotes you can pick up, resting assured that none 
but the Government ever will see them, and to them 
they arc and must be extremely interesting, as show¬ 
ing the personal feelings of your great state prisoner.” 

To prevent any misapprehension it is right to state, 
that Lord Bathurst was not ignorant of this corre¬ 
spondence between O’Meara and Mr. Finlaison, whi«h 
it seems was circulated “ amongst the Cabinet Minis¬ 
ters.” But it is evident from what follows that he had 
not communicated the fact to Sir Hudson Lowe, who 
at this time had no suspicion whatever of its existence. 
./Vnd when on the 12th .of July Earl Bathurst wrote 
to him, enclosing an extract from Captain Hamilton’s 
hote^ and also the letter that had been published in the 
Portsmouth newspaper, his expressions would seem to 
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imply that he was not aware, although he might have 
suspicions, that letters of O’Meara were conveyed to 
England through other channels than that of the 
Governor. He said,— 

“It is impossible to misunderstand the spirit in 
which this publication was written ; but it docs not 
appear whether it was written by Dr. O’Meara himself 
or by some other person at St. Helena—^very possibly 
by one*of General Buonaparte’s attendants. At any 
rate the letter was clandestinely convoyed to England 
by Dr. O’Meara’s interference, and he may very pro¬ 
bably have conveyed other letters of more iinporlance 
by similar channels. It appears therefore that it will 
not be prudent to place any confidence in Dr. O’Meara; 
and unless his explanations arc more satisfactory tlian 
I expect they-will be, it will, I am afraid, be impos¬ 
sible not in prudence to remove him from the island, 
although I fully enter into the difficulty you may have in 
supplying his place near General Buonaparte’s poison.” 

The receipt of this letter by ^ir Hudson Iaiwc led, 
as he e.xpressod it to Lord Bathurst in a letter written 
on the 12th of October, 181(5, “to some curious de¬ 
velopments.” He called upon O’Meara for an expla¬ 
nation, who on the 5th of October addressed a long 
letter to the Governor, in which he declared that he 
had never written an anonymous letter in his life, and 
said that this was not the first time that public opinion 
had most unjustly attributed to him tlic authorship of 
letters which had appeared in the newspapers. He 
then said,— 

“ Previous to the present occurrences I have nhver 
received any prohibition or even caution as to ^free. 
communication, and my conduct has been solely 
guided by my own sense of the impropriety of indis- 
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criminately making public such occuiTcnces as might 
take place relative to him (Bonaparte), and which I 
judged that his Majesty’s Government might not, per¬ 
haps, wish to be published without their previous 
sanction ; and now that I have received such caution, 
my communication will be of course more circum¬ 
scribed and reserved than before.” 

After this Sir Hudson Lowe had some conversation 
with O’Meara on the subject, aiid the latter mehtioned 
one or two persons (amongst them was Mr. Warden, 
the surgeon of the Northumberland) with whom Bona¬ 
parte had had private conferences, and whom O’Meara 
suspected with reference to the letter in question. 
Shortly afterwards lie informed Sir Hudson that Count 
Montholon had offered him a copj'^ of his letter of the 
23rd of August,^ and wished him to send it to England 
for publication in the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ but that 
,.he had refused.® It appeared, however, from his own 
account, that this proposal had been made to him five 
or six days before, and he had allowed Count Montho¬ 
lon to leave the letter with him during that period 
without communicating the fact to the Governor. 
These circumstances were detailed by Sir Hudson 
Lowe to Ijord Bathurst in his despatch of the 12 th of 
October, and he then went on to say,— • 

“I did not fail immediately to point out to Dr. 
O’Meara all the impropriety of his conduct, and even 
the danger as affecting his life, by meddling in such 
matters. He said Count Montholon had left the letter 
in his room without his giving his consent to it—that 
a motive of curiosity had led him not to return it— 

* Vide p. 2 .’j7-267, ante. 

• O’Meara, however, did send a copy of Montholon’s letter to Mr. Fin- 
laison on thb 10th of October. 
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tliat he had no intention to give it publicity,’ but that 
he should probably have given •extracts of it iii his 
letters to Mr. Croker and he here produced to me a 
letter he had received from a Mr. Finlaison, who holds 
some office in the Admiralty, marked*‘ Coiilideutial 
and Secret,’ and therefore, perhaps, not furnishing a 
.fit matter for reference, in wdiich he is most particu¬ 
larly requested to give all the details possible to Mr. 
Croker of everything interesting he can collect resj)ect- 
ing General J3onaparte, and made actiuaiuted that the 
letters he may write will not pass beyond the perusal 
of the Cabinet Ministers, Mr. Finlaison tells him of 
the pleasure tlie perusal of many of them have af¬ 
forded to Royal Rersonage; and Dr. O’Meara is en¬ 
couraged by evoiy species of })raise to continue his 
communications both to Mr. Ch oker and Mr. Finlaison, 
the official situation of the former of whom may })er- 
'haps afford some grounds for the request, but certainly 


• ■ * Tho following extract from the jwstscript to » letter from O’Meara to 
Mr. Einlaison, written on the 1-1 tli of October this year, wilt ahow lh<* per- 
severing cflbrts made to send this letter clandestinely to England, and also 
the necessity for the closest vigilance on the part of the Governor. It 
proves also that, after all, O’Meara did send to England a copy of Mon- 
tholon’s letter. 

“ This letter Do Las Cases and Montholou have b<^cu endeavouring hy 
all means in their ix)wor to send to England. Dc Las-Cases showed it and 
explained it to Captain Shaw of the ‘Termagani,’ and, I bedieve, ofl'ered a 
copy to Captain Gray of the Artillerj', and Lieutenant Louis of the 
Northurahcrltlnd, to whom also a copy was oflerc<l, which he refused 
taking, as Sir Hudson expressed liis earnest wish to me that it should not 
■■ Be sent oven to tho Admiralty: as ho said ho had not given the Admiral 
a copy of it, perhaps it would he as well not to allow it to come to his 
; knowledge that I had sent it, though I conceive it a duty incumbent on mo 
" to furnish Mr. Croker with all tho intelligence }x>ssible through and 
• which I shall not fail to do in every one of my letters.” 

* It was a mistake of Sir Hudson Lowe to supfiose that O’Meara porre- 
jponded with Mr. Croker, then the Secretary of the Admiralty. 'Ibo latter 
merely received and cominunicated to the Cabinet the letters which Mr. 
Piulaison put into hia hands. 

VOL. I. 
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not that of the latter. The letter from Mr. Finlaisou 
concludes with requesting Dr. O’Meara to procure 
him a scrap of Bonaparte’s handwriting for Mr. 
Croker, and, on the whole, manifests a kind of inte¬ 
rest ill everything relating to the extraordinary per¬ 
sonage referred to, which if communicated to him 
could not fail, I think, of proving in a certain degree 
flattering to him, and with a person of his artifice lead, 
through Dr. O’Meara, to communications for the ear 
and observation of the Prince llegent himself. .... 
He founds his vindication principally on the strict 
injunctions he has received from persons in public 
situations to send home accounts of what is passing 
here, and the approbation given to his letters at the 
Board as confidentially communicated to him by Mr. 
Finlaison.” 

O’Meara’s version of this interview and his com- 
* ments upon the conversation are contained in the 
following extract from a letter written by him to his 
friend Mr. Finlaison on the 10th of October :— 

“ Some days back Montholon came to mo, and, 
after requesting secrecy if I did not comply with his 
demand, told me that a letter had been written by 
him to Sir Hudson I^owe, containing a statement of 
supposed grievances; that he was very anxious to get 
the letter known, and that he would wish me to read 
it. Being anxious to obtain all the information pos¬ 
sible to communicate to you, I naturally was very 
glad of the opportunity, and accepted it. Montholon 
then asked me to send it to England in qrder to have 
it put in the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ which I refused to 
do directly (as .1 had done once before, .when he asked 
me to send to England his declaration), and only kept 
the letter for the purpose of taking a copy to send .to 
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you. I told Sir Hudson, this day, that Montholon 
had done so, and that he had given me the letter. He 
was very much displeased at the idea of its being 
made known, and also with me for having: read it, so 
that I was obliged in my own defence to make known 
to hjm that I was authorized to make communications 
" respecting Bonaparte to the Admiralty. lie ap|)earcd 
surprised and annoyed at this, and said that it was 
not proper; that the Admiralty had nothing to do 
I with what took place respecting him ; that he did not 
communicate it to the Duke of York; that it ought 
not even to be made known to any of the Cabinet 
bj Ministers^ except the Secretary of State, with wfiom 
;!he corresponded himself, and that he wouhl niak(; 
;;Somo arrangements accordingly. ITe added, that my 
4 correspondence ought to gt> through liim. 1 replied 
; yery respectfully, that, as 1 had been in the habit of 
: pbeying those received frojn the Board of Adniimlty,« 
jmder whose ordeis 1 natimilly was, I had not thought 
it improper to communicate to them such Information 
and anecdotes as I thought they might be pleased 
with, and concluded with submitting to him that it 
fwould be much better for me to resign the situation, 
'^hich I was ready to do. To this he replied, he was 
Ifeir from desiring such a step, and said that the sub¬ 
ject altogether required some deliberation, and thus 
^|he matter rests. Until, however, I have received 
indirections from you • riot to correspond, .1 will 
pbntinue to do so, or will, as I told him, resign a 
^l^tuation always delicate, and now peculiarly and 
llmbarrassingl^ so.” 

Few, I think, will be disposed to deny that* Sir 
^Hudson Lowe was right in the view that he took of this 
^matter. It is perhaps not difficult to understand why 
"i ■ X 2 
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these ■ communications were received by the Cabinet 
without his knowledge, for the Ministry might think 
that if he were made acquainted with the fact it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, for O’Meara to continue 
the correspondence, of which secrecy seemed an essen¬ 
tial condition, and they would thus lose the advantage 
. of this private channel of information. But it was 
hardly fair towards a public servant in such a situation 
to keep him in ignorance of what was going on, and 
this was keenly felt by the Governor after his. dis¬ 
covery of the circumstance. 

In a letter published in the ‘ Morning Chronicle ’ 
of the 3rd of March, 1823, Mr. Finlaison, speaking 
of a letter which he had received from O’Meara in 
July, 1815, said, “Some expressions in this letter 
led me to doubt the propriety of entertaining a 
correspondence of the nature offered to me by Mr. 
'O’Meara without the authority of my official superior. 
I therefore thought prpper to communicate the letter 
to Mr. Croker, who'declined authorising such a 
correspondence without consulting Lord Melville. 
His Lordship, on being referred to, said that he 
saw no reason why I should not receive the letters 
which Mr. O’Meara might choose to write to me, and 
that it might even be advantageous to hear from an 
impartial and near observer the situation of Bonaparte 
and his suite. But in order that no duplicity s!^uld 
be practised on Mr. O’Meara, I was desired to apprise 
him that his letters would be seen by the Ministers,” 

The Eurydice brought also for the Governor the 
following letter from Mr. Goulburn, the Under Secre- 
‘tary«atWar:— 

*‘Sir, “ Downing street, July ,20; 181^. 

“ Lord Bathurst has this day received your letter 
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of the 4th ultimo, stating the dislike evinced by 
General Buonaparte to being accompanied by a British 
officer in the excursions -which he may make beyond 
the limits assigned to him, and the reasons which 
induce you to consider a compliance with his wishes 
on this subject as of very doubtful propriety. II is 
Lordship has directed me to acquaint yon, without 
loss of time, that he considers it on every account 
most important not to deviate from the rule which has 
been hcTetofore adhered to in this respect, and that 
the disposition which General Buonaparte has shown to 
converse with, and give money to, the lower classes of 
the inhabitants, renders it, in his Lordship’s opinion, 
highly necessary not only that he should be constantly 
accompanied by a British officer when beyond his 
limits, but that the officer shoidd be instriiotod to 
prevent, as far as possible, all that intercourse with 
the inliabitants which General Buonaparte seems so 
disposed to cultivate. I have, &c. 

“ITemiy Gorj.iuTKN.” 

* 

That there was some reason for increased vigilance 
is apparent from an accompanying despatch from Earl 
Bathurst, dated July 25 th, which enclosed copies of 
two letters received by Messrs. Mcnet, merchants in 
the city of london, and which they lost no time in 
communicating to the Government. The enclosure 
No. 1 was received by them on the 21st of May, and, 
although the communication was anonymous, Messrs. 
Mcnet had some reason for attributing it to a corre¬ 
spondent of theirs at Milan ; and, in conformity with 
instructions which they received from Government to 
that effect, they applied to the supposed writer for- 
further information. The enclosure No. 2 was the 
reply to that application. 
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The letters were the following ;— • 

“No. 1.—^Your Government is deceived. Napo¬ 
leon has already gained over a person at St. Helena. 
If you are a true Englishman, profit by this informa¬ 
tion, which is given you by a sincere countryman, 
and advise your Government to be*upon its guard.” 

“No. 2.—Perfect confirination. We cannot give 
the details, but the fact is positive. Keep your eyes 
well open ; watch the slightest movement, aaid take 
away certain powerful means that always succeed in 
corrupting (gold). Burn this.” 

In transmitting these enclosures Lord Bathurst 
pointed out the necessity of still further precautions, 
and added,— 

“As it appears both from these letters and from 
your despatches that General Buonaparte has money at 
’ command, whicJi he disposes of at his own pleasure, 1 
have to express my .earnest desire that you would 
adopt some means of ascertaining the nature and 
amount of the funds at his disposal, and of preventing 
his receiving any further pecuniary supply without 
your perfect knowledge and acquiescence.” 

On the 27th of May, 1816, Sir Charles Stuart, 
our ambassador at Paris (afterwards Lord Stuart do 
Rothesay), wrote to Viscount Castlereagh, and, after 
mentioning a suspicious circumstance,, said,— 

“ The Austrian Minister at this Court, at the same 
moment, communicated a letter to this Governm«nt 
which has been intercepted by the police of Vienna, 
-and^is addressed to General Morand at Cracow. This 
letter contains an obscure allusion to St. • Helena, 
Ascension, and Philadelphia; and a reference to 
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future communications in cipher, which General Mo- 
rand is to receive from General Eilly, explaining 
several, circumstances of material importance respect¬ 
ing the present situation of Buonaparte.” 

And on the 8th of July Sir Charles informed Lord 
Castlereagh,— • 

“ The French Government have received intelli¬ 
gence that a person named Cai’pentor, who is a citizen 
of the United States of America, is equipping a fast¬ 
sailing vessel, in the Hudson’s River, for tile express 
purpose of facilitating the escape of Buonaparte from 
the island of St. Helena. The statement T have re¬ 
ceived from the Duke de llichclicu upon this subject 
does not enable me to point out the precise })eriod 
when this vessel may bo ox})octcd to sail. The fact 
is, however, su§iciently credited by M. do Richelieu 
to induce his Excellency to recommend that apparent 
security shoul<rnot lead to a relaxation of the vigilant* 
system adopted on the arrival t)f Buonaparte at his 
present residence, and of which his Excellency consi- * 
decs the necessity is fully proved by the intdligcncc 
which is daily received of the ]irojccts contemplated 
by his adherents in France and the Netherlands.” 

On the 17th of July Lord Balhurst wrote in a pri¬ 
vate letter to Sir Hudson Lowe, “ You had better 
impose some restriction on the visits of those who are 
on their return to England. It would be hard, and 
would indeed be considered suspicious, if you were 
not to gratify the curiosity which naturally exists to 
see so extraordinary a man; but all previous* and 
subsequent intercourse with his followers shoul^ be* 
strictly prohibited, and the interview's with Buonaparte 
should not be allowed to any passenger more than 
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once, and to some I think might be denied. No inter¬ 
course with his followers, except in the presence of a 
British officer. When you do not allow, or he him¬ 
self refuses, a personal interview, a sight of him at a 
distance would satisfy many. You should also make 
those to whom you give the permi^ion of a presenta¬ 
tion give a pron^e that they will refuse to be the 
channel of clandestine communications. 

“You will also impress strongly (you cannot too 
strongly do so) on Buonaparte’s followers that they 
are there only on good behaviour, and that their 
situation on being sent out of the island' will be very 
different from what it would be on their applying for 
leave to depart—that in the latter plan facilities will 
be given them to return to Europe; that in the 
former, none whatever will be given. With the fear 
of being thus dismissed without any provision what¬ 
ever constantly before them, they will not be so much 
' inclined • to hazard clandestine communications in 
future. But to counteract the impression which such 
reports as shall have reached England will possibly 
make, I have to beg 3 ’^ou will collect together as many 
instances as possible of the many gross falsehoods 
which I know thej" utter; and T am sorry to say that 
General Bertrand is as guilty of this as any of the 
•rest.” 

He also said in another private letter to the Go¬ 
vernor,— 

“ As upon reflection you may perhaps consider that 
my advice to you that General Buonaparte’s temper 
shoiild be borne with is to recommend you to subject 
•yourself to his insulting language, I cannot help adding 
^at I would by no means wish you to continue the 
same personal attentions to him which you may be 
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inclined to show him otherwise, if he makes so ill a 
return; and yont communications must be throu{i;li 
other channels, and in a way to sIioav that he is de¬ 
grading himself by such misconduct. You will, how¬ 
ever, be always willing to overlook it wlieii he expreses 
himself sorry for his having forgotten himself. 1 have 
only to add, that we consider itae*Bry essential point, 
particularly until the iron railing shall arrive, to ascer¬ 
tain, late in the evening and early in the morning, 
that he is safe.” 

On the of October the Oovernor' proceede*! to 
Longwood, accompanied by the oflicAirs o(‘ his stall', hjr 
the purpose of acquainting Bonaparte with the pur¬ 
port of the instructions which he luul reccK'cd from 


• It may be worth while, to r<!rtice, in a note-, a caliiinny against Sir JI. 
Lowe arising out of this arrival of the Enrj'dioe. By that wssel a letter came 
for brai)oloon, the contents of which Sir Hiulson I.owc has lK'<‘n aceusotl, 
in opprobrious tenns, of having piiV>lishe<l; whereas he took every precaif- 
tion to provent-its being seen by any iKirsmi o.x.cept IJonaiiarlc. himself, but 
the outer envelope was acciiloutally ojienod by Cai)taiii I’ojijiletoii, the 
orderly officer at Longwooil (through whom all loiters for the l*’wnch were 
transmitted), in his eagerness to see if it contained any letters for himself, 
lie wrote the following note of explanation to Major (iorrcijucr:— 

“ My dear -Gorrequer, 

“ 1 write to you from Sir Ucorge’s [Major-General Sir d, Bingham], 
as the Governor had a few minutes only quilted Plantation House. J 
came over to explain this mistake, which t am sorry for. T oiwned the 
packet, and saw no otlior than one enclosure; and, to tell tire truth, I 
thought there ought to have been something for luo ; hut, not seeing any¬ 
thing, I immediately opened the second and began counting the leltcr.«, 
when I understood the orderly, who was standing at my clliow, sai<l, 
■ * There’s another letter, and you ’ll please to give mo a receipt.’ 1 then 
took up the Governor’s note, but it was easy for me to make a mistake. I 
did not see the note till the orderly asked mo for a receipt for the letters, and 
I thought ho said, ‘There’s a letter, and I will thank you for a*Teceipt.’ 
Have the goodness to explain this to the Governor, and say I am sorry for 
the mistake, but that no notice was taken of it. Madame Bertrvid came 
out immediately, and told me the contents of the letter to 351 apoleon Bona¬ 
parte. Yours most truly, “ T. Toppleton.” 
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England*, but Napoleon said he was suffering from 
toothache, and could not receive him. O’Meara, how¬ 
ever, saw Bonaparte twice on that day, and he gives 
us in his book ^ the following account of the second 
interview;— 

“ At four p.M. Napoleon sent for me, and desired 
me to look at one of the denies sapientice^ which was 
carious and loose. He asked me if 1 knew what the 
Governor wanted, or why ho wished to see him? I 
replied that perhaps he had some communication from 
Lord Bathurst, which he did not like to deliver to any 
other person. ‘It will be better for us not to meet,’ 
said Napoleon: ‘it is probably some hetise of Lord 
Bathurst, which he will make worse by his ungracious 
manner of communicating it; I am sure it is nothing 
that is good, or he would not be so anxious to deliver 
it himself. Lord * * * is a bad man, his communi¬ 
cations are bad, and he is worse than all. Nothing 
good can arise from an interview. The last time I 
saw him he laid his hahd upon his sabre two or three 
times in a violent manner. Therefore, go to him, or 
to Sir T. Rcadc, to-morrow, and tell him that if he 
has anything to communicate he had better send it to 
Bertrand, or Bertrand will go to his house: assure 
him that he may rely upon Bertrand’s making a faith¬ 
ful report. Or let him send Colonel Ileade to me to 
explain what he has to say; 1 will receive and hear 
him, becajise he will be only the bearer of orders, and 
not the giver of them ; therefore, if he comes upon a 
bad mission I shall riot be angry, as he will only obey 
the orders of a superior.’ ” * . 

. On the next day O’Meara again saw Bonaparte, 


* Voice, vol. i. pp, 129,130, 
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who, with some additional offensive cxpi’cssious, re¬ 
peated his wish not to see the Governor, 'and desired 
the doctor to communicate his sentiments to him. 
O’Meara then went to Sir Hudson Lowe, and re])orted 
Bonaparte’s message, “ suppressing,” as he says, “the 
offensive parts.” This he was required to give to him 
in writing; and afterwards Sir Hudson Lowe dictated 
the following notes for the reply w hieh O’Meara was to 
make to Bonaparte, and of w hich he has printed only 
an abstract in his work, although he calls it a copy.‘ 

“ 1. To say that the principal object of the Governor 
in desiring to sec General Bonaparte, himself, arose 
from a sense of attention to him, in making him ac¬ 
quainted with any instructio!is received resjiecting 
either himself or any officers of his suite before coju- 
municating the subject to them. I’hat t])c instructions 
primapally regarded tlie latter, but there were points 
even regarding them upon which lie W'as the properest 
person to decide. 

“ 2. That, besides, the statc*of the Governor’s rela¬ 
tions both with General Bertrand and w'ith General 
Montholon prevented him from attempting to make 
either of them the channel, the former having declined 
any communication, and the latter having latterly ad¬ 
dressed him in a style which would prevent his ever ap¬ 
plying through him on any matter connected with 
General Bonaparte’s establishment, unless in reply to 
Gfeneral Bonaparte’s own communications, if he thought 
proper to make use of Count Montholon foi* the fnirposc. 
The Governor had therefore no other channel than Ge¬ 
neral Bonaparte himself, not being willing to have re¬ 
course to persons who had never been authorized by him. 

“ 3. The mode in which the Governor woul(i havt) 


Voice, vol. i. pp. 133, 13 t. 
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desired to make his communication would have been 
in the presence of Sir Thomas Reade, or some other 
officer of his personal staff, General Bonaparte himself 
having any officer of his suite also present. This he 
conceives the proper mode on the occasion of any 
interview, whether official or otherwise ; and tp this 
he would still desire to liavc recourse at present. Firm 
himself in the intention never to say anything which 
might offend or displease; acting always in compli¬ 
ance with his in«fvjw^cms ; and h'ls object having been, 
on thf' >^<?asion of the interviews with Count Bertrand 
and General Bonaparte (which were productive of the 
most violent and offensive language to him), to modify 
and conciliate the strict letter of his instructions with 
every possible degree of regard and attention to Ge¬ 
neral Bonaparte himself, he cannot comprehend the 
motives of resentment which could operate with such 
force ag-ainst him.. 

“4. That if, however, an interview witli other per¬ 
sons present is still resisted, the Governor would have 
no objection to send an officer to communicate in 
general the purport of what he wants to say, and leave 
the details to be settled afterwards. 

“5. That if General Bonaparte wishes to send Count 
Bertrand, the Governor 'will have no objection to 
receive him, but he will expect, in such case, that a 
regret and concern is distinctly expressed at the lan¬ 
guage and conduct to which ho was -exposed on the 
occasion of his last interview with that officer, when 
he went to communicate with him by General Bona¬ 
parte’s own desire. He conceives the same expres- 
sions^of concern are also due to him for the manner 
in which he was received and spoken to by General 
Bonaparte himself when he went to complain of Count 
Bertrand’s conduct; and, on being so made acquainted. 
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he shall not have the slightest hesitation to express 
his own concern*at anything in his manner or expres¬ 
sions which may have been thought unpleasant, which, 
as there was no previous design or intention on his 
part of saying anything offensive, and his words merely 
repelling what he considered an unprovoked attack on 
him, is more than what he would consent to do to a 
person in any other situation. 

“6. So long, however, as General Bonaparte is re¬ 
solved to dispute with the Governor for endeavouring 
to execute his orders, he sees little chance that any 
arrangements, even of this nature, could have a proper 
effect.” 

m 

O’Meara tells us that on receiving this communica¬ 
tion “ Napoleon smiled contemptuously at the idea of 
his apologising to Sir Hudson Loweand on the 3rd 
he had a long conversation with Napoleon, who in¬ 
dulged in gross abuse of the Governor, calling him a* 
geolier gaUriano. “ According to his desire,” says 
O’Meara, “ I wrote an account of what he had said to 
Sir Hudson Lowe, avoiding, however, to repeat the 
strongest of his expressions.” This account agrees 
substantially with that which O’Meara has i3rinted,' 
and therefore need not be here repeated. The con¬ 
cluding paragraphs, however, debcrve attention:— 

“ It is a very unpleasant office. Sir, for me to hear 


* Voice, Tol. i. pp. 129-132, 165-138. One instance, however, of 
O’Meara’s unfairness merits notice. In the ‘Voice’ (vol.i.p. 132) he tells 
ns that Bonaparte said of the_Qoyernor,.“ Ho came tip hero yesterday, 
sumunded by his staff, as if he were going in state to assist at an ex^tition 
instead of asking privately to see me.” But he docs not .publish in his 
'book what he added to this passage when he quoted it to his friend Mr. Fin» 
laison in a letter of the 10th of October, 1816, This I smj^josc teas snvenfed 
and told him by Montholon, to yrhom Sir Hudson had addressed himself 
on lus arrivid.” 
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sucR expressions as lie makes use of, and still more so 
to be under the necessity of repeating any part of them 
to you ; but I trust that you will consider that I have 
hitherto been very cautious in ever repeating to 3 mu 
any of his offensive language, and that it is now in 
consequence of the desire which you 'expressed yes¬ 
terday that I have done so, and consequently hope 
that you will not feel’ any displeasure towards me for 
a disclosure which I have for a long time endeavoured 
to avoid making. Also, I beg -to request that no in¬ 
timation may be given to him that I have made you 
acquainted with any part of the foregoing, unless that 
which he desired me to make known.” 

• In his letter to the Governor, O’Meara states that 
Bonaparte said that, the last time he and the Governor 
were together, the latter had put his hand two or three 
times upon his sabre. This drew from Sir Hudson 
Lowe an instant and indignant denial in the following 
letter, marked “ Prival;c,” which was the first he ever 
wrote to O’Meara:— 

“ Hear Sir, “ Plantation House, October 3, 1816. 

“ 1 am much obliged for the information j’ou have 
given me. I have done everything in my power, after 
3 "Our communication to me, to prove there was no per¬ 
sonal vindictive feeling on my part. Not having been* 
met, I am the better pleased to leave matters to their 
natural course and to the judgineni; of the authority 
to which they have been reported. A’ou may most 
distinctly contradtict to General Bonaparte that I ever 
laid my hand on my swoi'd; witnesses can prove it; 
none ^but a confirmed villain could think of doing so 
Against an unarmed person. With respect to the in¬ 
structions I have received and my manner of making 
them known, never having regarded General Bona- 
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partq’s opinions in any point, whether as to matter or 
rmnner, as an oracle or criterion by which to regulate 
my own judgment, I am not disposed to think the less 
favourably of the instructions, or my mode of exe¬ 
cuting them ; on the contrary, he is, I fear, insensible 
to any true delicacy of proceeding; To treat with him 
one must be either a blind admirer of his faculties, or. 
a yielding instrument to work AVith —a mere slave in 
thought to him otherwise he who has business which 
opposes his views must make up his mind to cveiy 
species of obloquy. I send Sir Thomas Ileade to him 
with my communications. I remain, &c., 

“ H. Loave. 

“ P.S. Before G encral Bonaparte proposes any other 
style of appellation, he should himself drop the title of 
Emperor. If he wishes to assume a feigned name, 
why does he.not propose one ?” 

As Bonaparte was resolved not to see Sir Hudson* 
Lowe, the latter sent Sir Thomas Ileade to him on 
the 4th of October, who wrote a minute of what took 
place. Having found Napoleon in the garden at 
Longwood, he delivered to him a paper containing 
some extracts from Lord Bathurst’s despatches, which 
Las Cases translated to him. Sir Thomas Ileade then 
proceeds:— 

“ He asked what four persons were to leave him, 

* In the margin of the volume into which this letter is copied. Sir 
Hudson Lowe has written opposite to this jMssago, “ Meant for Mr. O’Meara 
himself.” And, writing to Earl Bathurst on the 10th of October, ho 
eKplaincd hia object thus:—“ Some parts of Dr. O’Meara’s letter apfearing 
to me to require comment, I addressed a few private lines to him in reply 
(of which copy is enclosed), wherein"! endeavoureil principally to strike ats 
the impression ho might himself receive from the boldness of tJenoral 
Bonaparte’s assertions, and the air 6f infallibility with which he always 
utters them.’? 
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remarking at the same time there were but four; to 
which I answered I could not tell. He then asked if 
they were ofi&cers; to which I made the same answer 
as before. - He desired Count I^as Cases to read the 
paper again, which he did. When he came to that 
part which mentioned about the four people leaving 
him,'he looked at Count Las Cases, and said in Italian, 

‘ Fra poco tempo me sc levcraniio tutti gli altri, e 
qualche mattina m’ amazzerauno.’ During our- walk he 
made the following expressions, but did not address 
them particularly to me: ‘ Che i*abbia di persccuzione 
—^poi me se perseguitera meglio andra c mostrera al 
mondo.’ This he repeated tAvice. lie again asked if 
I knew what persons were to go: I answered as I had 
clone before. ‘ As to Captain Pioiitkowski,’ he said, 

‘ I do not even know Avlio he is ; they tell me he was 
a soldier in my guai'ds at Elba, and that is all I know 
about him.’ ” 

Sir Thomas lieade on leaving Bonaparte Aveiit im¬ 
mediately to General Bertrand, whom also he found 
nralking in his garden with Madame Bcrtmnd. He 
showed him the paper and told him that the Governor 
wished to see him and the other officers of General 
Bonaparte’s suite, either collectively or in any other 
manner which might best suit their convenience. Ber¬ 
trand replied that he would wait upon the Governor at 
any time he would appoint, and said he was very sorry 
that the Governor and himself had not been on good 
terms, but that he thought it better that the comniu- 
lications between them should cease, as the letters 
which had been written by him to the Governor were 
)f sucIl an unpleasant natiire, but they were not his 
)wn ;* he was compelled to write what he had been 
lirected to do. “ Mad^e Bertmnd,” says Sir Thomas 
Eteade, “repeated this'several times to me.” He then 
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took leave, and next day Ucncral Bertrand ealled 
upon Sir Hudson Lowe by appointment. A full 
account of the interview is contained in the Governor’s 
despatch to Earl Bathurst on the 10th, but it will be 
only necessary to quote the following:— 

“He asked me whom I intended to send away? 1 
replied it had been my wish to concert this point with 
General Bonaparte lumself; that I liad no desire to 
remove those whose societyjnight be supj)Os<'<l to give 
him tlie greatest consolation, or w'ho might Ijc of the 
most use to him in his present situation; that at all 
events 1 wislied to wait and see who were the persons 
that signed the declaration, and would then best del er¬ 
mine wdio were to go away. Judging from my opinion 
of the persons who Iiad sliown the mr)st disposition 
to quarrel with the proceedings of the Britisli Govern¬ 
ment, and wdio were most active in keeping uj) (he 
irritation of General Bonaparte’s mind, Islnndd without 
hesitation name Count Las Ceases.Cleneral Ber¬ 

trand asked if they would bo t'xposed to anj'^ further 
restrictions than those now in force ? 1 told him I had 
been instructed to use additional precaidions for thy 
security of General Bonaparte, and some alU'nitions 
would be made in the existing regulations, but that T 
would inform him of them before the declarations were 
presented for signature.” 


VOL. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OBJECTIOUS OF THE FRENCH TO StGNINO THE OECI-AEATION — 
ALTERATIONS MADE BY SIR HUDSON I.OVVE IN THE REGULA¬ 
TIONS - PROPOSAL OF BONAPARTE TO ASSUME ANOTHER 

NAME-INTERVIEW BETWIOEN THE GOVERNOR AND COUNT 

BERTRAND ON THE SUBJECT-NAPOLEON ON THE NEW 

TESTAMENT-HIS CRITICISM ON THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO 

-LETTER PROM o’mEARA TO MR. FINLAISON, AND HIS 

DESCRIFITON OF THE STYLE OF LIVING AT LONGWOOD- 

MORE PLATE BROKEN UP, AND MONTHOLON’s ACCOUNT OF 
THE STRATAGEM- CALUMNY OF o’MEARA. 

On the 8th of October Sir Iludsoa Lowe'wrote to 
Bertnincl, aud enclosed a copy of the declaration to' be 
signed by the officers .and others wlio had accompanied 
Bonaparte to St. Helena. lie said,— 

“ Those who may not be disposed to subscribe to 
the same I am directed to cause the embarkation of 
for the Cape of Good Hope. In offering the above 
declaration for thi ir signature, the officers and other 
persons will, however, understand, they will not bind 
themselves irrevocably by it to. remain on the island 
of St. Helena, as I am authorised to admit their de¬ 
parture within a reasonable time after they may have 
made any application to me to this effect. They will 
in speh case be sent to the Cape of Good Hope, where 
they will be under the protection of the Governor of 
that, colony. They will be furnished, at the time of 
their departure, with what may bo necessary for their 
voyage. 
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“ I am ful-tlici* instructed to acciuaiut those to whom 
the declaration may be presented for signature, that, 
whilst remaining on the island of St. lleloiui, they, 
and all individuals of their family who are re.^^ldent on 
the island, will bo subject to the provisions of the Aet 
of Parliament 5G Geo. 111. chap. 22 (copy of whh h is 
enclosed), by which all persons wlio are subjects of 
his Majesty, or owing allegiance to him, tcliich alle¬ 
giance they do owe tohilet they are pe'i'mitted to reside in 
his dominions^ assisting in or in*ivy to tlie escape of 
General Bonaparte, are con.sidercd guilty of felony 5 
and it is to be clearly understood that, should any of 
them be convicted of such olhnice, the law will be 
rigidly enforced against them. To this Iaw% whether 
the declarations arc signed or otherwise', every imli- 
vidual becomes, from the date e)f this coinniunication, 
immediately subject.” 

The enclosed form of declaration was as follows:— 
If a married person. 

“I, the undersigned, do hereby eleelaro that it is 
my desire to remain with my wife ami family on 
the island of St. Helena, and to ])artieipate in tlie 
restrictions imposed upon Napoleon Bonaparte per¬ 
sonally.” 

If an unmanned person. 

“ I, the undesigned, do hereby declare that it is 
my desire to remain on the island of St. Ilclena, and 
to participate in the restrictions imposed upon Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte personally.” 

In a letter of the 10th of October to Sir Thomas* 
Reade, O’Meara said,— 

“Gourgaud and Montholon went this morning to 

■ Y 2 
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•Bertrand’s, in order either to sign or consider on the 
new declarations. lias Cases sent for me this morning, 
and complained of ill health; said that his life was 
daily extinguishing. I could not, however, discover 
any alteration in his apiiearancc more than common, 
neither did he complain of any particular symptoms. 
Bonaparte told me this morning that he had recom¬ 
mended strongly to the French 0111001*8 to go away, 
that he would be more independent without them.” 

On the 14th the French officers signed the declara¬ 
tions ; but as they had substituted the words “ I’Em- 
pereur Napoleon” for “Napoleon Buonaparte,”^ the 
paper was returned by Sir Hudson Lowe with a letter 
to Count Bertrand, in which he said,— 

“ I can receive no declaration which gives to Ge¬ 
neral Bonaparte tlic title of ‘I’Empereur Napoleon,’ 
.that of ‘Napoleon Bonaparte,’ as expressed in the 
copy“of the declaration, being the proper name, and 
to which there ought to be no reasonable objection to 
sign.” 

“ In the evening of the 14th,” says Count Montholon, 
“ Sir Hudson Lowe sent back to the Gi*aud Marshal 
the declarations and the letter which contained them. 
I have little doubt that the Emperor expected it; but 
during dinner he exclaimed against the indignity of 
Sir Hudson Lowe’s demands, and forbad us to, sign 
anything except the declaration which he had himself 
dictated to the Grand Mai’shal. On returning to his 


* Clunt Montholon says: “ 14th October.—This morning tlic Grand 
Marshal, by tho Emperor’s order, made each of us sign the following 
declaration, which ho sent to the Governor : ‘ I, the undersigned, declare 
that it is my desire to remain in the island of St. Uclcna and to share the 
restrictions imijosed upon tho Emperor Na^iolcon iiersonally.”— liecitu, 
A ol. i, I). 417. 
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room he dictated to me the answer whieli lie wished 
]k‘rtratid to make to the Governor.” Next day i^ir 
Hudson Lowe arrived at Longwoocl with his stall’Just 
wlicn the letter had been written, and it Avas placed 
in his hands. It was as follows :— 

Sir, “ Longvrood, Ockilwr 1818. 

“ The officers and other pci’sons who liave signed 
the declamtions which I have had (he honour to a<l- 
dress to you consent to submit to tlie unexampled 
restrictions wliicli arc imposed upon them. l>ut llu'y 
can sign nothing w'hich in its forms can alter the re¬ 
spect they bear to the Emiieror, for whom they are 
ready to makci any sacrilice, even of their lives. 1 
have the honoui*, &c. 

“ Lk Comte BKin nAXi).” 

Sir Hudson Lowe’s obje(;t in going to Longwood 
w'as to have an interview with Ihuirand ami his com¬ 
panions respecting their declarations. lie was at¬ 
tended by Lieutenant-Coloners Wynyard and Sir 
Thomas Keadc, and b}' Major Gorrecpier, and a long 
■discussion took place between-him and each of the 
Freiich officers, who came separabdy ami at intervals 
into the room. It related entirely to the (piestion of 
Napoleon’s right to the title of Emperor, and is now 
wholly uninteresting. Ihit Sir iludson Low'e’s ao 
count of the demeanour of the ditferent generals is 
graphic and characteristic:— 

“Count Bertrand appeared exceedingly agitated 
whilst he was delivering himself, and slrugglirjg,^as it 
were (by the feelings he showed), to make an imiircs- 
sion on me. Count Las Cases’ appeared quite a studied, 
oration. The strain of adulation with which Ife ex¬ 
pressed himself respecting the ‘Emperor’ appeared 
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to have vor}’^ little of sincerity in it; and he latterly 
seemed quite to lose himself in a labyrinth of thought 
and perplexity in attempting to convey to me the 
profound sentiments with which he felt himself in¬ 
spired. Count Moiitholou si)oke with great plausi¬ 
bility and moderation, but it was evidently a mere 
repetition of the lesson he had received. General 
Goui-gaud commanded attention to everything he said 
by his candour and sincerity. He is the only pereon 
of the four who saved their [his ?] honour on the oc¬ 
casion, as he said he had no objection to sign the 
declaration in the form it was offered, but that the 
commands of the ‘ Emperor ’ forbad it.” 

Sir Hudson Lowe now resolved to lie no longer 
trifled with, and in the evening of the same day he 
wrote to Bertrand and told him that those who re¬ 
fused to sign the declaration would be immediately 
.embarked for the Cape of Good Hope, with the ex¬ 
ception only of himself and Countess Bertrand with 
their children and female domestics, Bonaparte’s 
maitre-d’hotel, cook, and valet-dc-chambre, and one 
other domestic. He said,— 

“I have been induced, Sir, to make an exception 
in favour of yonr family at the present moment in 
consequence of the situation of the Countess Bertrand,^ 
but feel it my particular duty to a-cquaint you I can 
henceforward receive no communication which has 
relation to the affairs of General Bonaparte in which 
any other title is given to him than that by which he 
is called in the Convention signed at Paris by the 
AlliM Powers, and in the Acts of the British Par- 
diament.” 


Miulamo Bertrand was then near her confinement. 



Oct. 1810, 


MONTHOLON’S ACCOUNT. 


m 


Count Montliolon gives tlie following draniatio ae- 
connt of the reception of tlii.s letter, and of the effect 
which it produced iu the circle round Na})oleon:— 

“In the evening he read ‘Don Quixote.’ While 
he was reading, the (Irand Marshal showed him the 
letter whie.h he had just received from the Goverjior, 
transmitting to us the order to hold ourselves ready 
to depart the next morning, the llith, at eight o’clock,* 
for the Cape of Good Hope, General Bertrand only, 
for the lime, excepted, on account of tlie pregnalicy of 
the Countess Bertrand. The Jhnperor alVected a calm 
which he did Jiot feel. But soon aflerwards, laying 
the book on the table, he said, ‘One ought to have 
more courage than I have, to laugh at such trilles in 
such circumstances.’ A profound silence followed 
these few words. Neitljcr In^ nor w'c could restrain 
our emotion. General Gourgaml aro.s<(, as if from a 
convulsive movement, crying, ‘ I am going to sign.i 
1 followed his exam[)le. I’lie JOmjK'ror did not stop 
us—far from it., his look thanked us. A ({uarter of 
an hour afterwards our declarations would have Ih'cii 
in the hands of Captain BoppUdon, if, at the moimmt 
we ivere leaving the dining-room, tlie Bmperor had 
not called us l)a<‘k to dictate to im; the letter which 
he thought it proper that the Grand Marshal should 
write to Sir Hudson Lowe to explain to him the cause 
of our determination; but when the Emperor had 
made me read to him wlmt he had dictated, he changed 
his intention, and caused us to write a letter to Ber¬ 
trand, which he was to transmit to the Governor as 
tlie expression of the sentiments which had induced 

* Tlio letter says nothing ahout “rtft ix j'i murmn;/ tU eiyhl o’dvck,’* 
Sir Hudson Ijowe’s exact words were, “ I shall wake an inunediato appli¬ 
cation to the commanding oflicer of the Navy to lurnish the means of 
cm1)arlvalion for tho Cape of Ciood Hope.” 
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Gourgaud and me to disobey him. Las Cases on his 
part did so likewise. At midnight all was finished, 
and Captain Poppleton had our signatures in his 
hand.”^ 

And now what does O’Meara say of the scene ? In 
printed narrative he merely tells us® that— 

“ The prospect of separation, from the Emperor 
caused great, grief and consternation among the in¬ 
mates of Longwood, who, without the knowledge of 
Napoleon, waited upon Captain Poppleton after mid¬ 
night and signed the obnoxious paper, (with the ex¬ 
ception of Santini, who refused to sign to any in which 
he was not styled ‘ I’Bmpereur,’) which was transmitted 
to the Governor.” 

But a much more amusing though less complimen¬ 
tary account was given by the doctor to his friend Mr. 
pinlaison, in a letter dated the 23rd of December 
1816. Speaking of Sir Hudson Lowe’s note to Ber¬ 
trand, he says,— 

“ This-threw them into the greatest consternation; 
and, notwithstanding all the vapouring of the morning 
and assertions of ‘honour before life,’ accompanied 
with gestures such as baring their bosoms, and pro¬ 
testing that a dagger should be passed through hearts. 
faithful even in death, and which oven in the last 
agonies would vibrate only fpr the ^Emperor^ ere they 
would sign his degradation, Montholon, liis; Cases, 
and Gourgaud came into Captain Poppleton’s room in 
the dead of the night, with crest-fallen countenances; 
streaming eyes, and declarations signed in :their 

t™ r.n .n -n ^ ^ 

* vol. i. pp. 419,420. Las Caws’ account is quite different from 
Montholon’s (see Journal, Oct. 16, 1816). 

• Voice, vol. i. i). 166. 
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hands, imploring of him to send them at that nnseasoii^ 
able hour of the night to the Governor ;' so much had 
the fear of being sent away bewildered their intellects 
that they imagined themselves already on board the^ 
ship destined to convey them away. The next morn-^ 
ing also Montholon went in to Poppleton a^in at five 
o’clock, begging of him to hurry the documents away, 
fancying every moment that he saw an officer and 
party in the road to bundle them on board of the ship. 
Bertrand was much more consistent, as his protesta¬ 
tions against signing were not so violent.” And in the 
same letter O’Meara says that, when Bonaparte ob¬ 
served to him that the French Generals had shown 
great devotion in'signing the declaration, preferring 
to remain with him under all the restrictions, and 
against his own will and command, to going to Europe, 

“ I replied, that I thought, if they were permitted to 
return to Europe directly instead of going to the Cape, 
in all probability they would not have been so ready 
to stay.” 

Count Bertrand signed his declaration the next 
morning, and thus all further difficulty on -that subject 
was removed. 


* This pioturo of weeping distress is maliciously drawn by O’Meara. It 
does not seem to have had any fmmdation in fact. Captain I’opplcton 
merely says, “ Between eleven and twelve o’clock on the night of the 
16th of October, GeneraUMontholon, General Gour^ud, and Count Las 
Gases oamo to my room, with four sheets of paper, which they told mo 
were the declarations required of them (three of them were signed by the 
above-named officers, and the other by all the domestics except one— 
Santini}, requesting of me to forward them to the Governor. I was 
addressed by Count Las Cases, who said they were determined, if j^sible, ^ 
not to quit Bonaparte; that they had signed these papers out of rei^rd to 
him; that it was an act of their own, and not by the direction of Bona-* 
parte; that he was unacquainted with it. I remarked that Coilht Ber¬ 
trand’s declaration was not amongst them. I was told General Bertrand’s 
would bo ready in the morning.** ' 
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•In the'mean time, acting in conformity with the 
instructions he had received from England, which so 
strongly enforced the necessity of additional precau¬ 
tion, Sir Hudson Lowe framed a set of regulations, 
tyhich were arranged alphabetically as follows:— 

** Heads op proposed Alterations in the Beodlations for the Persons 

AT Lonqwood. 

**A. Longwood, with the road along the ridge by 
Hutt’s Gate to the signal-gun near the Alarm-hous'' 
will be established as the limits. Sentries will de¬ 
signate the external lx)undary as well as uiat beyond 
which no person can approach Longwood House and 
garden without the Governor’s permission. 

“ JBt The road to the left ofHutf (ju-te, and return¬ 
ing by Woody Ridge b) Longwood, never ’ iiig 
been frequented by General Bonaparte. ^nce tne Go¬ 
vernor’s arrival, the posts which vjbservju it will, for 
the greater part, be withdrawn Should ne. .ii)wever, 
wish at any time to ride m that direction, by giving 
the orderly officer timely notice Ol it no will meet 'vith 
no impediment. 

“ C. If he is desirous to extend Ins ride in an . other 
direction, an officer of thp Go erno < pers. nal staff 
will always (on being informed ir suniCior t v- le/ be 
prepared to attend him; an^., Siicula time not admit, 
the orderly officer at Longwcod. The officer who 
attends him will be instructed not to approach towards 
him, unless so requested, nor to interfere in any re¬ 
spect with him during his ride, except so far as duty 
may .require on observing any departure from the 
established rules, when he will ride up and respectfiilly 
infomi him of it. - 

The regulations already in force for preventing 
communication with any, persons without the Go- 
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vernor’s permission will be required to be* strictly 
adhered to f it is requested, therefore, General Bona¬ 
parte will abstain from entering any houses, or en¬ 
gaging in conversation with the persons he may meet ^ 
(except so far as the ordinary salutations of politeness, 
wit! which every one will be instructed to treat him, 
may appear to require), unless in the presence of a 
British officer. 

“jE'. Pc sons who, with General'Bonaparte’s ac- 
,,quiescence, may at anv time receive passes from the 
V nor to visit liin use such passes to coin- 

aiunicatc with tl*-' of his family, unless 

i. is so spc'’*'^'’ ibcni. 

A V' V ,v\ciosnre round Longwood 

Ifousc r ’*egar« j Jiic bmits. Sentries will 
be plac J ro> t * 'jtmr, but will be posted in 

such a in .or \,o uicoinmode General Bona¬ 

parte w’th tli( personr I observation of him, should 
he conimu'' his ' ilks in the garden after that time. 
T' ”y will be drjiwn round the house as heretofore 
(hL.*.g the night, and the limits will remain closed 
until the scntrion are withdrawn entirely from the 
house and . ^ in the morning. 

“ (r. Ah er T ongwood will be put up by the 
Governor unde?: ^ sealed envelope, and the packet 
t... cAi- . heer, to bo delivered sealed to 

any olJicer m tendanre uj. jn General Bonaparte, 
who will bf' t^us dhsured that the contents will have 
been made known to no -other person than the Go¬ 
vernor. In thP! same manner, all letters from persons 
at liongwood L-Ust be delivered to the orderly officer, 
put up under .an c*’ter envelope sealed to the address 

* Soe Lord Bathvfrst’siiiBtructioiifl'On this point in Mr. Goulbum’s letter 
of til* 20U» of July, p. 809, 
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of the Governor, which will assure that -no other per- 
dSn himseff will be acquainted with their corf- 
tehtf?* 

“ Iff. No letters are to be received or sent, nor writ¬ 
ten communications of any kind pass or be made 
known, except in the above manner; nor can any 
correspondence be permitted within the island, except 
such communications as it may be indispensable to 
make to the, purveyor, the notes containing which 
must be delivered open to the orderly officer, who will 
be charged to forward them. 

“ The above alterations will commence on the 10th 
instant. Loave. 

“ St. Helena, October 9,1816.” 


On the 11th Sir Hudson Lowe wrote to Earl 
Bathurst, and explained at length his reasons for the 
alterations he had made in the Regulations. He 
said,— 

“The first alteration is that with respect to his 
limits, a part of which, .never having once been used 
by him since my arrival here, has, on account of the 
numerous posts and sentries which were uselessly em¬ 
ployed in guarding it, been struck off.. He is, how¬ 
ever, still at fill! liberty to proceed there when he 
gives notice of it to the orderly officer in waiting, who 
is directed either to follow him, or to send out parties 
for the day to the posts which were before occupied; 
and the principal advantage, therefore, of the change 
is, that the actual limits are much more precisely de¬ 
fined than before, and that the officers and persons of 
his suite ^ve no longer the same pretext for ranging 
•about a part of thg country where there qjre a greater 
number of inhabitants’ houses than in any other, and 
with some of whose proprietors attempts have been 
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imde to tamper or to commimicate more freely than I 
think it sfdvisable to permit, and who have been thus 
drawn into a greater degree of familiarity with General 
Bonaparte himself than strict prudence should allow. 

“ Another point on which alteration has ensued is 
that of the sentries mounting guard over Longwood at 
sunset, instead of nine o’clock at night as before. 
With that deference, however, to Geneml*Bonaparte’s 
feelings which I have under all circumstances endea¬ 
voured to evince, I have abstoined from directing 
them to be posted round the house until the former 
hour, and only placed them round the garden, in such 
situation as least exposes to their incommoding him 
by their observation if walking in the garden after 
sunset, whilst they must see him,, or any other person, 
should an attempt be made to pass beyond the limit of 
the garden after that hour. By his own desire, and 
even upon some complaints being made that it was 
not more speedily done, an enclosure has been recently 
thrown round the garden to pfevent cattle and' sheep 
from entering it; and it has been constructed in such 
a manner as to yield to the above arrangement, 
though, from the scattered style in which the build¬ 
ings at Lon^ood were commenced, and partly finished, 
before my assuming the government here, the enclo¬ 
sure is still far from being so defined and complete as 
I should desire. A plan which I shall transmit to your 
Lordship will point out the nature of its localities. 

“ The alterations in other points it is unnecessary 
to comment upon. There is still a considerable period 
of the day (from the time the sentries are withdrav^ 
in the morning until sunset) in which it is by np 
means difficult for General Bonaparte to effopt his 
escape from the boundaries assigned as his limits 
during the daw. Longwood, with the road to the 
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Alana-hOuse, contains a circuit of about eight miles. 
It is impo^ible so effectually to watch all their extent 
by- sentries as to prevent his passing unperceived 
through some part of the line, particularly in rainy 
and foggy weather. The principal security, there¬ 
fore, during the day, rests in his being 'seen, or its 
being ascertained by some other nearly certain means 
that he is i3 the house in the morning and at the close 
of the day. 

“When I waited on Sir Samuel Shepherd^ I ex¬ 
pressed my desire the law should extend if possible to 
the prevention of any correspondence or commmunica- 
tion (the same as with an enemy), unless with the 
express authority of Government. At present no 
penalty attaches to the receipt or delivery of a letter 
or written communication, except its evident design is 
to facilitate evasion from this island. How far General 
Montholon’s letter (without date), received on the 
^4th of August,** comes under such a construction, I 
am unable from my o^n legal knowledge Jo form any 
opinion upon. The object in writing it is not conceal¬ 
ment, but publicity; its matter perhaps much worse 
than any mere project to facilitate escape. Whether 
it comes under the provision of the Act I am unable 
to determine; but I should be happy to have legal 
opinion whether the calumnies which are levelled in it 
against me ‘are not actionable at common law, both 
in respect to the writer (whether the letter becomes 
printed or not) or in respect to those who* have endea¬ 
voured to circulate its contents; and whether, par¬ 
ticularly in the event of its publication, I shall be 
authorised to carry on any action against the writers 
tind circulators of it in this place, or in iahy other 

♦ . I .1 

'* Solicitor-Oeneral. Vide pp. 119,120, ante. * Vide p. 2&7f '<a^* 
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where they may happen to be, both for the defamation 
aa affecting my public situation, as well as against my 
private character?” 

The Regulations thus altered are those which 
■ O’Meara calls “the infamous, the nation-degrading 
Restrictions; ” after which, he says, “ I determined to 
abjure Sir Hudson Lowe and his gang as .soon as my 
appointment had been confirmed in writing.”^ IVo 
shall soon see how much tnith there is in this assertion. 

In order, however, that this question may be pro¬ 
perly underatood, and because it is one of the most 
important connected with Napoleon’s captivity, and in 
relation to the conduct of the Governor, it is essential 
to explain more at length what was the exact nature 
and amount of the alterations made by Sir Hudson 
Lowe in the Regulations as they existed at the time 
of his arrival at St. Helena, and his reasons for thq, 
change. For this purpose we shall quote a despatch* 
which he wrote to Earl Bathmjjt on the* 30th of De¬ 
cember, 1817, and in which he went fully into the 
subject 

“ For the better understanding of the motives and 
principle of any regulations established by mo which 
may be regarded as differing from those of my prede¬ 
cessor, I shall briefly state the manner in which I 
found things regulated at the time of myurrival here 
and the cause of any alterations which afterwards fol¬ 
lowed. Napoleon Bonaparte, with all his followers 
and attendants (the Count and Countess Bertrand 
excepted), was established at Longwood, with a Jimit 
of twelve miles' round the place of his residence, 
within which he and all individuals of his family,were 

* Vide pp. 79, 80, twrfe. See Napoleon’s Observations on the Altered 
Begnlations, and the Governor’s Notes on those Observations, amongst tho 
. , Letters and Documents atnic end of the volume. 
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permitted to take exercise, on foot or on horseback, at 
any time during {he day and until nine o’clock at 
night, imaccompanied'by a British officer or any per¬ 
son in authority whatever. At nine o’clock sentries 
were posted round the house, and no. person was per¬ 
mitted to quit it until after daylight. An officer of 
the rank of Captain was stationed at Longwood House, 
who had orders to attend Napoleon Bonaparte if he 
wished to ride in any other part of the island beyond 
his limits. This officer had directions to report twice 
a-day, morning and afternoon, Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
actual presence at Longwood, the knowledge of which 
he was to endeavour to obtain, when he could not 
satisfy himself on the point by his own personal ob¬ 
servation, from Mr. O’Meara, or by any other means 
which might occur to him. As the signal was made 
before sunset, the hour of which varies during the 
^ear from half-past five until half-past six, when the 
shortness of Jhe twilight renders it dark almost imme¬ 
diately after, the period consequently between- the 
time when the signal was made and nine ^’clock at 
night, when the sentries were posted round the house, 
remained exposed to great uncertainty. No person 
could traverse any part of the island after nine o’clock 
without the countersign; but until that hour a free 
passage was permitted to every one. Thus nearly 
three hours bf dark were left during ajpiost the whole 
of the year, during which no kind of internal restraint 
whatever could be considered as operating.either on 
Napoleon Bonaparte himself or on the persons of his 
suit^ and it was particularly during this period op¬ 
portunities of clandestine communication, if such were 
'"sought after, could be most readily availed of. A-house 
was constructing for Count Bertrand within the pre¬ 
cincts of Longwood, but in the mean time he i^ided 
‘ni!. Hiitt’si if'*). (PiT fm'm TsirSiric?- 
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wood), at which place waa a post with orders to pre¬ 
vent tmy person not military from passing to the east¬ 
ward in the direction of Longwood, except such as 
had the Governor’s permission* provision-carriers to 
the camp and Longwood, and other, persons having 
business at one or the other place. It was, as I believe, 
originally intended that the house in which Count 
Bertrand lived should be included in that part to 
whicl^ no person should be permitted to pass without 
the Governor’s permission, but this state of things did 
not exists at the time of my arrival. A guard was 
placed at the entrance of Longwood grounds, with 
orders to prevent any person whatever -from visiting 
at Longwood Housp without a pass from the Governor, 
the Admiral, Brigadier-General Sir George Bingham, 
or an invitation to serve as a pass from Count' Ber¬ 
trand. The house in which Count Bertrand lived at 
Hutt’s Gate being without the precincts of Longwpod, 
no restraint whatever scarcely could be considered as* 
existing upon communication with him. A caution 
once given to the sentry to refer any inhabitants who 
might wish to visit there to an officer who lived close 
t6 the spot, in order to pass them in, gave the greatest 
offence, being considered to be entirely repugnant to 
file state of things that existed before I arrived here. 
Strangers and passengers arriving by the East India; 
Company’s vessels rarely, it is true, went up to visife 
Count'Bertrand* without obtaining a permission to go 
beyond Hutt’s Gate, as their ulterior object was al^raya 
visit Napoleon Bonaparte; but having once the 
permission to pass Hutt’s Gate, no restraint whatever* 
e;^ted .upon their communication as often .as 
pleased wi^ Count Bertrand, and visits, in conjui^thHX 
either with the inhabitants or the officers of the i^iand, 
were so frequent that^the house might be liteftdiy stdd 
VOL. I. * , z * 
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to be almost always full. Sir Gteorge Cockbura him¬ 
self saw the inconvenience resulting from* this, and 
told me, had he foreseen Count Bertrand’s house at 
Longwood would have been so long constructing, he 
should not have given him the latitude he then pos¬ 
sessed, and said he thought I ought to put some re¬ 
straint upon the communication with him. Though 
the guard at Hutt’s Gate had orders to prevent all 
persons not military, with the exceptions as above 
stated, from passing in the direction of Longwood, 
yet, as the road between Hutt’s Gate and the Alarm- 
house and that to the southward of Hutt’s Gate,, with 
the valleys and houses on either side, were within the 
limits, and [there were] no restraints upon any indivi¬ 
dual whatever, even strangers who might arrive, in com¬ 
municating with them, it is evident that all the checks 
imposed were partial, and might be rendered inopera¬ 
tive by the most moderate invention, in arranging 
‘meetings with any person at any place and at any 
time until nine at night, without any infraction even 
of any existing rule, either on the part of Napoleon 
Bonaparte or any of his followers, and that the only 
check consequently was on the discretion of the indi¬ 
viduals at Longwood, or in the force of the proclama¬ 
tions issued against unauthorised correspondence or 
communication, which, where accidental rencontres or 
those which might be represented as such occurred, 
would always find an excuse on the score of accident 
for their infraction. The instructions of Government 
in respect to open correspondence I found in full force, 
so far as related to lettere destined for or received 
fronl Europe, ^ was never informed that any coirpr 
spondenc^, whether by letter, notes, or otherwise, was 
permitted within ihe islapd. Sir Geoi^e .Cockbum 
acauainted me he had acceded to their 4^esires at 
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Longwood in making an arrangement by which, if an 
invitation was sent by Gount Bertrand to any person 
who had been presented to Napoleon Bonaparte to 
dine with him, it was to be recmved at the guard as a 
pass without any reference to him. This was the only 
point of view in which Count Bertrand’s passes were 
spoken of to me; but as invitations or passes might be 
sent under sealed envelopes through any hand, it was 
thus easy by such means to commence a species of 
correspondence which, by degrees, would draw into 
precedent for notes or letters on other subjects, as 
experience proved it did. It is obvious while such a 
liberty existed I was dependent wholly on the discre¬ 
tion of the persons at Longwood, or those whom they 
might address, and that all the rules with respect to 
correspondence in general might be rendered entirely 
nugatory, even under the cover of an authority from 
me, where there was permission to send sealed notes 
through uncertain hands without their being shown to 
me. Count Bertrand has said* Sir George Cockburn 
authorised a sealed correspondence. ' I have stated it 
was only a toleration arising out of the cause above 
mentioned; but from. whatever cause springing, it is 
certain notes did pass, and the first example I had 
that no bounds of proper discretion were likely to be 
followed was by having a sealed mote brought to me 
by an inhabitant of the island, which he had received 
at Count Bertrand’s, with a request to deliver it 
to the French Commissioner, whom Napoleon Bo¬ 
naparte had refused to receive the visit of, but .with 
whom an attempt was then made to correspond^, and 
communicate in a private manner at Count Bertrand’s 
house by the persons of his suite almost immediately 
after his arrival. I have thus touched upon the lead¬ 
ing regulations in force at my arrival, and stated in a 
• z 2 
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general manner some of the inconveniences against 
which they did not appear to*me sufficiently to guard. 
My instructions were the same as thos'e of Sir George 
Cockburn, with the sole addition (which, though not 
contained in his instructions, had been acted np to 
nearly in the same manner as if it had been e::q)ressed 
in them) that Napoleon Bonaparte was not to commu¬ 
nicate with any person whatever excepting through 
my agency. My instructions, however, contained a 
communication of which Sir George Cockburn could - 
not.have been well apprised at the time of his estab¬ 
lishing the first regulations on this island, viz. that 
regarding the appointment of the Commissioners of 
the Allied Powers, who, with their respective families 
or foreign attendants, soon after arrived at the island, 
and for my guidance in respect to whom I had no 
other instruction than that contained in the Convention 
*at Paris. However I might have thought some points 
not sufficiently considered with respect to permanent 
arrangement, I forbore making any change until cir¬ 
cumstances proved to me^ that inconveniences were 
likely ta follow. One of the first points of duty to 
which my attention was required after my arrival 
here was to obtain from the persons who followed 
Napoleon Bonaparte to this island a declaration of 
their voluntary residence upon it. The papers given 
in by them severally on this occasion spoke only of 
the rank and title of Emperor, and evinced that they 
all considered themselves, or wished to have them¬ 
selves considered, as political characters, bound only 
by their allegiance to him, and that under the assump¬ 
tion‘of such a character it was permitted to utter 
‘ langimge of the most marked disrespect towards the 
Government through whose consideration they had 
been permitted to attend him to this island, and 
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against the authority under whom they were placed. 
This spirit and feeling was in full operation at the 
time of my receiving instructions from Government to 
demand fresh declarations from the officers who had 
accompanied Napoleon Bonaparte hither. It was a 
particular request of Count Bertrand to- me that I 
. would, give him in writing an abstract of the several 
regulations to which he and the other persons who 
might subscribe to the declarations would be subject. 
This leading principle of the declaration was that the 
followers of Napoleon Bonaparte were to be subject 
whilst they remained on this island to precisely the 
same restrictions as himself, but they were at liberty 
to quit the islabd on giving timely notice thereof. I 
framed in- consequence the Regulations of the 9th of 
October, the article most complained of in which is 
that wherein Napoleon Bonaparte, and consequently, 
all his followers, are requested not to engage in prb; 
longed conversations with the persons they may meet 
unless in the presence of a British officer. My original 
instructions'prescribed that Napoleon Bonaparte should 
always be attended by a British officer, who, when he 
passed beyond the limits where the sentries might be 
placed, should have one orderly at least attendant 
upon him. The arrangement made by my predecessor 
had, however, given him an extent of twelve miles, 
within which he as well as all the persons of his suite 
might take exercise unaccompanied by any person. 
Within this range there were several inhabitants’ 
houses as well as houses of free blacks and of slaves. 
The limit of twelve miles was (except in the ipme- 
-idiate precinct of about four miles rotmd his house) ^ 
open for the greater part to all the' inhabitants pf the 
island, strangers, to the -foreign Oommissioners, and, 
inffiiCt, to every person'who had any business what- 
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ever either with the troops or inhabitants of the island 
residing in the district where his limits were placed. 
The attempts to elude the spirit of the established 
rules in respect to external communication had been 
particularly obvious. No sooner had Count Montho- 
lon addressed his remarkable letter without date to 
me, than passengers and strangers who had obtained 
my passes to Longwood were closeted by him or 
Count Las Cases, and had this letter shown to them, 
in order that they might disseminate its contents. 
They had also copies offered to them to take home. 
One gentleman in particular who suffered the letter to 
be read to him repeated its contents at the mess of 
the 63rd regiment only two days after I myself had 
received it. _An officer of the 53rd regiment who was 
going to England was accosted by Captain Piontkow- 
,ski with a request to allow him to show him the letter, 
^n order that he might make its contents known in 
England; he was at the same time offered letters of 
recommendation from"^ Captain Piontkowski in the 
name of Count Bertrand* if he should go to Paris, and 
had flattering hopes held out to him of the reception 
he would in such case experience. One English per¬ 
son alMie received a copy of this letter.^ It remained 
in his possession for some days, and he confessed the 
intention of making extracts from it to send to Eng¬ 
land, but circumstances induced the disclosure that 
the letter had been received by him, and it was 
delivered up to me. I have it now in my possession 
in Count Montholon’s own handwriting. These cir¬ 
cumstances certainly presented a sufficient motive for 
laying some restrictions upon the intercourse with the 
foUowjers of Napoleon Bonaparte, except in the pre¬ 
sence of a British officer, not merely of such strangers 


' * The person here alluded to was O’Meara. 
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or other persons who might be permitted to visit hiTw, 
but even with such as might be casually met with, 
particularly as the regulation to be established had 
regard to the permanent residence on the island of the 
persons for whom it was intended, and it would have 
, been hardly just to them to have obtained their de¬ 
clarations and to have imposed fresh restrictions upon 
them immediately afterwards. It was soon discovered 
that the su^estion for the prevention of conversations 
except in the presence of a British officer had excited 
great anger and jealousy. The departure of Captain 
Piontkowski in the first instance, and afterwards t|jat 
of Count Las Cases, appeared to render the-enforce¬ 
ment of these rules less necessary, and I therefore 
rescinded them in a letter addressed to Count Ber¬ 
trand, dated December 26. This letter, however, did 
not prove satisfactory, and I had several observations 
to answer in a paper sent to me the day after bjr 
Count Bertrand, with the signature of Napoleon to it. 
It is my reply to these observations which is designated 
under the title of the Restrictions of the 14th of 
March.^ The leading article complained of in this 
paper is that wherein Napoleon Etonaparte and his 
officers are requested, if they ride in a particular 
direction, not to deviate from the principal road.” 

It appears then that, supposing the effect of the new 

regulations was to cut off from the original limits the 

road along Woody Ridge and the intervening valley 

or ravine, the space within which Napoleon might take 

exercise unattended by a British officer and fi^e from 

interruption or observation had an ambit of *Sight 

miles. It was in the form of an‘irregular triangle,. 
- —:---————-— -■- 

* ».e. 14th of March, 1817. It mnst bo remembered that the letter 
quoted in the text, which allades to the so-called Restrictions of that date, 
was written in December, 1817. 
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the apes: of which was Hutt’s Gate, and to obtain ac¬ 
cess to Longwood firam James Town it was necessary 
to pass that point which may rbe called the key of 
the position. Through the whole of this portion of 
the island Napoleon might range at will in the day¬ 
time in as much privacy as is enjoyed by any gentle-, 
man in his park in England. The reasons why he was 
not allowed free access to the ravine are sufficiently 
explained by Sir Hudson Lowe in his letter. For the 
purpose of exercise on. horseback it would have added 
little to his convenience, and in it were scattered a 
nignber of cottages of native blacks into which it was 
not thought expedient that he should enter without 
some surveillance being kept over him. But it must 
be specially noticed that if Bonaparte at any time 
•mshed to make use of the road along Woody Ridge, 
which was reached by crossing the ravine, he had only 
to give notice to the orderly officer, and he might then 
ride there as free from control as if it were within the 
actual limits. The only restriction imposejl upon him 
was a request that he' would confine himself to the 
road itself, and not deviate in a lateral direction. 
And in fact the requirement as to notice to the orderly 
officer was never acted on, and Napoleon was allowed 
to use the road as’part of his limits.* 

When the nature and extent of the space thus af¬ 
forded are thoroughly understood it is worse than idle to 
pretend that Napoleon was unnecessarilycramped in the 
enjoyment of personal liberty. In no other.part of the 
island could he have had so wide a range allowed 
him,.^and nowhere else could he have had such facili¬ 
ties for exercise on horseback or in a carriage. Bx- 
"oept in the camp at Deadwood and at the outposts 

* See Sir Hudson Lowe’s observations in No. 45, amongst the Letters 
and Documents at the end of the volume. 
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where picquets were stationed, not a soldier was to be 
seen keeping watch and ward over the captive in the 
daytime, but at night a cordon of sentries was drawh 
round the house, a measure of precaution to which it 
seems difficult for the most determined opponent 
the regulations to object. 

While, on the subject of Napoleon’s limits and the 
restrictions generally, we may mention that; on the 
9 th of October, 1817, the Governor transmitted' to 
Count Bertrand a memorandum which stated that the 
“ limits for exercise are at present the same, or nearly 
so, as were at first established. The Governor has 
no objection to extend them by the road round the 
Alarm House as far as Mr. Brooke’s grounds, in 
which, as well as in those of Miss Mason, are both 
trees and shade, as much as can be found in almost 
any part of the island*” And he added, with respect 
to Visits, “ the only .real difference which exists in^ 
the Regulations at this moment and those established 
by Rear-Admiral Sir George Oockbum is, that Count 
Bertrand’s invitations to Longwood must pass through 
the orderly officer. 

“ The Governor has no objection whatever against 
an open card or invitation being sent through the 
orderly officer to any of those persons under his au¬ 
thority who may- have been once presented, or to any 
stranger passing by the island who may apply at 
Longwood to be introduced there; cards or invita¬ 
tions, when so sent, will be regarded as passes.” 

Also with regard to Night Sentries : “ The sen¬ 
tries before the Govewior’s arrival were not jested 
until 9 o’clckjk at night; at present they are placed 
roundjlie garden after sunset, and are brougl).t close* 
bo the house. 

“The pointed instruction of the British Gkivem- 
tnent oh this head has already been made known/ 
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The matter haa been also discussed in Parliament i 
the Qevernor therefore cannot alter the rule. He 
will not object to extend the circle after sunset, so as 
to place the sentries more out of view from the garden 
(during the summer months), in order that exercise 
may be taken more free from any observation. 

“These points being understood, and the rules 
which prescribe that no letter can be received or sent, 
through any other channel than the Governor, or 
written communications of any kind pass except 
through the orderly officer, remaining in force, there 
.will be no objection on his part to consider the Regu¬ 
lations of the 9 th of October, 1816, and the modifica¬ 
tions also of the 14th of March, 1817, as rescinded, 
leaving all other General Regulations established as 
heretofore.” 

On the IGtii of October O’Meara wrote to the Gover- 
* nor and gave him an account of a conversation he had 
with Bonaparte that morning. The latter told him 
that he had sent for him in order that he might acquaint 
the Governor with his real sentiments, which he had 
dictated to St. Denis for that purpose. “ ‘ Here,’ con¬ 
tinued he, ‘ is what I intend to send to the Governor, 
which I have written myself, and of which he is now 
taking a copy.’ While saying this, he took up a piece 
of paper, bn which were written (I observed in his own 
handwriting) words and meaning similar to those in 
the paper afterwards given by him to me to be de¬ 
livered to you. Sir. He, read aloud the entire of it, 
every now and then stopping, and asking me if I per*- 
fectly understood it. After having finished reading it, 
‘he said, * Take the copy of this as soon as St^Denis 
has finished it, and give it to the Governor, and 
acquaint him that such are my intentioiis. If he asks 
•you why Tdid not sign it, tell him that I said it was 
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unnecessary, as I llad read it out to you myself, and 
explained it to you in order that you might testify to 
it.’ He then said that he had retained the title of 
‘ Emperor Napoleon ’ in opposition to that of General 
Bonaparte, which last the English Ministry wished to 
give him, because, he said, he felt, as it were, a slap 
in the face whenever he was addressed General Bona¬ 
parte, because, if the French nation had a right to give 
him one title, they had an equal right to give him 
another. He said ‘ They may call me Monsieur Na- 
poUon; but as that is a name too well known, and 
might, perhaps, recall recollections which it might be 
desirable should be forgotten, and, besides, as it is a 
name not consonant to the forms of society, it would 
perhaps be better to drop it. I would therefore ^in 
that case) wish to be called either Colonel Meuron or 
Baron Duroc.’ He here asked me if I knew who 
Duroc was ; to which I replied in the affirmative. He 
then said he had been his Grand Mar6chal,*and was 
killed at Bautgen, I think it was. He continued, ‘ As 
Colonel is a title denoting military rank, perhaps it 
might give umbrage, and therefore probably it would 
be better to adopt that of Baron Duroc, which is the 
lowest feudal rank. Tell the Governor then,’ con¬ 
tinued he, ‘ that if he receives- this communication and 
writes, or causes to be written, to Bertrand, that he 
acquiesces in either of them, such will be adopted. It 
will remove many difficulties which this title has thrown 
in the way, and will facilitate communication : it will 
be the first step, as to the propriety of which both of 
us agree; it will, perhaps, smooth the-way. I c|i«sed 
this to be mentioned before to Admiral Cockburh by 
Montholon, who promised that he would acqua^t the’ 
English Ghovernment with it, and I have since heard 
no more about it/ I asked him here whether the 
communication made by Montholon to Sir Geoi^ 
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•C^kbj^ was a written or a verbal one ? He looked 
qi;me earnestly, and said, ‘What, I suppose that you 
think Montholon has been telling me lies !’ I smiled 
at this, and probably looked as if I thought so; and he 
continued, ‘ No ; it is not so. I assure you that such 
a communication was made 'to him while I was at the 
Briars,' one or two days before I left it.’^ He then 
rang the bell and called 8t. Denis, asked him if he had 
copied the paper, to which the other replied in the 
aflBrmative. He desired him to bring it to him, which 
he did accordingly. He (GTeneral Bonaparte) then 
took the paper which I have given to you. Sir, this 
morning, and made me read it out aloud, asked me if 
I perfectly *comprehended it, and explained to me some 
part of the writing which was not very plain, under¬ 
lined some parts of it himself, gave it to me himself, 
and desired me to go directly to the Governor and 
give it to him,-and to acquaint him that that paper 
contained his sentiments.” 

The following is a translation of the paper received 
by O’Meara from Bonaparte on the 16th'of October:— 

“ It occurs to me that, in the conversation which 
has taken place between General Lowe and several of 
these gentlemen, things were said in reference to my 
position which are not in conformity with my ideas. 
I placed my abdication in the hands of the representa¬ 
tives of the nation, in favour of my son. I removed 
to England with confidence, either to reside there or 
in America, in the strictest retirement, and under the 
name of a Colonel who fell at my side ; resolved to re¬ 
main a stranger to all political c^kdrs of whatsoever 
'n^ure^ they might he. Arrived on board the Northum¬ 
berland, I was told that I was a prisoner-of-war, that 

* It is'almost needless to mention that this allusion' to Connt lifontholon 
is rnniOed in O’Meara’s forinted Worh. Sse ‘ Voiee„* v<d[. i. pit). 166.167. 
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I should be transported beyond the line, and that I 
was (^neral Bonaparte. I was necessitated to retain 
ostensibly my title of Emperor Napoleon in opposition 
to the title of General Bonaparte, which they desired 
to impose upon me. Seven or eight months ago Count 
Montholon proposed, as a means of removing the little 
inconveniences which were ever recurring, the adop¬ 
tion of an ordinary name ; the Admiral deemed it ex¬ 
pedient to write to London on the subject, and there 
the affair dropped. At present I am addressed by a 
name which has at least this advantage—that it does 
not prejudice the past, but which is not in conformity 
with the rules of society. I am quite ready to take any 
ordinary naane, and I repeat that, when*it may be 
deemed proper to release me from this cruel abode, I 
am resolved to remain a stranger to politics^ whatever may 
be passing in the world. Such is my resolve, and any¬ 
thing which may have been said different from this 
would not be the fact.” 

O’Meara delivered this paper the ^me day to the 
Governor, who deemed it of so much importance that 
he required him to authenticate it by an affidavit. 
But as he thought it would be more satisfactory if the 
paper had Napoleon’s signature, he desired O’Meara 
to communicate this to him, but et the same time to 
say that ‘the Governor did not intend to convey the 
slightest imputation on its authenticity, either as to 
its words or spirit, but simply to obviate any objec¬ 
tions that might be raised agmnst it. 

O’Meara immediately went to Bonaparte, who asked 
him if he had brought the paper back. On ]^ing 
answered in the negative, he said that it was not his _ 
intention that it should be sent to the British Govetn-. 
ment; that he only intended it should be read and 
shown to the Governor and then retumed .tb himself. 
As he seemed really anxious to get the <paper back, 
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Sif Hudson Lowe allowed him to have it, but first 
took a copy of it, which as well as the original he 
caused O’Meara to attest upon oath. 

Next day O’Meara wrote to Sir Hudson Lowe and 
told him that he had just had an interview with Bona¬ 
parte, and some conversation with him respecting his 
proposed plan of a change of name. O’Meara said,— 
** He professed his willingness to adopt one of those 
mentioned yesterday, and declared positively^ that, if 
you would take upon yourself to approve of it and that 
if you would give to understand to Bertrand, or even 
to me, that you consented to it, and that you would 
address him accordingly, he would write a letter him¬ 
self and sign it, declaring that he would adopt one of 
the names proposed. ‘ This he said in a manner which 
was so clear as to leave no doubt of his meaning. He 
added also that ‘ one half of the disgusts I have expe¬ 
rienced here (la meta dei disgusti chc ho provato qua) 
‘arose from that title.’ From what he afterwards said 
—as he asked me whether I was going to Plantation 
House this day^ and, on my replying in the negative, 
he said, ‘ It will be time enough to-morrow ’—I am 
inclined to think that he intends making a communi¬ 
cation to you on the subject to-morrow.” 

On the 18 th Sir Hudson Lowe infor|jied Bertrand 
by letter that it was his intention to send away Cap¬ 
tain Piontkowski, Santini, Eousseau, and one of the 
Archambaults, or the two Archambaults without 
Rousseau, and that he wished them to emba}:k before 
two o’clock in the following afternoon. . . 

Qn the same day O’Meara called up^ Sir Hudson 
and ^Id him that Las Cases’ son had that morning 
' delivered to him a sealed paper without any address, 
saying, “the Emperor Imd sent it to He 

' opened the cover and found that it enclosed the original 
• paper dictated by Bonaparte. He then called bn Las 
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Cases to ask what he was to do with the paper, but 
the Gpunt said he did not know; the Emperor had 
simply told him “ to send it to Dr.Q’Meara.” Sir Hud¬ 
son Lowe desired O’Meara to keep the paper in his own 
possession, return to Longwood, and endeavour to ascer¬ 
tain what were Bonaparte’s real intentions on the subject. 

In a private letter to Lord Bathurst oh the 18th 
Sir Hudson Lowe remarked,— 

“ Your Lordship will observe the pertinacity with 
which every one strove to make it appear they were 
resolved sooner to die than sign a paper which dero¬ 
gated from the respect they owed to the ‘ Emperor,’ 
and that General Bonaparte himself would force even 
his valet-de-chambre to quit him sooner than suffer 
him to sign such a declaration as that presented : yet 
on the very next day the whole signed, and General 
Bonaparte makes known his intention to drop the Im¬ 
perial title.” 

On the following day, the Governor, accompanied 
by Major Gorrequer, had a loijg interview with Count 
Bert^nd on the subject of the proposed change of name. 

The Count said,^ “the Emperor had foreseen how 
embarrassing the retention of that title would be to 
him in various, circumstances; that for his own co*n- 
venience among a few persons who accompanied him, 
and to avoid restraint in his relations with them, it 
was desirable not to continue it; that he besides knew 
he could.ilot use it in England, nor was it customaiy 
for sovereigns, except when in their capitals, in their 
courts, or with their armies, &c., to keep up the.use 
of their title; when they travelled it was genetoy 
under an incognito name. If it was, therefore, found 
expedient in such cases, how much more so was it 

' * .Tbo passages quoted in the text are taken from Major Gonequer’s 
ndautes. - • ' 
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aftet abdi^IlQQri. tf^t, if sovereigns divested them¬ 
selves bf4iigi|£|ltl§ when travelling'amongst their sub¬ 
jects, it ap^fp^j^culous to retain it ^ St. Helena; 
that the Emperor Md, whilst residing at the Briars, 
sent Count Montholpn to Sir Georgfe fcockburn (with 
whontthe former then happened to be in Communica¬ 
tion) to propose to him the adoption of the name of 
Colonel Meuron; but Sir George remarked that, this 
name belonging to a femily, it did not appear so free 
from objectiona as a feudal one would be, which, not 
being that of any particular person, seemed to him 
most advisable to take.- The Admiral’s answer being 
made known to the Emperor, he remarked, he was a 
soldier, and a name of that kind beq^e him best; he 
had fixed upon that of Colonel Meuron merely because 
the person who bore it was his aide-de-camp and was 

killed at his side.General Bertrand descanted 

* 

upon the injustice and the impropriety of the British 
'Government having fixed upon the appellation of 
General, after'having treated with him as a Sovereign, 
and the King of England having styled him ‘ Monsieur, 
mon frere,’ and had ambassadors residing at his court. 
The Governor here observed he did not recollect 
any circumstance in which the King could have writ¬ 
ten to him and addressed him as ‘ Monsieur, mon 
frSre.’ General Bertrand answered, it was when he 
was First Consul, and L^d Whitworth was sent to 
France, and afterwards on the occasion of Lord La,u- 
derdale’s going; for that no ambassador was ever sent 
without a letter from his own Sovereign to that near 
whpm [qu. the court at which?] he-was to reside, and 
sucif' letters always began in those terms. .... The 
Governor Ibonarked, there appeared to have been a 
great; misconception as to the title, by which the 
British Government had directed (general Bonaparte 
to be called; that, though he might have been treated 
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with as Consill, thaWas an electi^ heredi¬ 

tary title, and presented no proper; fol^ ^ill^pellation 
under which General Bonaparte ijjj^dflbte^^gnated ; 
that he^ad never been acknowledged as Emperor, 
and General, flilrefore, was the only term which 
offered ; that there was nothing to mortify or huitfiliate 
in itj on the contrary, it was the only distinctive 
rank by which they could direct him to be called. . . . 
After prolonging the conversation a little longer upon 
the same subject, the Governor said he was very glad 
he had received this explanation from General Ber¬ 
trand; and, at parting, again asked him if the paper 
brought to him (the Governor) was to be considered 
as conveying General Bonaparte’s real sentiments. 
He replied, ‘ Je crois qu’oui certainement.’ ” 

On the 27th of October Sir Hudson Lowe trans¬ 
mitted to Lord Bathurst three plans of Longwood 
House, and observed in his despatch,— 

‘‘ Many parts of the house arc^still in an exceeding 
bad state, particularly the apdrtmenfs of Las Cases ; 
and the house, as is evident from the plan, has the 
disadvantage of being built in a most straggling and 
disconnected manner. It is almost wholly a ground- 
floor, so that every window in it may serve also as a 
door. There is no enclosed area round it except the 
garden, which, as will be observed, is very extensive. 
Eight sentries mount [guard] round the house, and 
four in the garden, during the night-time.” 

In a letter fPom him to Earl Bathurst on the 36th 
of October occurs the following anecdote of Bona¬ 
parte:— 

“ General Bonaparte continues indisposejl with a 

VOL. I. 2 a 
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swelled fiice and breakings out. He is aVerse to the 
use of any applications to it, but has recently asked 
for a Jirhich, as no such thing was to be 

found in the island, we have been coj^pelled to get 
made for him.^ Dr. O’Meara related to me yesterday 
a very characteristic observation of this remarkable 
personage. He asked him, on seeing that Dr. O’Meara 
had taken his oath to the authenticity of the paper he 
had brought to me,^ in what manner he had sworn to 
it. Dr. O’Meara replied ‘On the New Testament.’ 
‘ Then you are such a fool, ^ was his reply. \The latter 
is a particularly favourite word of his.” 

Another anecdote of the same nature was related 
by Sir Hudson to Lord Bathurst in a . letter of the 
3rd of November:— 

“ Cipriani eame out one day from .General Bona¬ 
parte’s room to Dr. O’Meara, saying, in a manner 
indicative of great surprise, ‘ My master is certainly 
beginning to lose his head. Ho begins to believe in 
GK)d, you may think. He said to the servant who 
was shutting the windows, “ Why do you take from 
us the light which God gives us?” Oh, certainly he 
loses his head. He began at Waterloo, but now it is 
certain.’ .Then, continuing to speak of himself, Ci¬ 
priani added, ‘I do not believe in God, because, if 
there were one, he would not have allowed a man who 
has done so much harm to live so long; and he does 
not believe in God, because, if he believed, he would 
not have caused so many millions of men to be killed 
in this world, for fear of meeting them in the other.’ ” 

■L ^ 

* Count jyiyjases says *in his Journal, “ As a substitute for a 
warming-pai||HK. Emperor has been obliged to have holes bored in one 
of the iLrgo si^w dishes used for keeping the meat warm at table.” ' 

Vide p. 349, ante, 

“ Auche voi avete questo coglioneria.” 
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O’Meara^ 'on tlie.31st, transmitted to the Governor 
an account of a very interesting conversation which 
he had with Bonaparte respecMng the battle of 
Waterloo; and;as it differs in some points, and es¬ 
pecially in the expressions used, from the narrative 
he has published,^ it is here given at length. 

“ Sir, “ I.ongwood, October 31, 1810. 

“ The following conversation, which took place 
a few days past between General Bonaparte and 
myself, may probably not be uninteresting to you, as 
in it is explained his opinion respecting the great 
battle which decided the fate of Europe and of him; 
though I must think that .feelings of jealousy towards 
the great Commander and the trooi)s by whose united 
efforts he was foiled must have, in a great measure, 
fornied that opinion:—‘The worst thing,’ said ho, 

‘ that ever England did was that of endeavouring to 
make herself a great military nation. In doing that’ 
she must always be the slave tff llussia, Prussia, or 
Austria, or at least in some, degree subservient to 
them, because she has not enough of men to combat 
on the continent either France or any of the others, 
and consequently must hire men from some of them; 
whereas at sea you arc so superior, your sailors so 
much better, that yd# would always be superior, and 
could command all the others with safety to yourselves 
and but little comparative expense. Your soldiers, too, 
have not the qualities for a military nation; they are not 
equal in agility, address, or intelligence to the French, 
and when they meet with a reverse their discipline is 
very bad. When they get from under thoa^r of the 
lashj you can get them to do nothing, andl^a retreat 
they-cannpt bo managed; and if they meet with* wine 

‘ t^ol; i. pp. 173-J78. 
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or spirits they are so many devils (sono tanti diavoli), 
and there is no longer any subordination. I saw my¬ 
self the retreat of Moore, 'and I never in my life 
witnessed anything so bad as the conduct of the 
soldiers; it was impossible to ebllect them or make, 
them do anything; nearly all were drunk. Tlie 
ojBScers, too, depend too much upon. interest for pro¬ 
motion. Your army,’ continued he, ‘ is certainly 
brave, nobody can deny it. If you had lost the battle 
of Waterloo, what a state would England have been 
in I the flower of your army destroyed, for not a man 
would have escaped, not even Lord Wellington him-. 
self!’ I told him here that Lord Wellington had 
determined never to quit the field of battle alive. He 
replied, ‘ He could not leave it; he could not retreat; 
he would have been destroyed with his whole army; 
he said so himself to that cavalry officer who was 
^wounded. If Grouchy had come up at that time 
instead of the Prussians, not a man would have 
escaped.’ I now asked him if he had not believed 
that the Prussians who advanced on his right were 
Grouchy’s division, for a long time ? He replied, 

‘ To be sure I did; and I can even now scarcely 
account for the reason why it was not Grouchy’s 
division and not them.’ I then asked him what he 
supposed would have been the event if neither Grouchy 
nor the Prussians had come up that day, whether it 
would not have been a drawn battle; whether both 
armies would not have kept their ground ? He replied, 

‘ No; the English army would have been destroyed; 
they were defeated before mid-day (mezzo giorno). I 
would haye gained everything; I had gained every¬ 
thing;; I beat the Prussians; but accident, or more 
likely destiny, decided that Lord Wellington should gain 
it, and he did so. He was fortunate; accident and dcs- 
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tiny favoured him. I could scarcely have believed he 
would have given me battle, because, if he had re¬ 
treated as he ought to have done to Antwerp, I must 
have been overwhelmed by armies of three or four 
hundred thousand men coming against me, and against 
whom I could not possibly resist. Besides, if they 
intended to give battle, it was the greatest coglioneria 
in the world to separate the Prussian and English 
armies: they ought to have been united, and I can¬ 
not conceive the reason of their separation. It was 
also coglioneria in him to hazard a battle in a place 
where, if defeated, all must have been lost, for ho 
could not retreat.’ (Here he said something about a 
forest as a reason for Lord Wellington not having it 
in his power to retreat, which I did not distinctly 
hear.) ‘ He would have been altogether destroyed; 
besides, he suffered himself to be surprised by me. 
He ought to have had all his army encamped from, 
the beginning of June, as he must have known that I 
intended to attack him: he might have lost every¬ 
thing by it; it was a great fault on his part; but he 
has been fortunate, and everything he did will meet 
with applause. My intentions were to destroy the 
English army •, this I knew would produce an imme¬ 
diate change of Ministry. The indignation against 
the Ministry for having caused the loss of forty thou¬ 
sand of the flower of the English army, of the sons of 
the first families, and others who would have perished 
there, would have excited such a popular commotion 
that they would have been turned out: the people 
would have said, ‘ What is it to us who is o^ *the 
throne of France, Louis or Napoleon ? are we to 
sacrifice all our blood to place on'the throne a detested 
family ? *No f wo have suffered enough, let them 
fight it out amongst them; it’s no affi^r of ours.’ The 
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English would have made peace and withdrawn from 
the coalition; the Saxons, Bavarians, Belgians, Wir- 
temburghera, and others wOuld have joined me; the 
Russians would have made peace. 1 would have been 
quietly seated on the throne; I would have made 
peace with all, which would have been permanent, for 
what could France do after the treaty of Paris? 
What was to be feared from her? This was my 
reason for attacking the English. I had succeeded 
before twelve o’cloek ; everything was mine, I tnight 
almost say, but destiny and accident decided it other¬ 
wise. The English fought bravely doubtless, nobody 
can deny it, but they would have been all destroyed! 
What would have been the state of the English army 
after the loss of forty thousand of their best troops ? for 
I suppose that there were about so many English in 
the field.’ I asked after this if the retaining of Malta 
. by the English was the real cause' of the war ? lie 
replied at fiint it was, but afterwards seemed to say 
that the war would have broken out even if that pre¬ 
text had not been in the way. He added, ‘ Two days 
before the 'departure of Lord Whitworth from Paris, 
he offered to the Ministers and others about me tldrty 
milliom of fi*ancs if I would consent that Malta should 
belong to the English, and also to acknowledge me King 
of France.’ Such, Sir, was the conversation, which I 
took down in writing directly after leaving him, and 
the correctness of which I can assert; and have the 
honour to remain, &c. 

“ Barry E. O’Meara.” 

Before quitting the month of October it will be 
interesting to give sotne quotations from a long letter 
written by O’Meara t6 Mr* Finlaison, from which one 
or two extracts have been already taken. The. letter 
is dated the 10th of October:— . 
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“ I forgot to mention that he made to me one day a 
long complaint about ‘ The Times ’ newspaper being 
the one sent to him. He said, ‘They send me “The 
Times,” that infamous paper—the journal of the Bour¬ 
bons. 'When I returned from Elba I found amongst 
the papers of the Bourbons an account of a sum of 
6000 francs monthly paid by them to the editors of 
“The Times,” with a hundred copies of the paper 
monthly; also I found the receipt of the editors ac¬ 
knowledging it, signed by them.’ He also said that 
he had received several offers from the editors of 
London papers, and amongst others ‘ The Times,’ to 
write for him for payment even before he went to 
Elba. He added, ‘I am sorry I did not accept of 
their offers, as my name would not have been so hated 
by the English il* I had done so: the papers in Eng¬ 
land form the puldic opinion.’ 

“ I .beg you not to imagine that I participate in 
Bonaparte’s sentiments because I record his words, or 
that I by any means vouch fot the truth of his asser¬ 
tions ; oh the contrary, sevesal of them I know to be 
incorrect (such as Sir Hudson’s putting his hand upon 
his sword, and all that coarse personal abuse and ob¬ 
loquy vented by him, &c.); but as you have said in 
your confidential letter that Mr. Croker wishes to hear 
everything that I can. pick up concerning him, I have 
thought it right that Ministers should be in possession 
of his real mode of speaking and thinking. You must 
be well aware that I could not make a practice of 
communicating Bonaparte’s language to Sir Hudson 
Lowe, as it could.not produce any good purpose; on 
the contrary, could not fail to aggravate and tader 
ten times worse the bad understanding whicE already 
prevails between them; aud my situation would be 
converted into that of an incendiary; neither am I 
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placed about him as a ^y. ■ Doubtless I would think 
it my duty, and would instantly communicate to Sir 
BEudson any suspicions I might have of a plan for 
taking him oif the island, or if I saw any improper 
communication; or, as I have already done,* endea¬ 
vour to accommodate matters between them. §ir 
Hudson wishes that I should tell him everything. I 
am convinced that, on the perusal of the above pages, 
Ministers will be of the same opinion with me, viz. 
that the disclosure of them indiscriminately could 
produce no good and could not fail to do mischief » I 
would wish, consistent with Bonaparte’s personal se¬ 
curity, to ameliorate his situation as much as lay in 
my power, instead of irritating against him the only. 
person in the island who has it in his power to fulfil 
that object, by indiscreet communications of,‘I may 
say, confidential conversations.” 

« 

The following is O’Meara’s description of the style 
of living of the French exiles, and serves to explain the 
immense expenditure incurred for their table. We 
shall look in vain through his printed pages for a pas¬ 
sage in which he calls them, “ except one or two, the 
greatest gluttons and epicures he ever saw— 

“With respect to the allowance within which all 
the expenses were directed to be comprised, viz. 
8000/. sterling per-annum, to which Sir Hudson Lowe 
has, on his oirni responsibility^ since added 4000L yearly, 
in my opinion a due regard has not been paid to cir¬ 
cumstances, and I do not think even this latter sum 
will ife sufficient. The Ministers, when they fixed 
8000/. as the maximum of expenses, doubtless thought 
that almost all the Generals and their families would 
embrace the opportunity offered them of leaving him. 
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which, however, has not been the case, and in conse¬ 
quence Sir Hudson increased the sum to 12,000Z. 
Perhaps it may be thought presumption in me to offer’ 
an opinion about a matter which, doubtless, abler heads 
than mine have maturely discussed; but nevertheless I 
wdl venture to suggest something which nught perhaps 
tend to explain why it is not suflBcient. You perhaps 
are not aware of the Freneh mode of living and their 
cookery; they have in fact two dinners every day— 
one at eleven or twelve o’clock, to which joints, roast 
and boiled, with all their various hashes, ragoCits, fri- 
casees, &c., are served up, with wine and liqueurs, 
and another at eight p.m., whieh only differs from the 
first in being supplied with more dishes. Besides 
these two meals, they all have (except Bonaparte 
himself, who only eats twice a-day, certainly very 
heartily) something like an English breakfast in hed^ 
at between eight and nine o’clock in the morning, and 
a luncheon with wine at four or five in the afternoon. 
The eommon notion of the English eating niore animal 
food than the French is most incorrect; I dm con¬ 
vinced that between their two dinners and luncheon 
they consume three or four times as much as any 
English family composed of a similar number of per¬ 
sons. These two dinners then, the first of which they 
have separately in their respective rooms, cause a 
great consumptipn of meat and wine, which, together 
with their mode of cookery, require a great quantity 
of either oil or butter—both of which are excessively 
dear in this place (and you may as well attempt to 
deprive an IHahman of potatoes as a Frenchman ,of his 
oil^ or some substitute for it). Their ^soupes cm- 
sommdes ’ (for they are, except one or two, the greatest 
gluttons and epicures I ever saw), producing great 
waste of meat in a place where the necessaries^ of life 
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are so dear, altogether render necessary a very great 
expenditure of money daily. 

“In my opinion one of the following measures must 
be adopted, viz., to send away some of the Generals 
and their families ; to increase the allowance granted, 
•by Government on the plan pointed out above, or 
some one resembling it. By the last -orders he [Bona¬ 
parte] has been restricted from speaking to any in¬ 
habitant or other person, except in the presence of a 
British officer, which has annoyed him greatly; and. 
he declared to me yesterday that he would endeavour 
to get a letter to His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent himself complaining of it. I enclose you the 
iamous letter dictated by Buonaparte containing a list 
of their supposed grievances.^ The rest of this com¬ 
munication I will forward in the course of a few hours, 
if the Revolutionnaire does not sail. I must beg o^ 
you to bear in mind that I am only the -reporter and 
hot the participator of the greatest part of the conver¬ 
sation enclosed. I must also beg that the abusive 
part of* it may not be made known to the Governor, 
who does not wish me to communicate even with Mr. 
Croker.” 

On the 1st and 5th of November more plate was 
broken up for sale; but we may quote even Count 
Montholon’s work to show that the scheme was an 
experiment to try and impose upon the Governor, and 
excite sympathy in Europe for the condition of Napo¬ 
leon, by creating a belief that he had no funds and 
was not sufficiently supplied with the necessaries or 
comforts of life. Speaking of the second sale of plate, 
Montholon says,— 


* Namely, Count Montholon’s letter of the 23rd of August, so often 
. referred to. *» 
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“This time the blow was again violent to Sir Hud¬ 
son Lowe; but he made nO alteration in our position; 
and when the produce of the sale was exhausted, he 
again demanded that ! should provide for the expenses, 
under pain of a proportionate reduction in the pro¬ 
visions. • 

“ The Emperor, on his side, remained firm. I was 
to persist in saying that his plate was his only re¬ 
source at St. Helena; and I received, for the third 
time, the order to have all the plate broken up, with 
the exception of twelve covers. Fresh remarks, on 
my part, would have been useless and unbecoming; I 
refrained from them, and the Emperor believed him¬ 
self obeyed. Four baskets of broken plate, weighing 
altogether 290 lbs. 12 oz., were conveyed from Long- 
wood on the 25 th of December, 1816, and dinner was 
served on bad china, brought by Cipriani from James 
Town. When Sir Hudson Lowe was made acquainted 
with this third and last despatch, and the purchase of 
the china, he acknowledged himself conquered; • he 
came to express to me his lively regret, and'plainly 
showed how much afraid he teas of blame from his 
Grovernment. He told mo that he only acted on the 
conviction that we had much gold at Longwood ; that 
he had been assured so; and that he would never have 
allowed a single piece of plate to be broken, could he 
have supposed that matters would go so far as to 
reduce Q-cneral Bonaparte to eat off dishes like those 
of the lowest colonist in the island; that ho would 
send the next day to the Cape of Good Hope and 
procure a suitable service, until he could receive one 
from England. The Emperor was enchanted With the 
account which I gave him of this communication; but 
his joy was changed into perfect disgust when he sat 
down to his dinner served on the china brought by 
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Cipriani. The physical effect was such that he ate 
nothing, and said to me, on rising from table, ‘ It 
must be allowed, my son, that we are all great 
children. Can you conceive that I could not conquer 
my disgust at this badly-served dinner—I, who, when 
I was young, ate from black pottery ? In truth I am 
ashamed of myself to-day.’ ‘Let the shame be of 
short duration,’ replied I, ‘ for to-morrow your Majesty 
will dine with appetite.’ ‘I hope so,’ answered he, 
‘ for this would be too foolish.’ His joy was childish 
when, next morning, M. Marchand brought to him in 
the bath his soupe h la reine as usual in the little silver 
bowl which he had been accustomed for many years to 
see. He could not help thanking me with a smile for 
my disobedience, and I had great difficulty to keep my 
secret till dinner-time ; but I remained firm, so great 
was my hope of giving him a few moments’ agreeable 
impression when he saw his dinner served as usual. I 
was right; for when we entered the dining-room he 
took mo by the ear, saying to me, in his joyous tone, 

‘ Ha, ha! Mr. Rogue, you took upon yourself yester¬ 
day to*make me pass an uncomfortable quarter of an 
hour; it is my.turn to-day.’ I confessed to him that, not 
being able to resolve to take from him his last luxury, 
I had put aside what was necessary for his personal 
use; but that, to make up for this, I had been obliged 
to take away all the plate in. use at the Grand Mar¬ 
shal’s. He laughed heartily at the fraud which my 
solicitude for his comfort had suggested to me, and 
said, * Upon my faith, you have done well I and so 
much^the better, that you have succeeded with this 
bandit'^Lowe as weU as if I had not a single silver dish 
left. As to Bertrand, I am sorry that he has only 
crocfceiy; it was his advice which I followed.’ ” ’ 

In his ‘ Yoice from St. Helena,’ under date Novem-' 
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bcr 5, 1816, O’Meara says,^ “ Sir Hudson desired me 
to write him a statement of my opinion of the health 
of General Bonaparte; cautioning me that in writing 
it I must hear in mind that the life of one man was 
not to be put in competition with the mischief he might 
cause were he to get loose, and that I must recollect 
General Bonaparte had been a curse to the world, and 
had caused the loss of many* thousands of lives. That 
my situation was very peculiar, and one of great 
political importance.” 

We may entirely disbelieve tliat Sir Hudson Lowe 
ever gave any such caution, or made any such 
remarks. No liinf; or trace of anything that can 
justify the supposition occurs in O’Meara’s private, 
letters, or in any of the papers of Sir Hudson Lowe, * 
and it rests entirely on the unsupported assertion of 
the former in. a work written many years afterwards, 
when his object was to vilify as much as possible the 
character of the Governor. And, indeed, the state¬ 
ment is on the face of it absurd, for the expression of 
O’Meara’s opinion as to tbc state of Bonaparte’s 
health could have no connection with the ftlleged 
caution, unless indeed the writer means to insinuate 
that Sir Hudson Lowe intended to suggest that Napo¬ 
leon’s death might be ensured by medical treatment, 
and that O’Meara might prepare the world for such 
an event by representing beforehand that his health 
was giving way—in other words, that the Governor 
wished his captive to be murdered, but in such a way 
^ to make it appear that he died from natural causes! 

On the 10th of November O’Meara wrotp his 
report, which he thus describes in his book;®—< 

*‘10th. Wrote a statement to Sir Hudson Lowe, 


‘ Voice, vol. i, pp. 189,190. 


• Ibii}., p. 213. 
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purporting it to be my opinion that a further confine¬ 
ment and want of exercise would be prodnotive of 
somd serious complaint to Napoleon, which in all pro¬ 
bability would prove fatal to him.” 

This is substantially correct; but the surgeon ought 
to have had the candour to state that the continuance 
of confinement which he deprecates was Napoleon’s 
own voluntary act; as he mentions in the report itself, 
in which, after giving some medical details, he says,— 

“The above-mentioned appea^nnees hav» been evi¬ 
dently occasioned by the mode of lile he h.is adopted 
for some months past—^viz. an almost total want of 
exercise, as he has not been on horseback more than 
once for near six months, and latterly scarcely ever 
even in the carriage, or out walking in the garden; 
confinement to his room for a succession of days, with¬ 
out even going out of it to dinner, being (mtirely 
occupied in such sed iitary pursuits as reading or 
writing, in a room with the doors and windows so 
carefully closed as to impede the ingress of fresh air; 
to which may be added the probable state of his mind. 
I have frequently strongly endeavoured to inculcate to 
him the absolute necessity of taking some exercise, 
either on horseback or otherwise, with the daily use 
of the flesh-brush, Imt my recommendations have not 
aa yet had any efiect in inducing him to put in prac¬ 
tice the first and most necessarv ’ part—^viz. the 

exercise.By a timely ad of the measures 

recommended to him, I have no doubt. Sir, that he 
would in a short time be restored to a perfect state of 
health?” 
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ij. event which led to consequences 
/VVx i’:d has been the subject of much 








'' ■ A’’^vember, Sir Hudson Lowe hav- 

1 ' . lation that a mulatto of the name 


■:JA. 




■4'f' 


name 

’ o had been employed as a servant by 
-. 0 , a person of suspicious character, 
aj ' * that the Count had, in defiance of the 
.Uied rules, ’uade him the bearer of an important 
ip -'insaKe to ■^ai’oiiess Stiirmer, the wife of the Austrian 
('oinmissiouer (which immediately afterwards corn-* 
iiimiicated ,, e-isb.i' the Governor) ; finding 

also il> * ti... had 1 ) taken as a servant by 

(^oi it '■ { vt 'c kinctiou of Sir George 

CoekIjL r ' f'W 'we him from attendance 

on the V U the same time, gave 

e ch ^ jt. Ijus Cases declined 

nice= 0 V hviself with the assist¬ 


ance one vs fd the establishment 

at Loiigwooi i Vi tan who had been dis¬ 

charged, was e jred to all vpon the Governor a day 
or two afterwards^' wntl \vas interi-ogated by him as to 
a*'v ...ler letters or messages of which he might have 
becii the bearer. He was at the same time particu¬ 
larly warned of the consequences of acting in contra¬ 
vention of the rule laid down on the subject.* He 
denied having ^vor been the bearer or receiver of any 
other letter or communication than the one before 
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mentioned, and was sent away with a further caution 
as to the punishment which would ensue If anything 
of the kind in fixture was discovered. Some days 
afterwards, on the morning of the 25th of ISTovember, 
Sir Hudson Lowe was informed that a man of the name 
of John Scott was in waiting, who desired to speak 
to him on a particu^r matter. He proved to be the 
father of the servant who had been discharged from 
attendance on Las Cases; and he said that his son had 
been at Longwood the preceding day, and on his re¬ 
turn had brought with him a red waistcoat which had 
been left behind, and had shown him certain papers 
and writings which he told him were a recommendar 
tion that had been given to him by Count Las Cases. 
The papers were a character as a servant, signed with 
Las Cases’ name and sealed with his arms, and a slip of 
paper, with the address on it of Lady Clavering, 
Portland Place (the person to whom he was to pre¬ 
sent his recommendation). The writings were on two 
slips, of unequal length and breadth, of white silk 
taffeta, in the hand of Ins Cases’ son, of a character 
so very minute that without the use of a glass it was 
difficult to decipher the contents. One of these was a 
letter destined for Lady Clavering, and was complete; 
the other was the first part of an unfinished letter for 
Lucien Bonaparte, destined to be forwarded by her to 
Rome.^ These pieces of silk taffeta had been sewed 
up in the lining of the waistcoat. 

John Scott said to Sir Hudson Lowe that he had 
been struck with the danger to his son in becoming 
thq-bearer of such communications, and had told him 
he must forthwith carry the whole of the papers and 
writings to the Governor; he however did not bring 
his s6n with him, on hccount of his being so much 

^ These Ivstters will bo foHnd amongst the Letters atid Documents at the 
end of the volume. 
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frightened. The Governor warmly thanked the father 
for the honest manner in which he had conducted him¬ 
self, and told him that he had taken the best means that 
could have been devised for lessening the magnitude of 
his son’s offence. He immediately directed Lieutenant 
Pritchard to proceed and arrest James Scott, and in 
the mean time gave the pieces of silk taffeta to Major 
Gorrequer to make a complete transcript of the 
writing in a legible hand, so that no part of the sense 
might remain undiscovered. Whilst awaiting the 
arrest of Scott, and the copjung of the letters. Sir 
Hudson went from his own residence in the country 
to the town, .and, on his arrival there, found that the 
information given by John Scott the father had become 
public, from the fact of his having first spoken of it to 
persons whom he met before he had an interview with 
the Governor. He saw, therefore, that there was no 
time to be lost in making the arrest. He communi¬ 
cated his intentions to Sir Thomas Reade alone, and 
then returned to his own house, where the accused 
person, James Scott, had in. the mean time been 
brought, and he there examined the contents of the 
writings which had been discovered. He next sent 
an order back to the town to Mr. Rainsford, Inspector 
of Police, desiring him to naeet him on the road to 
Longwood. On his way thither he sent a message to 
Sir George Bingham, begging that he would accom¬ 
pany him. On his arrival at Longwood Sir Hudson 
Lowe first went to Count Bertrand, to whom he had 
a letter to deliver of some importance respecting his 
family; and he eharged Sir Thomas Reade, in, the 
mean time, to make inquii^ from the orderly officer 
at liongwood as to how Count Las Cases was at 
that time employed.- When the Governor left Count 
Bertrand, Sir Thomas Reade acquainted him that 
VOL. I. . 2 b 
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the Count was walking in the garden with General 
]^naparte, and that his son was in his room writing. 
As Sir Hudson wished to avoid arresting Las Cases 
in the presence of Bonaparte, and had determined not 
to be himself present when his person was secured, he 
intrusted the conduct of the matter entirely to Sir 
Thomas Reade and Mr. Rainsford, and left the grounds 
of Longwood with Sir George Bingham, giving, in his 
presence, at a short distance outside the barrier-gate, 
orders to those officers for the purpose. To be pre¬ 
pared in case of attempted resistance, he directed Sir 
Thomas Reade to take with him the Governor’s or¬ 
derly dragoon, in addition to the one in attendance 
upon himself, and ordered that a relief of sentries 
should be in readiness within call. 

The mode in which the arrest was effected is de¬ 
tailed in the following report of Sir Thomas Reade to 
the Governor:— 

“ I proceeded to Longwood in company with Captain 
Blakeney, Deputy vissistant Adjutant-General, and 
Mr. Rainsford, Inspector of Police. Upon my arrival 
at Longwood I desired Captain Poppleton to accom¬ 
pany me to Count Las Cases’ quarters, where-I fomid 
his son alone, to whom I addressed myself, saying 
that J had a communication to make to his father, and 
requested to see him. He answered, ‘ My father is 
with the Emperor, and I cannot send for him; ’ upon 
which I desired Captain Poppleton to send, my com¬ 
pliments to Count Las Cases, to say I wished to speak 
with him. Count Las Cases made his appearance 
almost immediately. I told him I had received the 
Governor’s orders to arrest hiin and his son, in con¬ 
sequence of information of an unauthorized correspond¬ 
ence which had been given by his'late servant James 
Scott. ■'He replied, ‘Very well, I will attend you. 
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but I must see the Emperor first.’ I said I could not 
permit that, it being contrary to ray orders, and that 
he must proceed with me immediately. He again 
said, * But I must first see the Emperor: cannot I go 
into the other parts 'of the house ? ’ I returned the 
same answer which I had before given. He replied 
‘ Very well, I attend you.’ I informed him that His 
son should be left in the room with Captain Blakeney, 
Captain Popplcton, and Mr. Eainsford, in order that 
he might see all the papers packed up and sealed. 
Count Las Cases and myself then left the quarter. 
Soon after we had left the house he said (laughing), 

* So I am arrested in consequence of Scott’s informa¬ 
tion ? I knew the Governor had sent him to me.’ ” 

Count Las Cases was taken from Longwood to Hutt’s 
Gate, and Sir Thomas Reade proceeded to report to 
the Governor what had taken place. In the mean 
time Mr. Raiiisford packed up the papers in presence 
of Captains Blakeney and Poppleton and Count 
Las Cases’ son, and sealed thern with the seal of Sir 
Thomas Reade (which he had* left for that purpose) 
and that of Count Las Cases. The papers were 
conveyed to the house at Hutt’s Gute where Count 
Las Cases was, and deposited in a trunk, which was 
locked and sealed in the presence of Count Las doses, 
and then delivered into the charge of the officer of the 
guai*d at Hutt’s Gate. 

It was late in the afternoon when the arrest took 
place; and as Sii* Hudson Lowe did not think it ad¬ 
visable himself to see Las Cases that evening, he 
directed- Major Gorrequer to wait upon him iq*his 
name, and offer him anything of which he might stand 
in need from the Governor’s own house. 

Major Gorrequer says,— 

‘i When Count Las Cases entered the house occupied 

2 B 2 
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by Brigade-Major Harrison at ‘the Hutt’s Gate,’ 
where he was conducted immediately after his arrest, 
and where I was desired to await his arrival, I in¬ 
formed him that the Governor had desired me to 
mention to him that, if there was anything he required 
L;make him comfortable there, on his intimating it 
*would be provided for him; and that the Governor 
would meantime take- care to send from his own house 
that day dinner for himself and son, though ho was 
afraid, from the distance, it would not be so comfort¬ 
able as he would wish. He replied, ‘ Je suis tres re- 
connaissant de Textreme bont4 du Gouverneur, et je 
vous prie de le remercier de ma partadding that his 
wants were very few, and would therefore require very 
little. He then asked how long he was to remain in 
that house. I answered I believed only until the fol¬ 
lowing day, or that [until ?] a house more suitable and 
comfortable than what he was then in could be found. 
He said he begged the Governor would give himself 
no trouble on that head, as he was perfectly well 
where he was; that, if the Governor spoke from any 
interest he took in his being more comfortably situated, 

‘ assurez. le que je suis infiniment mieux ici quo dans 
la cahute ou il m’a laisse pendant neuf mois, et que 
je gagne beaucoup au change.’ I replied, that house 
had been fixed upon for his temporary reception from 
its proximity to Longwood, and the impossibility of 
procuring a better lodging for him at the moment. 
He again repeated his request that I would thank the 
Governor for his extreme courtesy, his great good¬ 
ness; ‘mais si e’est vraiment par 6gard, je le puis 
bieii assurer que je suis infiniment mieux log6 dans ce 
moment que je ne I’ai ete pendant les neuf derniers 
mois.' Count Las Cases then said he begged I would 
inform the Governor that he held the authorities 
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responsible before the law for the proceeding towards 
him;—that he had been seized by force ;—that Sir T. 
Reade, with several other oflBcers and two orderlies, 
had come to arrest him without telling him the reason, 
or giving him even a moment to seal up his papers. 
I answered, his j^pers wt>uld be all carefully put 
in a box and sealed, and would be taken care of, an 
I believed they would be brought to Hutt’s Gate im¬ 
mediately.” 

Some further conversation then took place, chiefly 
with reference to Las Cases’ papers, about which he 
evinced considerable anxiety; and when Major Gor- 
requer took leave, the Count said,—“ Pardon me. Sir, 
if I have said anything which I ought not; but ex¬ 
cuse must be made for the first impulses one feels in 
such circumstances.” ^ 

Such are the simple facts relating to an affair which 
created much noise at the time, and, like almost every¬ 
thing else, was used for the purpose of tmducing the 
character of Sir Hudson Lowe. 

Count Las Cases’ own accoufft of the transaction in 
all the material parts shall now be given, from»which 
it will be seen that, notwithstanding all the precautions 
that could be taken to prevent persons from having 
access to Longwood without the Governor’s permission, 
means were found of attaining that object. It will be 
seen also that he ventured to insinuate, without a 
shadow of proof, that the servant was sent to him by 
Sir Hudson Lowe for the purpose of entrapping him 
into the offence, so as to'afford a pretext for removing 
him from Longwood: *— ,* * 

“From 21st to 24th.—I had remained with the 

* “ Pardon, Monsieur, si j’ai dit quelque choso quo je n’aurais pas dd ; 
inais il faut excuser les premiers mouvemens qu’on ressent dans de pareilles 
droonstances.” • 

.• Journal, Nov. 21-24,1816. See also‘Edcits,’vol.i.pp.eOO, 438, ctsej. 
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Emperor the preceding day as late as one or two 
o’clock in the morning; on returning to my own 
apartment I found that I had had a visit paid to me 
during my absence by a person who had become tired 
of waiting for me. That visit, which my son had re- 
jaeived, and which prudence* obliged me to insOrt in 
my Journal at the time under the veil of mystery, 
may and shall now be fully explained. That visit 
was neither more nor less than the clandestine re¬ 
appearance of the servant whom Sir Hudson Lowe had 
taken from me, and. who, favoured by the darkness of 
the night and his knowledge of the localities, had sur¬ 
mounted every obstacle, avoided sentinels, and scaled 
precipices, to come and see me, in order to tell me 
that, having got a situation with a person who was 
going to set off for London in a very few. days, he 
came to offer to execute my commissions in all things. 
He had waited for me in my own apartment for a con¬ 
siderable time, and, seeing that I did not return from 
the Emperor’s, he had gone away, fearing lest he 
should be cu.ught •, but he promised to return, either 
under.pretence.of visiting his sister, who was employed 
in our household, or by the same means he had just 
resorted to. The next day 1 immediately commu¬ 
nicated my good fortune to the Emperor, who ap¬ 
peared to be much pleased at the intelligence, and to 
attach some value to the circumstance.” 

Napoleon, according to Las Cases, at first approved 
of the plan of sending a communication to Europe by 
this opportunity, but afterwards treated the matter 
with so much indifference, that Las Cases, supposing 
that he did not wish to interfere, determined to proceed 
without mentioning the subject to him again. It will 
be seen, however, from an extract from O’Meara’s 
letter to Mr. Finlaison, given in the next volume, that 
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Bonaparte declared he knew nothing whatever ahont 
the project, or he would have immediately stopped it. 
Which statenaent are we to believe ? 

Las Cases thus goes on with his narrative;— 

“ Some months had now elapsed since I had suc¬ 
ceeded in forwarding the celebrated letter, in answjpr 
to Sir Hudson Lowe, concerning the Commissioners 
from the Allied Powers, and which was the only 
document that had been sent to Kiirope up to that 
period. The person who had kindly taken charge of 
it had brought me a large piece of satin on which the 
letter had been written : some was still left; aud that 
was precisely what I wanted. 'Thus everjdhing com¬ 
bined to urge me towards the i)recipice down which I 
was about to fall. As soon as daylight appeared I 
gave the remainder of the satin to my son, on whoso 
discretion I could rely; amf he spent the whole of the 
day in tracing upon it ray letter to Prince Lucicn. 
Night came, and, faithful tou his word, my young 
mulatto appeared. He had some knowledge of the 
business of a tailor; he sewetl with his own hands the 
satin into his clothes, and took his leave of me. I 
promised to give him some other things if he came to 
see me again before his departure, and wished him a 
pleasant voyage in case I should not see him again; 
afterwards I went to bed with a light heart, and a 
feeling of satisfaction arising from the contemplation 
of a day well employed, und happily employed. I 
was far from thinking at that moment that I liad just 
cut with my own hands the thread of my destiny at 
Longwood I Alas! it will soon be seen that tj^enty- 
four hours had not elapsed when, under pretence of 
my having written that letter, I was removed from 
Longwoc^ and my person and papers were in the 
. power, and at the entire disposal, of the Governor., 
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And if I should now be asked how I could be so little on 
my guard* and hot suspect that possibly a snare might 
be laid for me, I should say that my servant had ap¬ 
peared to me honest, that I believed him to be faithful, 
and that I was still a stranger to all idea of insti^ting 
spies, a new invention, the honour of which tKb Eng¬ 
lish ministers of that period may claim as their own, 
and which has since thriven so well on the Continent! ” 

Count Las Cases afterwards relates the circum¬ 
stances attending his arrest. He was talking to 
Napoleon in the billiard-room, when, he says, “ a 
message was brought to me infonning me that the 
English Colonel, the creature of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
was waiting for me in my own apartment. I made a 
sign that I was with the Emperor, who, a few minutes 
after, said to me, ‘ Gb and see, mon cher, what that 
animal wants of you.’ And, as I was going, he 
added, ‘tzne?, above all^ come hack soon’ These were 
for me the last words of Napoleon. Alas! I have 
never seen him since; but his accent, the tone of his 

voice, still sound in my ears.The Colonel 

who wished to see me was a man entirely devoted to 
the G-overnor’s wishes, his factotum, and with whom 
I had frequently to communicate as interpreter. I 
had no sooner entered the room than, with an expres¬ 
sion of benevolence and kindness both in his voice 
and countenance, he inquired after my health with a 
tender interest. This was the kiss of Judas; for, 
having made a sign to him with my hand to sit down 
on the sofa, and having also taken a seat on it myself, 
he seized this opportunity to place himself between 
me and the door; and, altering at once his look and 
expression, he informed me that he arrested me in the 
name of irhe Governor, Sir Hudson Lowp, on the 
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denunciation of my servant, for having carried on a 
secret correspondence. “My room was already guarded 
by dragoons, all representations on my part liecame 
useless, I was obliged to yield to violence, and was 
carried away under a numerous escort. The Emperor 
has sindfe^written, as it will be seen hereafter, that, on 
seeing me from his window hurried along through the 
plain, surrounded by armed men, the alacrity of the 
numerous staff prancing about me, a.nd the quick 
undulation of their high feathers, had'put him in mind 
of the ferocious joy of the savage inWbitauts of the 
Pacific Ocean dancing round the prisoner whom they 
are about to devour. I had been separated from my 
son, who had .been detained prisoner in my apartment; 
but he soon joindd me, also under escort; so that the 
sudden interruption and final termination of our com¬ 
munications with Longwood date from that moment. 
Wo were both shut up in a wretched hovel * near the 
former habitation of the Bertrand family: I was 
obliged to sleep on a miserable |)allct, my poor son by 
my side, lest he should have, to lip on the floor. I 
considered his life to be at this moment in danger \ he 
was threatened with an aneurism, and had been on 
the point of expiring in my arms a few days before. 
We were kept until eleven o’clock without food; and 
when, in order to supply the wants of ihy son, I asked 
a piece of bread from the men who. surrounded us, 
and went to the door and to each of the windows, they 
answered me immediately by so many bayonets.”® 

*Mis(^rablo cahute.” This ** wretched hovel ” was the residence of a 
Jlrigade-Major in the army. See pp. 371-2, ante. ^ , 

* The utter falsehood of this statement will be seen by contrasting it 
with the report of Major Gorrequer given above at p. 372. It is repeated 
in the ‘ Becueil do Pifeces Authentiques sur le C'aptif de Bainte H^ldne,’ 
Chez Corr&rd, P^s, 1821, vol. xii. pp. 37, 38; where it is said fiiat “ the 
barbarous Goveraor threw Las Cases and his son into a miserable cottage— 
a dark and infected place—^a suddenly devised dungeon.” 
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Let ns liow see O’Meara’s version of what had hap¬ 
pened. In his ‘Voice from St. Helena** he devotes 
only two or three lines to the cause of Las Oases’ 
arrest. He there says, “ It appeared that the Count 
had given a letter written upon silk to Scott, his ser¬ 
vant, with which ho was to proceed to England. Scott 
told this to his father, who had him brought to a Mr. 
Barker, and from thence to the Governor, by whom 
he was committed to prison, after undergoing an ex¬ 
amination.” But in a long letter to his friend and 
correspondent Mr. Finlaison, dated the 29 th of De¬ 
cember, 1816, which has not hitherto been published, 
he enters much more fully into detail, and gives the 
following account of the affair:— ^ . 

“ Some months past Sir Hudson considered with a 
very suspicious eye a mulatto servant of Las Cases’. 
This fellow, aged about twenty, had been pointed out 
by Mr. Doveton (one of the Members of Council) as 
being a most active character, well acquainted with 
the island ajid the coast, having been accustomed to 
fishing, and he was*in several respects a very improper 
man to be a servant to any of the French people, and 
probably would assist them in their views; in conse¬ 
quence, Sir Hudson, about five weeks back, ordered a 
soldier to be sent in his place, and that he should be 
sent away. (I ought to mention that a short time 
before this he ordered that he should be sent away, 
but, the man who was to have replaced him being a 
bad character, and young Las Cases being ill, he was 
suffered to remain for some time longer.) Las Cases 
refushd to receive the soldier sent in place of him, and 
he was sent away. The Sunday after his congS he 
came up to Longwood under pretence of being paid 


* Vol. i. p. 222. 
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his wages. In the interim Las Cases had caused his 
son to write upon a piece of white satin some letters, 
which he gave to him, and caused him to ^ew one of 
them inside of his waistcoat between the lining, and 
the other he was to secrete in some other part of his 
dress, and was to return in a day or two for some 
more letters, with which he was to proceed to England 
by the first favourable opportunity. This fellow, as 
soon as he got home, showed one of the letters to his 
father, a man named Scott (whose slave he also is, 
being sprung from a black wench), and asked him if 
he ever saw such curious writing as that. It does not 
appear that he showed it to the father with an inten¬ 
tion that it should be made known to the Governor ; 
rather on the contrary. However, the father took 
him immediately to a farmer named Barker, who 
insisted upon taking him before Sir Hudson, where he 
was examined. The same day I met Sir Hudson near 
Plantation House, who told me that there was some 
examination of this servant taking place, and desired 
me when I went' back to Longwpod to say nothing 
whatsoever about it to any person.”^ 

Sir Hudson Lowe’s first care was to make ISTapoleou 
acquainted with these events. As soon as he had 
given orders for the arrest of Count Las Cases, and 
while he was on his way from Longwood to Hutt’s 
Gate, he sent Major Gorrequer back to report the fact 
to Count Montholon for the infonnation of Napoleon. 

“Having found him in the garden,” says Major 
Gorrequer, “I said to him, ‘Monsieur le Conite, I 
come by desire'of the Governor to beg of yon to do 

• In, the ‘ Voice,’ vol. i. p. 221, we have it thus When I came near 
to his Excellency he observed, with an air of triumph, * You will meet 
your friend I^as Cases in custody,’ ” 
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me the favour of announcing to General Bonaparte 
that he has just given orders to arrest the "Count Las 
Cases, in consequence of his having induced an inha¬ 
bitant of St. Helena to swerve from his fidelity, to 
infringe the laws, and to violate the Act of Parliament 
proclaimed in this island, by inducing him to receive 
letters for Europe, concealed in the lining of his waist¬ 
coat. This man is James Scott, formerly servant to 
Count Las Cases. This fact was discovered last night 
or this morning, and he is just imprisoned. * The Go¬ 
vernor has felt himself compelled to resort to this 
measure with great regret, from respect to General 
Bonaparte, and he prays you to assure him of it, but 
it is too serious and important a dereliction from duty 
to leave any other course open to him.’ Count Mon- 
tholon replied, ‘I cannot comprehend what you tell 
me. It has struck me like a thunderclap. I go this 
instant to communicate it to the Emperor. The cir- 
chmstance will affect him sensibly.’ I again requested 
he would not omit to sthte to General Bonaparte that 
the Governor felt regret, from regard to his feelings, 
to have been under the necessity of having recourse 
to the measure of arrest; but could not avoid it, the 
nature of Coimt Las Cases’ proceeding leaving him no 
alternative.” 

. In reality Bonaparte ■ was an eye-witness of the 
removal of Las Cases. O’Meara, in his ‘ Voice,’ tells 
us that he said that Sir Hudson Lowe, “while sur¬ 
rounding the house with his staff, reminded him of 
the savages of the South Sea Islands dancing round 
the prisoners whom they were going to devour;”* and 
we need not doubt that these expressions are lawfully 


* Voice, vol. i. p. 228. 
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reported, for they also occur in ^his private letter to 
Mr. Finlaison, already quoted.^' 

We have seen that Las Cases, in his narrative of 
his arrest, affects to believe that the mulatto, Scott, 
was in reality a spy of the Governor, and employed 
by him to entrap the unwary Count into the snare 
laid for him. But the reader will perhaps be surprised 
to learn that, notwithstanding the total silence of 
O’Meara on this point in his hook, and his affected 
sympathy, with I^as Cases, his own opinion was that 
that injured person had planned the whole scheme on 
purpose to be detected, in order that he might get 
away from St. Helena, being heartily tired of his resi¬ 
dence in the island. To prove this we must again 
have recourse to his correspondence with Mr. Fin¬ 
laison, whfere alone we are likely to find his real senti¬ 
ments on the subject. He says, in his letter of the 
29th of December,— 

“ We all know that there was nothing in any of the 
letters that would hang Las Cases, as since his exami¬ 
nation of his papers he was offered by Sir Hudson hjs 
choice of returning hack to Longwood until the decision 
of the British Government respecting him should be 
known, or to go to the Cape, there to await it, which 
latter, after a great deal of shuCQing, he embraced— 
which, when eonnected with other circumstances, leads 
me to imagine that he formed the plan of the letters 
and gave them to the slave purposely to he discov^ed, 
in order that he might be sent off the island, not being 
able; after all his professions of eternal and unalterable 
fidelity <35 VEmpereur —to whom he declared sq often 


* Tho words there given are, “ H me parat voir lea Anthropophages des 
ties de la Mer de Midi, qui dansent autour de les victimes avant de les 
d^vorer.” 
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his life was devoted, who he said was his God —^with 
any decency to ask permission to go away; whereas 
by doing something which would cause his being 
ordered off the island he would have the opportunity 
of availing himself of the pretext ‘ that he was forced 
to leave him.’” 

It has been mentioned that the letter to Lucien 
Bonaparte found upon Scott was incomplete. The 
rest of it had been hidden by him under a stone on 
the day he was arrested, but he afterwards gave infor¬ 
mation of this, and it was recovered. What purports 
to be a copy of it has already been published but 
the printed version differs widely from the original, 
and in many parts bears no resemblance whatever to 
it; and as there may be some curiosity to read the 
genuine contents of the letter, it is given af length at 
the end of the volume.® 

In a private letter to Earl Bathurst, dated Decem¬ 
ber 3, 1816,® Sir Hudson Lowe gave the following 
account of all these proceedings; and his remarks on 
the mode in which Count Las Cases had made up his 
Jburnal well deserve attention:— 

“ Information was given to me a few days since by 
the father of a young man who had been the servant 
of Count Las Cases, and whom I had, on causes of 
suspicion, removed from his attendance, that Count 
Las Cases had delivered to him a recommendation and 
two letters for England. The Mher at the same time 
produced to me the recommendation, which was simply 
a character of the servant, with an address bearing the 
name of Lady Clavering. The letters were written in 

' Kecueil, tom. ii. p. 33. 

• See No. 46 amongst the Letters and Documents. 

® The Qovernor told Lord Bathurst he had marked his letter private 
because he wished him to suspend his judgment until the whole of the 
documents were transmitted to England. 
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an extraordinary minute character on silk taffeta, and 
had been sewn up by Count Las Cases in the lining of ■ 
a waistcoat* which he desired his servant to leave 
behind when he was discharged, and call for again. 
The servant wrs desired not to open the lining until 
he should arrive in England. One of the letters was 
to Lady Clavering the other to Lucien Bonaparte at 
Home, destined, as it appears, to be forwarded by her. 
Only the first part of the letter to Lucien was dis¬ 
covered the fii*st day: it was not until three days 
afterwards the servant discovered where the second 
part lay concealed. On the same day the information 
was given and proof produced of the fact I caused 
Count Cases with his son to be arrested, and all 
their papers secured. The papers were put up without 
examination in the presence of Count Las Cases’ son, 
sealed with his father’s seal and that of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Thomas Reade, by whom the arrest had 
been conducted, ^and removed to the place where 
Count Iais Cases himself had Ibcen .confined. I have 
since run over the whole of the papers in Count Las 
Cases’ presence, and with his dwn acquiescence. There 
was a trunk and portfolio full of them—the rough and 
fair copies of Bonaparte’s campaigns in Italy, dictated 
by himself, with the notes and documents regarding 
them; his official correspondence with Sir G-eorge 
Cockburn and me. The first of these collections I 
made it a law to myself not to look into, except so far 
as to satisfy myself they, were really the papers speci¬ 
fied. They have been returned to General Bonaparte 
with Count Las Cases’ seal affixed to them; tlie same 
has been done with the official coiTospondence.^* ‘The 
collection of most importance remains, claimed equally 
by Ge^feral Bonaparte and by ‘Count Las Ca^es. It 

* See No. 48 amongst the Letters and Document* 
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is a Journal* of a very voluminous nature, which was 
kept by Count Las Cases, of everything that had 
occurred to General Bonaparte from the time he 
quitted Paris to the day on which the arrest had 
token place. His acts, his conversations, his remarks, 
copies of all his remonstrances, including Count Mon- 
tholon’s letters—even his gestures are noted;—the 
whole kept with the minuteness of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, with the force of General Bonaparte’s own 
language and the embellishment of Count Las Cases’: 
even this collection I obtained Count Las Cases’ own 
consent to look over. Eveiything is sacrificed in it 
to the great object of presenting to posterity, in the 
person of General Bonaparte, a model of excellence 
and virtue. Facts are altered, conversations only 
given by half, his own expressions repeated, the replies 
omitted; such I have observed to be particularly the 
case in conversations I have myself had with him, 
even where witnesses have been present. General 
Bonaparte has asked . that this document should be 
returned to him, saying it is a Journal which was kept 
by his express orders, and is the only memorandum 
he has had of what has been occurring to him. Count 
I^as Cases, on the contrary, claims the paper as entirely 
his own; calls it. ‘ ses peaisees;’ will not allow that 
General Bonaparte has any knowledge of it. There 
may be some truth on both sides; General Bonaparte 
may have directed Count Las Cases to take occasional 
notes of what passed, and may have been happy at the 
same time to have had a biographer so partial and so 

' published under the title of ‘ Memorial de Salute H^^ne, 

ou Journal oA se trouve consign^ jour par jour ce qu’a dit et fait Napol^u 
durant dix-huit mois. Par le Comte de las Oases.’ The title of another 
edition was ‘ Memorial de Saihte H^^ne—Journal de la Vie priv^e et des 
Conversations de I’Empereur Napoleon h Sainte Helene.’ An English 
translation was printed in 1823. 
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eloquent, who woul^ save him the vanity of reading 
[recording?] his own praises* They are as yet each 
ignorant of the other’s claims. The wisest course I ap¬ 
prehend, to pursue will be to keep the Journal sealed 
up with Count Las Cases’ seal and my own, until your 
Lordship’s instructions can be received regarding it.” 

Sir Hudson Lowe has in this extract concisely stated 
the general nature of the papers found in possession of 
Las Cases. In an ofl&cial letter to Lord Bathurst, 
dated December 13, 1816, he goes more fully into 
detail, and mentions that, besides the documents 
alluded to above, there was the rough draft of a 
second letter to Lmcien Bonaparte, which Las Oases 
' told . Sir Hudson Lowe he had intended to give to Scott 
to take to England. Of this draft Sir Hudson took a 
copy, but at the same time told Las Cases that he 
should consider it as>a paper “ Twn exicutS*' ^ • 

The only other 'papers of interest, according to 
the Governor’s statement, wpre “ a loose bundle, 
marked * Projets, doubles copies,’ in which was con¬ 
tained the rough draft of the letter to Luciefa 
Bonaparte; some heads of reflections on General 
Bonaparte’s situation in this island, intended appa¬ 
rently to be introduced into a protest against the 
A ct of Parliament; and a collection of various scraps 
of General Bonaparte’s writing—rough sketches of 
works in his hand, and several scratchings of his 
pen, to which it was difficult to attach any par¬ 
ticular plan or design. Amongst the great mass of 
papers which was looked over, there were only two of 
them found sealed—one a packet marked on tlfe* out¬ 
side* Letcres de ma ra5ro,’ and another without super¬ 
scription, which Count Las Cases, said was his will. 

* This letter will be found at tbe end of the volume. (No. 47.)' 

VOL. T. 2 C 
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The outer envelopes being broken more for form’s 
sake than from doubt, and the external appearance 
indicating them to be what they were described, they 
were sealed up again by Count l^s Cases’ sqn, with¬ 
out their contents being looked into. During the whole 
time the papers were examining. Count Las Cases and 
his son were in the room, and assisting in their assort¬ 
ment and in the explanations regarding them ; and the 
whole was done with their acquiescence.” 

On the 28 th of November Las Cases and his son 
were removed to a cottage belonging to Mr. Balcombe, 
and known by the name of Eoss Cottage, where they 
had the same accommodation in every respect as when 
they were at Longwood, and were allowed to walk , 
about-the grounds within the enclosure, and in sight 
of the officer pf the guard, but were not permitted to 
communicate with any persons except those who were 
authorised by the Governor.^ Both of them were at 
this time in a w'eak state of health; but -when Las 
Cases speaks of his son as having been “ on the point 
of expiring in his arms a few days before,”* it is an 
obvious exaggeration, for we have seen that he had 
been at that very time busily employed in preparing 
the secret communications destined to be conveyed by 
Scott. 

* Laa Cases’ apartments of course became vacant, and the following note 
written about this timebyCaptainPoppleton, the orderly officer at Longwood, 

.to Major Gorrequer, shows his opinion of Count Montholon:— 

Dear Gorrequer, '••November so, isie, 

“ I encl(»o you a list of furniture in Las Cases* room; everything in 
statu quo. General Montholon (that nover-to-bc-satisfied man), seeing me 
come out of the room, said he would be glad to get those rooms for his „ 
children^, I told him I meant to apply for them myself, having- but one 
room, which ho knew well. He then said ho only wanted them for a few 
days, whilst his rooms were painting.- I really believe if he had the whole 
premises hw’d ask for part of Plantation House; Give the enclosed note to 
the Governor. Yours, &c. “ T. PoPWiETON.” 

* See p. 37T, ante. 
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Connt Bertrand called at Plantation Honse^the day 
after the arrest, and had an interview with the Gover¬ 
nor. Major Gorrequer was present, and he afterwards 
made a minute of the conversation which took place. 
It was not, however, important. Bertrand expressed 
great surprise at what he called th'e ridiculous folly of 
Las Cases, but dwelt upon his mildness of character 
and goodness of temperi attributing*his act of “/ofo’e” 
to his not being well. He said he was a very inoffen¬ 
sive man, much valued by the Emperor for* his literary 
qualifications, and was indeed by far the most useful 
person to him at St. Helena. Major Gorrequer says, 
he “ censured the absurdity of thus committing him¬ 
self, and said the circumstance of the letters being thus 
sent was unknown to them at Longwood; that pro¬ 
bably it was some insignificant matter to Lady Cla¬ 
vering, which he might have sent in the usual way; 
and that he hoped the Governor would send him bach; 
to them. I remarked that besides Lady Clavering’s 
there were other letters. Coun^ Bertrand seemed sur¬ 
prised at this. He soon after»took his leave.” ^ 

Sir Hudson Lowe had many interviews with Las 
Cases while the latter remained in custody, until he 
sailed from the island, and at these Major Gorrequer 
was present, whoso reports furnish long and copious 
details of all that passed. It would, however, be un¬ 
interesting and tedious to give them at any length. 
They, related chiefly to the possession and disposal of 
the papers which had been seized. Count Las Cases 
frequently protested against any examination of those 
which he considered private,, and represented "his 

‘ At this interview Count Bertruid pointed out how useful Count ZAa 
Cases was to his master, hut said nothing about the cruelty of cemoving 
him j and he neither protested against his arrest, nor demanded his restora'' 
tion, though Count Montholon says ho was specially charged hy Napoleon 
j)n the preceding evening, to do both. See ‘ IT^cits,* vol. i. g, 443. 

2 c 2 - 
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Joumal.to be of that nature, containing only Ms own 
thoughts, which he had never any intention of publisMng. 
To this. Major Gorrequer says, the Governor replied,— 

. “ That he could not consider the Journal as merely 
containing his thoughts and opinions; that he had 
found very serious things in it, even in the hurried 
way he had looked through it the preceding day—for 
instance, his own conversations ‘ denaturees,’ and 
copies of official papers; that he might call this a 
journal, but the conversations of others and relation of 
official circumstances could not come under the de¬ 
nomination of his thoughts ,* that these papers, though 
he might not intend them to see the light during his 
life, yet might be left as a legacy to his family and 
become public, and thus present to the world a rela¬ 
tion ‘ d^naturee ’ of everything that had occurred; that 
he himself (the Governor) had given a much more 
'faithful account of the conversations, because ho had 
thought it his duty to repeat what was said on both 

sides.That he had given a proof of his delicacy 

in not even looking into the papers that belonged to 
the woi* which General Bonaparte was preparing, 
and, notwithstanding the curiosity which he had in 
common with every one. to see the relation of those 
interesting events, yet ho would never allow his 
curiositjf to get the better of his delicacy,on that 
point; that, although he did ^ot aspire to celebrity, he 
did, however, to the character of an honest man, and 
would be ashamed, in the relation of any circumstance 
that had occurred, to give only one side of the ques¬ 
tion';. that, in reiating*his proceedings on the subject of 
the expenses of the estjiblishment at Longwood,* every 
odium, was thrown on him for the reduction of them, 
whilst the resolution he had taken on his own respon¬ 
sibility tojncrease the sum fixed fipon by Government 
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one-half , in order to render their situation less irksome 
and to meet their exigencies, passed wholly unacknow¬ 
ledged ; that,;having seen in the Journal what he had, 
it was necessary he should see more before he could 
form a correct judgment of the nature of its contents. 
.... The GK)vemor remarked that had always been 
ithe way in which things were misrepresented—ad¬ 
verting to a part of the letter to Lucien Bonaparte, 
Where complaint was made of the reduction of the 
expense—whilst no ackpowledgraent was made for the 
sum he had added on his own responsibility, though 
he had reason to suppose the Parliament had fixed the 
amount of the expenses to be incurred for General 
Bonaparte’s establishment. Count Las Cases replied 
that it only required an explanation to effect ‘ un rap¬ 
prochement,’ ti^t it might easily be brought about; 
if any of his letters had contributed to cause any irri¬ 
tation he was very ready to acknowledge himself in the 
wrong, * et de se sacrifier pour un raccorntnodement.* 
He then said to the Governor'that he hoped he con¬ 
sidered the letter to ‘ Prinqp Lucien ’ as containing 
what ought to be kept secret by him. The Governor 
answered he would, as he told him at the last inter¬ 
view, respect anything which did not require* to be 
made known to.Ministers.” 

Sir Hudson Lowe delivered to Count Bertrand for 
Nap^&Otf' the ‘Ifwo* parcel^''one' of which*was en¬ 
dorsed- Puces offiddleSy* and the other “ Campagnes 
d^Itiilie «nd, calling his. attention to the fact that 
they were both sealed with Las Cases’ own seal, said, 
“ I beg of you, M.le Comte, to make known in th^most 
formal manner possible that I have not read a* single 
word of their contents.” 

“ On the 1st of December,” says Major G^rrequer, 
“ the Governor, accomnanied by him and Sir Thomas 
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Beade, went to Ross Cottage, and inquired after the 
health of Count Las Cases and of his son, and if the 
medical officer he had sent to him the day before had 
.been with them, and begged to know whether they 
were in need of anything for their accommodation; 
adding, he hoped they were now more comfortable 
than they had been; and having been satisfactorily 
answered on all these points by Count Las Cases, who 
said they were perfectly well and desired nothing, the 
Governor informed Count Las^ Cases he had delivered 
over to Count Bertrand the papers containing the 
‘Campaigns of Italy,’ and the ‘Pieces Officielles,’ in 
the same state he had received them.” 

At the interview Las Cases asked whether he might 
have permission to write an official letter to the Gk)- 
vernor respecting the situation in which he was placed, 
and said that he proposed to do so that evening or the 
following day. To this Sir Hudson Lowe replied, 
‘^‘ Yes, certainly.” It appears, however, that in reality 
the letter was then already in existence, for it bears 
date “ Balcombe . Cottage, 30^A November^ 1816,” 
although it was not until the following day that Las 
Cases asked to be allowed to write it. It is already 
in print,' and need not be introduced here; but one 
remarkable variation between the copy, as published 
in Las Cases* Journal, and that which has been found 
amongst Sir Hudson Lowe’s papers,* deserves to be 
noticed. In the latter it commences thus: “In con¬ 
sequence of a snare, according to all appearances^ laid 
by my servant, I was on the 26th instant removed 
from J^ngwood, and all my papers were seized“ but 
in the* former the words **axxording to all aippear- 

* Journal, Dec. 1,1816 ; Becueil, vol. i. jj. '376. 

* “ Far' suite d'un pi^e, selon toutes les a}:paronceB, tendu par mon 
Tslet, j’ai dtd enlevd de Lougwood le 26 du oourmt, et ^us mos papiers 

BoisiB.” 
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ancea (selon toutes les apparmpesy* are omitted. And 
that this was done with a deliberate purpose of false¬ 
hood is capable of proof. For after Sir Hudson Lowe 
had received the letter, he called on Las Cases on the 
4th of December, and strongly remonstrated with him 
upon the impropriety of making such a chai'ge as the 
first paragraph implied. Major Gorrequer was present, 
and in his minute of the converaation he says, that 
“ th^ Governor observed, that to accuse the servant 
was making him (the Governor) a party in it, as 
the servant could not have run the risk of carrying 
into effect such a design without his (the Governor’s) 
knowledge; he was not versed in the practice of 
the continental police, but conceived that ‘en ten- 
dant un pifege i quclqu’un,’ the agent who was 
employed in executing it always ^id it with the 
privity of his superior; that the English laws would 
not tolerate such a proceeding—it was against botli 
the spirit and morality of English customs; that, 
could he have been guilty of such a proceeding as that 
of employing a servant to eptrap his own master and 
in such a manner, he must have considered himself a 
dishonest man {malhonnite homme)** He then ex¬ 
plained the manner in which the discovery had been 
made ; “ when,” says Major Gorrequer, “ Ins Cases 
answered that he certainly had considered it as a snare 
laid for him, that it had all the appearance of it, but 
he had bedn very careful in the wording of that para¬ 
graph of the letter, and had made use of the words 
* adon toutea Us apparemea;* that it only implicated 
the servant, and would not be considered as alluding 
to ^he Governor’s being privy to such a design ; but 
now that the Governor assured him it was not a plot, 
he believed it, and was happy to be undeceiwd.” 

In another pairt of the letter the words occurred “ le 
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pijfege qu’on m’a tendu.” And Sir Hudson pointed 
out that in this sentence the writer spoke of the snare 
as having been actually laid. Las Cases answered, 
“ that he thought the expression could only be read as- 
having reference to the first paragraph (qualified by 
the words ‘ selon toutes les apparences’) ; he had used 
it iq that sense; and the Governor had seen with how 
much facility and good faith he admitted the error of 
his inference the moment he had told him that no 
snare was laid for him.” 

And yet, after all. Las Cases, when publishing his 
letter to the world, suppressed the qualifying words, 
which alone could prevent a misconception of the 
meaning which he professed to the Governor it was 
his intention to convey! Such conduct requires no 
comment. 

At the same interview the Governor said that he 
considered one of the most objectionable parts of the 
Journal was the insertion of the letter'from Count 
Montholon, wherein a number of gross misstatements 
were made in regard to him (although this was but a 
trifle when compared with the more serious matter it 
contained), and in which he was accused of retaining 
letters. . He showed Las Cases a copy of a letter he 
had sent to General Montholon, which had never been 
answered, requesting some explaiiation on certain 
parts of the one written by the General, which 
referred to the detention of some letters received 
through him, and of others returned to Europe after 
arriving at St. Helena. Las Cases read it and said 
that, with regard to one of Ms letters stated to have 
been detained thirty-five days after its arrival here 
before he received it, that was true; and he had also 
been informed that another letter was received to his 
address wMch had never been "^transmitted to him. 
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The GKivernor replied, that,he felt he was” exposed 
by his situation to misstatements; that he could have 
easily repelled all these attacks by immediately pro¬ 
ducing proof to the contrary, but did not think tibey 
merited it; that, however, in the instance of the letter 
addressed to Las Cases which had been so loug de-’ 
tained, he would refer him to Major Gorrequer, who 
knew how it occurred; that the letter had been left 
at the Governor’s office, and put into a. box with other 
papers without his being aware of it; and that it was 
afterwards observed accidentally by Major Gorrequer 
and sent to Sir Hudson Lowe. This statement the 
Major confirmed. Las Cases remarked how easily 
many misconceptions might be removed by a per¬ 
sonal explanation, and a reconciliation effected; how 
happy he would be to have a “rapprochement,” 
were he- even to be the sacrifice—the scapegoat 
(le bone d’emission) ; and ho said he would most 
willingly submit to be considered as having done 
wrong. The Governor said it ■v?as not a reconciliation 
he desired, but truth.^ 


* The above account of the convoTsation is abridged from Major Gorro- 
quer’s minutes, which extend to a considerable lengthy See No. 49 
amongst the Letters and Documents at the end of the volume. 
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To Liedt.-Genebal Sib J. Stuaet. 

gjj.^ Capri, Cth October, 1808. 

Your Excellency will have been informed, by the letters 
I despatched on the 4th instant, of the enemy having on that 
day commenced an attack on this island. It becomes a painful 
duty on me to relate the first unfortunate results of it. 1 had 
received some vague information pf the enemy’s designs on thft 
preceding day-, and had doubled my guards and picquets in con¬ 
sequence of it. Tlie arrangements for defence in other respects 
were as follows: The Royal Corsican Rangers occupied the 
town and heights of Capri. The Royal Regiment of Malta, 
under the command of Major Hamill, the position of Ana Ca¬ 
pri. Three companies of this corps were destined to co-operate 
with the same number from the Royal Corsican Rangers, for 
the defence of the sea-line lying between the two positions, 
should the enemy make that his principal point of debarkation. 
The point of retreat for the companies of Royal Malta was 
Ana Capri. 

At daylight in the morning of the 4th we clearly perceived 
the enemy’s force standing directly to us from Naples ; it 
sisted of a 44-gun frigate, a corvette carrying 22 guns,.thirty 
gun-boats, and about forty other small vessels of diffei^nt de¬ 
scriptions; the whole with troops on board. This division 
made towards the Marina and Palazzo di Maro, the principal 
landing-places along the sea-line before mentioned, but, as 
they approached the island, manoeuvred and stood off fw some 
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time. In this ‘interval a second division, conasting of seven 
gun-boats and about thirty small vessels, with troops a-lso on 
board, was observed coming frqjn Salerno, and menaced the 
landing-place of Grotto and Tragara, at the back of Capri. • 

Major Hamill, judging from these appearances that the first 
efforts of the enemy would be against Capri, with an anxious 
concern to grant prompt succour, detached first two companies 
for the support of the sea-line, and afterwards two more com¬ 
panies in reserve to the town, writing to acquaint me he had 
posted five companies between the points of Limbo and Dama- 
cuta at Ana Capri, where he .considered himself as secure. It 
was not long however before the epemy was*observed to change 
the direction of his first and principal division, which steered 
towards the station of Damacuta, leaving only a few vessels 
opposite Palazzo di Mare. The division from Salerno con¬ 
tinued in its first course. Observing thus the enemy’s intention 
fixed on his places of debarkation, I remanded back the com¬ 
panies of the Royal Malta to Ana Capri; and as his design to 
make that part of the island his principal point of attadk 
became more obvious, detached to Major Hamill’s support 
three companies of the Royal Corsican Rangers, under • the 
direction of Captain Church, who, having, commanded in that 
station befose the arrival of the regiment of Malta, possessed 
all that local knowledge which could render his services useful 
on such an occasion. 

I was for a lopg time ignorant of the enemy’s real move¬ 
ments in that quarter, until I received a note from Mr. Banks, 
surgeon of the Royal Malta, dated 2 o’clock p.m., informing 
me, by Major llamill’s desire, that he thought the enemy 
inclined to attack him at Damacuta, and requesting, if I 
thought proper, that 1 would send him what reinforcement I 
could sj)are. Having previously detached the companies before 
mentioned, this object was thus already fulfilled. 

About an hour afterwards I received a note from the Adju¬ 
tant, , dated 3 o’clock, acquainting me, by Major Hamill’s 
desire,'that the enemy had landed a divition of about 350 men 
at the left of Damacuta, and the rest was standing in. I 
augured the most unfavourable cons^equences from this report, 
as the principal defence of Ana Oapii censisted hi the faulty 
of defendihg the points of disembsrication, which however. 
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being once forced, opened a wide field for an enemy’s forma- 
tion and subsequent moTements. 

At this moment the enemy vffis vigorously pushing his attempts 
of debarkation at the points Tragara and Grotto, the result of 
which remained at tliis time in suspense. Some gun-boats and 
small vessels still menaced debarkation at Palazzo di Mare. I 
felt on this occasion there was no other alternative than to 
march, up with all the force I could collect in Capri to the sup¬ 
port of the troops at Ana Capri, and leave the defence of the 
positions at Capri to chance alone, or to endeavour to secure 
that which was already in my possession. The force however 
that I could have* marched u« whs so small, and the result of 
their assistance so doubtful against an enemy who had so 
successfully overcome the principal difficulty of his attack, and 
•who had by that time probably landed the whole of his force, 
that I decided on the latter, and felt the more confirmed in 
the propriety of this decision, as any other operation would have 
menaced the loss of the whole island. 1 immediately despatched 
an order to Major llamill, desiring him, if he felt himself 
pressed by the enemy, and doubtful of the result, to save his 
rc'pment by retiring witliin the town-line of Capri, sending a < 
detachment to occupy^ the Fort at Monte Solaro. This order 
was despatched three several times, and received the first time, 
but I have reason to believe the last* never reache.d him; for I 
have rince understood that it was received by an officer of the 
regiment who fell in the hands of the enemy. 

Before 6 o’clock in the evening the attempt made b/ £he 
enemy to effect a debarkation at Tragara and Grotto had com¬ 
pletely failed; the com|»nies of the Royal Corsican Rangers 
who were charged with the defence of that part of the island, 
under the direction of Major Schummelketel, having‘completely 
succeeded in repelling him by heavy discharge of musketry 
into his boats, though exposed the whole of the time to the fire 
of the gun-boats as well as to the enemy’s musketry. 1 was 
still uncertain respecting affairs at Ana Capri; but finding tips 
part of the lAand now secured, 1 collected three companies to 
move to their assistance in the other quarter, more, however, 
with the hope of establishi^ some or^r in the retreat than 
with the expectation of malung a successful rcristance against 
an enemy of superior numbers, flushed with success at the 
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advantages already gained. I had scarcely arrived- at the foot 
of ‘the mountain of Ana Capri before. I met several small 
detachments of the Royal Malta in retreat. A serjeant de¬ 
tached to me from Captain Church informed me that the com¬ 
panies under his charge had taken the direction to Monte 
Solaro, and that the enemy was in possession of Capo di Monte 
(the only passage of communication between Capri and Ana 
Capri) ; I immediately sought a peasant who was acquainted 
with a track up the precipices of the mountain, and despatched 
him with a letter to Major llamill at Monte Solaro, to be 
delivered in his absence to Captain Church, directing him to 
use every means for joining me ^ Capri with the whole of his 
force, leaving only a sufficient number of men to occupy the fort 
at Monte Solaro: the peasant w^as to serve hun as a guide. I 
had soon the satisfaction to find that my wishes in this respect- 
had been fulfilled by Captain Church, w'ho effected hie passage 
down the precipices with his detachment. From him I learned 
that, except about 150 men at Monte Solaro, and about 120 
who had retired down the steps of Capo di Monte, the re¬ 
mainder of the re^ment of Malta were made prisoners. Major 
Hamill’s. fate still remained unknown to me. 

As no officer of the regiment Royal Ma^ta retixmed to Capri, 
I could obtain no relation of the particular occurrences that 
befel that corps, and therefore had recourse for information on 
the subject to Cagjtain Church, whose report to me is annexed. 

occurreqiifs of such a day may appear to afford little 
occaKon for the acknowledgment of particular services ; but it 
would be highly unjust on my part not to notice the manner in 
which I was supported by the officers and men in general under 
my immediate command, when I feel that t want words to 
express a due acknowledgment of it. 

My warmest thanks are due to Major Schummelkctel, as 
well as to Captain Guiticra, lieut. Zerbi, Ensigns Agostini 
and Rbra, for the spirit and judgment with which they fulfilled 
their duty in repelling the enemy’s attack at the Points of 
Grotto and Tragara, where the force opposed to them was so 
highly superior. I cannot mwe strongly appreciate the ser¬ 
vices of Major Schiimmelketel a^ his detachment than by 
saying that the safety of this island depended on his and their 
exertions in the defence of this post. Captain Church’s ex- 
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ertions were peculi^ly conspicuous, and he was handsomely 
supported by Captains Nicholson and Susini. The orderly 
•retreat of this detachment thrqugh parties of the enemy without 
any loss of men except the. killed and wounded, but through 
absolute c:^austion, down precipices heretofore deemed im¬ 
practicable, forms the highest eulogium on the officers who 
guided it. They had been twenty hours under arms, and in 
constant movement. The small detachment of British Artillery 
performed its duty in its usual gallant manner. Lieutenant 
lirochcciampc, who had charge of the additional gunners of the 
Boyal Corsican Rangers, and to whom the artillery defence of 
.the island I bad principally entrusted, gave proofs, with the 
whole of his detachment, of tlft most undaunted firmness, having 
been repeatedly attacked by an unceasing fire from the whole 
of the eneniy’s gun-vessels, and having as constantly repelled 
them. A wound received in his duty has deprived me of his 
present services. 

It has been extremely difficult for me to form any exact cal¬ 
culation of the state of the enemy’s force. The officers who 
were at Ana Caj)ri state, in genera], that the division which 
first landed at Damacuta must have consisted of about 2000^ 
men. The division which menaced Palazzo di Mare (and our 
communication, had he landed there, •with the other part of the 
island) I conceive must have afterwai'ds proceeded thither also. 
The division which attacked Grotto and Tragara was about 
800 men; this also I believe proceeded to Damacuta. Ilis 
present force would therefore be at least 30#0 men ; ho^wer, 
I can only speak from conjecture. Whatever it may be, we at 
present hold a strong position -in the town, and all the heights 
on this part of the island, and the determination in general to 
preserve it. 

•Enclosed is a Return of the killed, wounded, prisoners, and 
missing, of which almost the entire loss sustained was in the 
action after the enemy’s landing at Damacuta. 

I have had no means to judge what loss the enemy sustained 
on this occasion, but understand he suffered considerably. 

I have, &c. 

Hudson Lowe, Lt.-Col. Gomm. 

2d 
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To LBBUT.-CotOITEL LoWE. 

Sir, Capri, 6fch October, 1808. 

In pursuance to your directions, I proceeded, on the 
morning' of the 4th ult., witii a detachment of three companies 
of the Royal Corsican Rangers, to Ana Capri, M'hen I placed 
myself under the orders of Major Hamill, commanding there. 

On my arrival on the heights of ’Dama Couta, I found the 
enemy had already effected their debarkation under the cover 
of a frigate, a sloop of war, a mortar-vessel, and . about 24 
gun-boats, besides vanous armed boats. 

The position occupied by the Royal Re^ment of Malta 
formed a crescent along the heights, extending from those 
over Orico (where the enemy had landed) to the lime-kiln 
near the road leading to the town of Ana Capri; farther on 
the left, and considerably advanced towards the enemy, two 
companies of the Royal Corsican Rangers occupied the little 
height called Orio; between these companies (which were 
commanded by Captains Nicholson and Susini) and 'the Royal 
Re^ment of Malta there appeared a considerable interval. 

The right of the line was occupied by my own company, 
having to protect the landing-place of Grahala, which was in 
our rear; a company of the re^ment of Malta, and a field- 
piece ;—this company and gun I had oa;asion to bring to 
reinforce the line during the action. 

I had joined the Royal Regiment of Malta at about 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon, a little after the enemy had landed, who were 
cndeavoiming to advance whilst their ships of war and gun¬ 
boats kept up a constant fire upon the heights. We had, 
nevertheless, the satisfaction to repulse the enemy in four suc¬ 
cessive attempts which he made to turn our right and left, and 
in which they sustained a considerable loss. 

At sunset the enemy had completely retired, and covered 
himself amongst the rocks at the place of debarkation. 

The 'fiction had now ceased, except with at intervals some 
loose firing between their sharpshooters and ours; and I occa- 
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sionally annoyed them by some dischai^s of grape firom a 
long four-poimder, but which was imfortunately in want of 
ammunition. 

During the action a division of the enemy of about 700 or 
800 men, who had been repulsed in an attempt to land at 
Capri, disembarked at Orio. 

From the various repulses the enemy met with, I had reason 
to conceive his intention was to reimbark ; but at about 8 o’clock 
(just as the moon rose) I perceived the enemy in motion, and 
bis skirmishers recommenced the action. 

I nbw plainly perceived him formed in three considerable 
columns, covering the flank of liis left column with his light 
troops, and advancing across the plain of Orico, obliquely to 
his right, directing his march to the town. In conjunction 
with some companies of the Regiment of Malta, who were on 
my left, I kept up a brisk fire upon the enemy’s flank, but could 
not follow him, as a reserve of the enemy threatened my right. 

In a short time it was evident that the enemy had penetrated 
our line, and his drums in the town soon convinced me of it. 
The companies of the Regiment of Malta had retired, and I 
found it necessary to provide for the safety of my detachment. 

From the local knowledge, the conduct, and abilities of 
Captains Nicholson and Susini, 1 was convinced that the com¬ 
panies commanded by them would effect their retreat, notwith¬ 
standing their being surrounded Iffy the enemy in almost every 
direction. 

Finding all-hopes, and even utility, of defending any.longer 
the post I occupied entirely dissipated, I threw the gun I had 
with me into the sea, and commenced my retreat by the left, 
marching through* the vineyards and narrow roads leading 
from Dama Couta^ to the Capo di Monte, the only retreat I 
had left, aU others being occupied by the enemy. 

. I had retreated about a quarter of a mile, when to my infinite 
surprise I fell in with a strong division of the enemy, by whom 
I was instantly challenged. There was no other alternative ; 
1 answered the challenge in French, and said we were j^^rench 
troops pushing on to the ton^. By this means I extricated 
myself from the enemy and passed them, until some soldiers of 
the Regiment of Malta (who refreated with me) having dis¬ 
covered by their red unifbnns that we were enemies, the enemy 
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instantly opened a fire upon me, and followed me for near a 
mile: local' knowledge of the country at length enabled me 
to avoid them, after having lost several men. 

Having arrived at Capo di Monte a few minutes before the 
enemy, 1 found to my great satisfaction Captain Nicholson’s 
company had arrived there. I now determined to secure the 
redoubt at Monte Solaro, and act afterwards as circumstances 
should direct; and on my march up the mountain 1 had the 
pleasure to fall in with Captain Susini’s company, who had also 
escaped from the enemy. 

After my arrival at the redoubt of Monte Solaro, and 
finding that a sufficient number of men of the Regiment of 
Malta had arrived to occupy it, I conceived it my duty still to 
endeavour to effect my retreat to Capri. At this moment a 
letter from Lieut.-Colonel Com. Lowe, addressed to Major 
Hamill, or in his absence to me, decided my resolution. 

As I knew that it was possible for a man to go down the face 
of the rock which divides Ana Capri from Capri, 1 resolved to 
attempt leading my detachment down it, in which, I am happy 
to say, I succeeded, with the loss of only one man killed by 
falling from the rocks into the valley underneath. 

As it is not in my power to state the number of the enemy, 
I shall only observe that if was infinitely superior to ours, and 
that, when they had once lapded, our line became so extensive 
[extended ?] as to render it almost impossible to occupy it. I 
am well convinced the enemy’s loss has been severe, from the 
opportunity I had of observing it; and in each attack, the 
officers carrying the enemy’s advanced standard were killed by 
sharpshooters of my detachment. 

I have now. Sir, only to mention my extreme satisfaction of 
the gallantry and conduct displayed by the officers, non-com- 
misioned officers, and men composing the detachment I had 
the honour to command, not only in an action of nearly six 
hours, but also for the perseverance and cheerfulness with 
which they performed a retreat, the difficulties of which it 
woiltd be superfluous to mention to you. 

I enclose a Return of the loss «1 Wve sustained, which I am 
happy to say is not considerable. 

" I have the honour to be, &c. 

- Richard Church . 

Com. Dotaclimt. Boyal Consican Bogf. 
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To Lieut.-Oknebaij Sib John Stoab*.- 

Sir^ Capri, IStli October, 1808. 

My letters to the 11th inst. will Jjave informed, ypur 
Excellency of the enemy’s operations against the post which I 
occupied in Capri to that day inclusive. On the 12th, as well 
as for three,preceding days, liis fire from the heights had 
wholly ceased; a signal flying from them indicating his being 
in want of supplies. On the morning of the 13th a flotilla 
consisting of 95 small vessels and boats, of which about 30 
were gun-boats, were seen near the point of Campanella ; tlie 
enemy’s frigate and corvette lying near the bottom of the 
Gulf, H.M.S. Mercury, and the Sicilian squadron consisting 
of two frigates, two corvettes, and two galliots, were in the 
ofling between Capri and Ischia, but the Sicilian flotilla, con¬ 
sisting of twelve gun-boats and two mortar-boats, lay near the 
clifis on our side of the island, and II.M.S. Ambuscade was 
nearly opposite Palazzo di Mare, where the enemy’s depot was 
established. The flotilla, however, pushed forward to this 
latter point. The Sicilian gun-boats retired towards the Am¬ 
buscade, and, as they approachccl her, veered about and gave 
the enemy their fire. In this they were nobly led on by the 
armed boats of H.M.S. Ambuscade and Mercury, under the 
orders of Lieuts. King and Gordon, who kept up an incessant 
fire, and used every effort which British skill and intrepidity 
could suggest to impede the enemy’s operation. The enemy’s 
supply-boats hesitated to approach, but apj)carcd urged on by 
the fire from his gun-boats in the rear of them. In this crisis 
the Ambuscade, finding herself compelled from some unfortunate 
circumstances of light winds and current, as Captain Durban 
afterwards assigned to me, to retire from her pod.tion, stood 
OS’, assisted by her boats towing. The Sidlian gun»boats,' 
deprived of her support, followed the same movemeiTt, when 
the enemy’s supply-boats, upwards of 50 in number, imme¬ 
diately pushed in, and, after discharging their. cargoes,«retumed. 
The eflfects of these suppUes were soon obvious^ in the fire 
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of the enemy’s gtins from the heights. In the morning of the 
14th, five guns, of which one a 24^pounder, were opened on us 
firom the difis of Ana Capri with a howitzer and three mortars.' 
A 12-pounder had been brought during the night to a battery 
under the cliflfc, within 400 yards from the Cs^tle Hill. The 
enemy’s sharpshooters established themselves close under the 
walls of‘the town, and a constant fire ensued between us. 
During the day and night of the 14th we moved two 32-pound 
carronades to Wteries that bore on the enemy’s approaches.' 

On the morning of the 15th the Sicilian gun-bc^ts had left 
us, and their frigates were no longer in sight. The enemy 
received fresh supplies. Another 12-pounder had been brought 
to the battery under the cliif, an 18-pounder was conducting 
to the same spot, and two 12-pounders were preparing to be 
mounted in another battery about 700 yards • in front of the 
town. A mortar was opened on us from Palazzo di Mtue, and 
a gun, with furnace for red-hot shot for shipping, was mounted 
on the same spot. The battery under the cliff opened on the 
"left augle of the town, where the walls of an old chapel, sur¬ 
mounted with a parapet wjfll, formed the only line of defence. 
^In the course of four hours’ firing a small but practicable breach 
was made. We were employed in filling It up, and forming 
a' retrenchment behind it, during which I lost the immediate 
sendees of two valuable officers—Captain Church, who, whilst 
directing the work of his men, in this duty received a wound in 
his head from the splinter of a shot, and Ensign Coppon, who 
was shot in the head by one of the enemy’s marksmen—when, 
as night was approaching, the enemy’s firing wholly ceased, 
and it was re|K)rted to me a flag of truce was at t|le gate. 
The officer with it was one of General Lamarque’s aide-de- 
camps, bringing me a letter -with a summpns to surrender. 
When this communication was made, my situation was as 
follows:—the breach, in itself, was trifling, but a few more 
hour8’'ffiring would have rendered it broad and practicable to 
any extmit the enemy’s purpose might require. I had no shot 
foV several of my guns, nor shot nor ammunition £[>r any of 
them ‘beyond what might serve for one night firing.. My 
musket ammunition was equally low. 1 had no intrenc&ng 
tools, Sandbags^ planks for platforms, nor any implement nor 
material which had not been consumed in successive repairs. 
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In the inoming of this day I had received a letter from Captain 
Durban, acquainting me’of his inability, during'light winds, 
to keep within the curve of the island, so as to prevent the 
enemy’s communication with the shore, for which a force of 
gun-boats was requisite ; and previous to the departure of the 
gun-boats, their commander had written to inform me of his 
inability to keep his station unless supported by mcn-of-war. 
There appeared, therefore, no impediment to the' enemy’s re¬ 
ceiving succours of troops and stores to any extent, as he was 
close to the head-quarters of his army, and to the grand depot 
of all his military stores. My men, who had been twelve suc¬ 
cessive nights under arms to meet an assault, which the enemy 
had thrice commanded (and brought his scaling-ladders to our 
walls), but which his troops had not dared to execute, had 
resisted the depression excited in viewing the enemy’s succours 
arrive ; but the various fatigues and labours they had under¬ 
gone had much harassed and exhausted them. 

To balance these considerations, two transjiort-ships and a 
brig .were seen behind the island with troops on board, proving 
to be a detachment of GOO men, under the command of Lieut.- 
Colonel Buckley. This very seasonable relief, however, did 
not possess all the advantages of which I was solicitous. It 
was insufficient to expel the enemy, and was not accompamed 
with any artillery, or artillery and engineer stores, of which I 
then stood more in need even titan of troops. The propriety 
of its reception into the island even impressed me with some 
doubt, as it might tend to commit a greater nmnber of men in 
a place which could not be considered as tenable against an 
enemy possessed of such superior resources, and such superior 
means of augmenting. them. I however despatched an order, 
directing the officer commanding the detachment to land his 
troops immediately at Tragara, on the baqk of the island, to 
wait there with them until further orders, and to retain his 
boats ; and, to gain as much time as possible, arranged that I 
would meet the French General at his advanced jiost in the 
morning, but that hostilities must cease during^ the ^ijight. 
The weather proved so tempestuous that Licut.*-Colonel 
Buckley could only land 220 men; the boats were compelled 
to return to their vessels, and in the morning the vesgcls them¬ 
selves had disappeared. In this posture of. affairs I went. 
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accompanied by Captain A rata, of the Royal Corsican Rangers, 
to meet the French General. He intimated an immediate 
surrender of the place. He proposed thattnyself, and five or 
six officers of my corps, should have perm^on to return to 
Sicily, but that the rest of the officers and the men must sur¬ 
render as prisoners of war. He said he had more than ample 
means to force the place, and that 3000 grenadiers and volti- 
geurs, the elite of the French army in the kingdom of Naples, 
was prepared for the assault of the breach. I told General 
Lamarque that we were fully prepared to encounter any assault 
he could.make, and had been long impatiently expecting him ; 
that considerations, which I did not think it necessary to state 
to him, had urged me to listen to the overture which his letter 
had contained ; but that neither myself nor any officer of my 
corps would, I felt, iu any way permit that a distinction should 
be made between them and their men, in case the .post they 
occupied was given up to him ; the same fate must await both. 
I finally acquainted him the word “ prisoners of war ” would 
be suffered in no convention or agreement that could be framed. 
He proposed various modifications, such as that of the whole 
regiment being allowed to return to Sicily on their parole ; but, 
objecting to all, except that of being allowed freely to quit anck 
evacuate the post we held, with our arms and baggage, I took 
my leave. He called me b^k, said his orders from -the King, 
as he called him (General Murat), were positive to make us 
all prisoners, and that he dare not make any agreement of a 
different tenor, but that he would write to him, and endeavour 
to obtain his consent. I left him to act as he thought proper 
in this case, as everything which created delay vas necessarily 
in my favour. In the interval, proposals for a convention, of 
which copy is annexed, were drawn up by me, which, with some 
modification, were consented to by him. 

During this conference I learnt that General Regnier had 
landed at Capri on the preceding evening, and that General 
Murat, impatient of the delay which had opposed the capture of 
a pSatee wWch, after the fall of Ana Capri, it was supposed would 
not have resisted an attack of twenty-four hours, had come to 
Massa, within four mil^ of the island, to hasten the operations 
for its rfeduction. ■ . ** 

At four y clock in the afternoon a flag of truce was again 
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announced at the gate, bringing me the ratification of the con¬ 
vention by General Lamarque. Preparations were made to 
receive his troops nt the gate, when a demur ensued: General 
Lamarque sent 40 request 1 would meet him at the outward 
barrier; and he there acquainted me, in terms of real or feigned 
regret, that General Murat had positively refused his consent, 
and insisted on our surrendering prisoners of w^ ; and that he, 
G. neral Lamarque, wished to have his ratification back again. 
This I refused. He proposed again sending to General Murat. 
To gain’ time was my object. I insisted therefore, and obtained, 
tlmt, whatever might be the answer, no hostilities should take 
place during the night, nor until an hour’s notice had been 
given after seven o’clock in the ensuing morning. On the Kith 
the convention was ratified, and the necessary conditions fulfilled 
on our part for the delivery of the place. Early this morning 
we received information of a large reinforcement having been 
despatched from Messina, and of a ship having sailed with artil¬ 
lery and engineer supplies; but this succour, or rather the 
information of it, as the transports were not in sight, was now 
too late, and the disappointment it created admitted of no other 
consolation than that the disastrous state of the weather, which 
during the whole progress of the enemy’s operations had been 
as favourable to him as it was unprflpitious to us, would scarcely 
have admitted a disembarkation had they been within our view. 
During the course of the attack, the enemy, not trusting alone 
to the force of his anns, nor to the advantages which the prox¬ 
imity to his resources afforded liim, used the most insidious arts 
of scductiun and intrigue. The corps always opposed to that 
under my oplers was composed of select companies of marks¬ 
men of the Corsican Legion. Among our officers and men, 
and theirs, were therefore brothers, cousins, and relations, for 
twelve days constantly opposed to each other. Proclamations, 
signed by M. Saliceti, were addressed to my officers and men, 
urging them, by every inducement of promises and tlireats, to 
abandon H.M.’s service, and join the French; but the attempt 
failed of its effect, for during tlie course of hostilities the* most 
constant fire was kept up between them, and not tme* instance 
of unfaithfulness occurred. 

In conAuding this relation, however its result, I feel it a duty 
tp acknbwledge my obligations to various individuals. Captains 
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Durban and Towell of H.M.S. Ambuscade and Mercury, gave 
me the assistance of tbeir marines, under the orders of Lieu¬ 
tenants Whylooke and Tyder, whose services were most zea¬ 
lously exerted: and I received from them every supply of 
ammunition which, the nature of their stores admitl^. 

The services of Lieutenants King and Gordon, and of the 
seamen under their orders, have been before distinctly stated; 
but it was not in resisting the enemy’s convoy alone where their 
conduct excited the admiration of the enemy, but in many other 
services their assistance proved eminently useful. lieutehant- 
Colonel Buckley did not arrive until hostilities had ceased, but 
the promptitude with which he disembarked his few men in a 
tempestuous night demands my best acknowledgrtients. From 
Majors M‘Combe and Schummelketel I constantly received the 
most strenuous support. The unwearied vigilance and exertions 
of Captains Arata and Chinch, whose alarm-posts were on the 
points most exposed, cannot be too warmly expressed by me. 
To lieutenants Hatzenbuhler and La Guidara, who undertook 
various laborious duties in the artillery department, I felt par¬ 
ticular obligation. To Lieutenant Lowen, Adjutant of the 
regiment, and Mr. Clecve, Paymaster, who volunteered his 
services on different important occasions, I feel strongly indebted; 
and I must conclude in general by observing that, where* any 
deficiency may have appeared,, the fault must have been with 
me, for the support I received from both pfiicers and men was 
such as to leave nothing but approbation to them. 

Annexed is a return of -the killeil and wounded, from' the 
12th to the 15th. Of the enemy’s loss I had no means to judge. 
He acknowledged to only 200 men from the commencenient of 
his attack , at Ana Capri to the surrender of the town; but so 
many boats with wounded were at several times sent over, that 
1 am led to believe his loss must have at least doubled that 
number. -His force, by every concurrent testimony, was about 
3000 men, almost wholly the grenadiers, voltigeurs, and rifle 
companies of his army, with four generals, tlio heads of depart¬ 
ments, and the respective colonels of most of the corps. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Lowe. 
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To Liedt.-Gekehai, Sie John Stuaet. 

Messina, 3Cth Nov. 1808. 

Pursuant to your Excellency’s permission to me to afford 
some further information regarding the causes of the loss of 
Ana Capri in the first day of the enemy’s attack on the island 
of Capri, 1 have the honour to observe, in addition to what will 
' have been inferred on perusal of my Report, of my having attri¬ 
buted this disaster to the facility.with which the enemy had 
been suffered to effect liis landing in the first instance,- that 
from subsequent inquiries it does not appear that any troops or 
party of men whatever was opposed to the enemy at the spot of 
debarkation, a scattered and too distant fire from the heights 
above it being the only otetacle to his attempt. 

In my arrangements for the defence of jVna Capri I had dis¬ 
tinctly specified, as will appear by the annexed copy of an order 
for the alarm-posts of the Royal Regiment of Malta, that the 
picquets on the intermediate points between the towers of limbb 
and Damacuta should be reinforced by small parties of men. 
In the uncertainty to what point along the line the enemy 
.would direct his attack, an opposition would have been pre¬ 
pared for him at all, whilst reserves were stationed on ^ncar 
and commanding points in the rear, ready to have reinforced 
the part that might ‘be attacked, or to have rapidly combined 
together for a general attack against the enemy, had any one 
point be^ forced by him ; but to the inattention to this arrange¬ 
ment, proceeding, as I conceive, from Major Hamill’s confidence 
in the commanding but too extensive position his men occu¬ 
pied along-the heights in rear of the places of debarkation, I am 
led to attribute in a principal degree the misfortune of the day. 
The troops posted among thtf’rocks.on the assailable parts would 
have been exposed to a very heavy fire from the enemy’|i ^n- 
boats and vessels; but small parties of them would ha^ie fohnd 
cover behind ledges and among the crevices of the rocks; and 
this was, at all events, the only effectual defence, ei^lusive of 
that which might have , been afforded by artillery, or by an 
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attack with the hayonett before the enemy had completed his 
landing, which the nature of the position afforded. Notwith¬ 
standing the disastrous event of the first day, I still felt that 
confidence in the resources which the position of Capri afforded 
me, that, had my suggestions to Major Hamill for the retreat 
of his corps been duly attended to, or. had not his untimely 
death prevented its communication, I should have hoped the 
final result would still have been favourable to us. Even when 
informed that the enemy had possessed himself of the pass by 
Capo di Monte, I suggested the means by which, through an 
extraordinary effort, a retreat might still be accomplished' to 
the town, but this only was .effected by the detachment under 
Captain Church’s command. Had my views been fulfilled, the 
junction of Major Hamill’s force to mine would have enabled 
me to have taken such effectual steps for retarding the enemy’s 
. approaches against the town as would have afforded ample 
time for the arrival of the succours under Major-Genertil 
M‘Farlane. The superior force which might have been then 
brought against the troops in the valley would have enabled 
him to have expelled the enemy from it, if not forced to terms 
of immediate and unconditional surrender the generals and 
' troops that were in it, from the danger, if not impracticability, 
of their retreat up the steps of Ana Capri under the fire to 
which they would have been exposed? The fall of Ana Capri, 
if not the immediate consequence, would probably have soon 
followed. Cut off from their communication with the conti¬ 
nent by the intermediate position which we held, and by the 
obstacles which fresh naval arrivals would have presenteJl to 
them, they would have probably been soon compelled to sue for 
terms of surrender, or otherwise might have been forced to it 
by a proper combination of the same means which they directed 
against us. Even with the means 1 possessed after the loss of 
Ana Capri, and of the troops employed for its defence, this 
favourable result might have been looked to, had not a series of 
circumstances, as imfortunate a^hey were unforeseen, opposed 
my best efforts'. 

I pray your Excellency to pardon tliis exposition of my 
arrangements, as well to obviate the disaster which occurred on 
the first day in the fall of Ana Capri, as to remedy the loss 
when it had occurred. Your Excellency’s letter to me of tlic 
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31st October, so flattering and so consoling to me in every 
other point, appears in this to have required some ad^tionsd 
explanation. The best, however, I fear may prove hut a feeble 
one, of an event so disastrous, and which admits of no other 
consolation for myself than the hope it may appear to your Ex¬ 
cellency not to have resulted from any deficiency in the arrange¬ 
ments I had formed, but rather to their imdue execution, and 
in a certain degree to the untimely fate of the brave hut unfor¬ 
tunate officer to whose charge the post had been intrusted. 

I have the honour to he, Sir, your Excellency’s most obedient, 
most humble servant, 

(Signed) ■ H. Lowe, Lt.-Col. Com. 


No. 5. 

To LiKUT.-Coi.ONEi* Lowe. 

Sir, Palenno, October 31, 1808. 

I am to acknowledge the receipt of your different com¬ 
munications of the 18th and 25th instant, and however 1 am to, 
regret the circumstance of our being dispossessed of a position 
so strong, and in many respects so usSul, as that which wc held 
in the Bay of Naples, yet I am hg,ppy to express my perfect 
satisfaction at your own able, gallant, and judicious conduct, as 
well as at the zealous and animated support which you acknow¬ 
ledge to have received from your officers and those brave soldiers 
who adhered to .and returned with you hither in the defence 
of the town of Capri; a point which, after your first most 
unexpected and unaccountable disaster at Ana Ckipri, coiild 
scarcely any longer be regarded as a military post. 

The honourable.terms of convention which you finally ob¬ 
tained test tbe firmness of your resistance, and as such I venture 
to hope will be ‘most graciously considered by his Majesty and 
his Boyal Highness the Commander-in-chief; and the article 
which you established for the seciurity of the inhabitants ctf the 
island has been extremely satisfactory to the feelings aifd soli¬ 
citude of this Court. 

. I have the honour, &c. 

J. Stuart, Commander of the Forces. 

• ' * 
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To Lieut.-Coi.onel Lowe. —(Private.) 

• 

My dear Sir, Palermo, October 31, 1808.. 

I annex hereto an official letter on the subject of the 
events at Capri. The vrind, the elements conspired against us. 
I feel the firmest conviction of your having done everything 
that the post of Capri, which you so bravely defended, admitted 
of; but when Ana Capri - was wrested, I confess I ceased to be 
sanguine. I lament the defection of so many of your men 
after having behaved so w'gll. As the French .will probably 
display much falsehood in their accounts and statements, and as 
Government might wish to have some counter documents to 
publish,. I could wish you, if possible, to compress a detail of 
events into a shorter abstract compass for the purpose, either 
in one or two separate letters as«you judge fit. At all events, 
J ^all send home the letters which 1 have already received 
from you, as I have done the whole of your former narratives 
.from the period of the enemy’s landing. 

I beg you to believe me very sincerely yours, 

J. Stuart. 


No. 7. 


To Lieut.-Colonel Lowe. 

My dear Sir, Pozzo di Gatto, October 28, 1808. 

I trust you will not see any objection to the Brigade 
Order enclosed herewith. I leave it to you to translate and 
explain it to your corps. I am not fond of eomplimentSf and, as 
I detest deception in any shape, I never pay/afea ones; but 
under - the circumstances of the case, I should not have felt 
satisfi^ with myself had I not made some few remarks upon 
your corps being placed under my orders. 

< I remain, &c. • 

Wh. Lukuby, Brlgadier-Genend. 
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Bbioade Obdeb. 

Pozzo di Gatto, October 28,1808. 

The Royal Corsican' Rangers having been directed to 
occupy the cantonments of Spadafora and Vcnetico, Brigadier- 
General Lumley takes the earliest opportunity of expressing to 
that gallant corps in general, and its no less gallant as well as 
able commander in particular, the real satisfaction he feels in 
having them placed ui^er his orders. Under every disadvan¬ 
tage of proximity to the enemy’s coast, and various other unfor¬ 
tunate and untoward circumstances, the dctennined defence 
made by lieutenant-Colonel Lowe and the corps under his 
command, and the honourable convention entered into with the 
enemy when obliged to cede the island of Capri to a great 
superiority of force, sufficiently prove the value of the corpsi 
and how fully they are to be depended upon in any situation ; 
and the very terms of the convention also prove how fully their 
valour was appreciated, and how much the enemy had still to 
apprehend firom them if drivcll to a final desperate resistance. 
Although the details of the recent transactions in that island 
have not yet officially been made public, yet sufficient-is. already 
known to justify the Brigadier-General in saying that it was* 
the misfortune,'not the fault, of their judicious commander, to 
be obliged to evacuate a post where further resistance would 
only have occasioned an unavailingJoss. 

TTie Brigadier-General has only to add that he entertains 
the sanguine hopes of that corps remaining under his orders, of 
his still having the assistance of their able commander, until 
an opportunity may offer under less disadvantageous circum¬ 
stances of proving to the enemy that they are equally respect¬ 
able, are equally to be dreaded in the field, as they have been in 
the post which they so gallantly endeavoured to maintain. 

A. Stuart, Assist. Adj.-Gen. 

No. 8. 

To LlEirr.-ComKEXi Low? (FBOU MAJOB-GKNBBAI..CAMPBEI.B). 

My dear Sir, Messina, Octobcar 25,1808. 

I cannot permit the present dragoon to depart "without 
tendering you my sincere congratulations on your safe arrival 
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in this island, and with sentiments of no less sincerity "(ao I beg 
you will accept the same on the judicious, gallant, and credit¬ 
able, though unsuccessful, issue of your late contest, in which 
you had ^ not only a very superior and active enemy to meet, 
but also the elements most hostilely in array against you. 
You will be busy, I know, and I shall consequently detain you 
no longer than to assure you of the esteem with which I remain, 
my dear Sir, ^ours most faithfully, &c. 

J. Campbell. 


No. 9. • 

To Lieot.-Colokei. Lowe. 

My dear Colonel, ' .. Messina, October 25,1808. 

I have great pleasure in congratulating you upon your 
arrival' in Scily, after a resistance to such superior force, and 
under ‘such discouraging circumstances, as must do you the 
highest honour, and affords a suiSjept of great pride and grati¬ 
fication to your many friends, amongst whom I have not been 
the least anxious for your success. 

Very truly and faithfully yours, 

H. E. Bunbury.^ 


No. 10. 

To MAJOB-GEEEitAi:j Oakes. 

My dear General, Ischia, July 18, 1809. 

It was my intention on mf amval here to have addressed 
to you some relation of our operations in this part of the world ; 
but the first part of these had scarcely terminated in the sur¬ 
render of thuTcastle of Ischia before I was seized with a fit of 
illness which for a time wholly disabled me. I am now just 
recovered from it, and have consequently no furthir pretext for 
any neglect, yet the means of information you will possess in 
coflvtersation with the bearer of this letter (Colonel Bunbury) 
must render any communication from me absolutely superfluous. 
The event by which this army seems to me most'likely to be 

» Now Licttt.'tGoncral Sir Henry Edward Bunbury, Bart,, K.O.B. 
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affected is his departure from it; the causes he will of course 
explain. I sm not in any respect surprised at them, nor, con¬ 
sidering the peculiar circumstances of his situation, and that of 
this array, can 1 disapprove the resolution he has adopttjd. In 
saying thus much, however, most sincerely and poignantly do I 
lament and shall I regret his departure from the army, not 
only as being one of the most zealous and able assistants its 
commander could have in his present imporfimt and critical 
duties, but on the score of personal obligations; for the gene¬ 
rous and noble concern he has manifested towards me, under 
various circumstances of the most unpleasant treatment, has 
been such as has impressed me with the most lively gratitude 
towards him, and with true respect for the manliness and inde¬ 
pendence of his character. 

I have heard nothing new regarding the publication of my 
Capri reports, except that a motion was made in the House of 
Commons for their being published. Awaiting their appear¬ 
ance, and still conceiving the tnatter may perhaps become sub¬ 
ject of public inquiry, I have delayed making any geperal- 
communication of the jtmriial I have written, but I will not 
omit the present opportunity of transmitting it to you, with* 
request, after your own j)erusal of it, to send it to Colonel 
GiflFord by the same person who will now deliver it to you. I 
am desirous for the present it should not extend beyond your¬ 
self and him. 'rhero is' no person who is so well acquainted 
with every circumsfSince regarding this affair as Colonel Bun- 
bury; and I may therefore freely refer you to him for any 
additional information which the friendly interest and regard 
you have so constantly testified* towards me may prompt you to 
require on the subject. 

I am, &c. 

IT. Lowe. - 


No. 11. 

To LlEUT.-CoiiONEi; LflWB* 

My dear Lowe, . Malta, August 29^ 1809.* * 

When I look back I feel quite ashamed to think how long 
it is since I have written to you. Why this should* have hap-#, 
VOL. I. 2 E 
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pened I cannot satisfactorily, account to myself; and I will 
therefore, without attempting any apology, only tequest you to 
be assured that my silence has not proceeded from intentional 
neglect, and that I have not for a moment ceased to feel the 
warmest and most friendly interest in all that concerns you. 
It was, therefore, with much sorrow I learnt from our friend 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bunbury the causes you had for dissatis¬ 
faction in your present situation, and the uneasiness you suffered 
in consequence, which you also so forcibly express in your letter 
of the 18th ultimo; though, indeed, my dear Lowe, I think 
you feel the thing too keenly when you talk of any treatment 
from any -individual whatever compelling you to quit a pro¬ 
fession in which you bear so high a character, have acquired so 
much honour, and have so many friends. It sometimes happens 
that political matters, unconnected with military operations, 
make it necessixry to suppress the details of services, however 
meritorious in themselves, though they are not the less valued 
where it is most desirable they should be so, and I suppose this 
may bo the cause why the accounts of the capture of Capri 
have never been published. This certainly bears hard and is 
very cruel upon you, because it may serve to impress the minds 
of some that there have been faults in conducting the defence ; 
and these may for a time, by those who are unacquainted with 
your talents and character, be attributed to you who com¬ 
manded. You have, however, the inward satisfaction of being 
certain that you have done yotff duty to the utmost, and the 
still further gratification of knowing that every officer and sol¬ 
dier of this army, and even the enemy, are unanimous in 
applauding your bravery, as well as the able manner in which 
the defence was conducted, and of wliich the very terms of the 
capitulation is a sufficient proof. I have read the journal you 
sent me with the closest attention, which is perfectly clear and 
distinct, and is very satisfactory. Bunbury’s very short stay 
did not afford me the opportunity of reading it as I. wished 
w^jile he was here; and as 1 could not think of letting so inte¬ 
resting a paper go without giving it the most attentive perusal, 
^ I was necessitated -to infringe- upon yoiir injunctions of forward¬ 
ing it by him. I therefore detained it, but I have since sent it 
home by the ^t packet, directed to Bunbury, under cover to 
,thc Adjubuit-Ueneralj and I hope the delay will only make tlie 
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difference of a week or two in our friend Gifford’s receiving it. 
.... I hasten to assure you of my warm and constant wishes 
for your health and happiness, and to subscribe myself, my 
dear Lowe, most faithfully yours, 

II. Oakes. 


No. 12. 

To Lieot.-Gknkbai. the IIon. Sib Chaebes Stewabt, K.B. 

Dear Sir, Ch&lons, February 17, 1814. 

1 avail myself of the opjjortunity of the Baron Marshal’s 
going to the head-quarters to send you the duplicate of my 
reports for tliesc four days past. I hope the originals have 
been duly received. 

I have been favoured with your letter of the 13th from 
Troyes, and feel most sensible of your kind acknowledgment 
and approbation of my former reports. I shall not fail to 
keep you as accurately informed as my own means of informa¬ 
tion will admit of everything tliat passes in this quarter. In 
my reports of the evente that have occurred I have sought to do 
justice to the energy and merit of the troops, without, however, 
being blind to tlie misfortune of notliaving united the several 
corps together before th^ were brc«ight into full contact with 
the enemy. The circumstances are accounted for here as fol¬ 
lows :—That Prince'SchM^artzifhberg gave in a plan for march¬ 
ing upon the'flanks of the enemy; that this army began to 
execute it, and, hearing of the advance of the gtand array upon 
Troyes, thought it necessary to push forward in order to keep 
pace with it; but that the halting at Troyes, and the diverging 
march which took place afterwards, was not only a deviation 
from the original design, but left the enemy at liberty to pursue 
his movements against the different corps of this army alone. 
As one day, however, would have been sufficient for the several 
coiq^ to haveamited, it is much to be regretted that this army 
did not by such means render itself independent of the opera¬ 
tions of the other: the result by this time would have |)een 
probably conclusive. It is idle work now, however, to reason 
of the past. This army has extricated itself in such a manner 
as to cover the errors into which it may have frillen. .The, great 

2 E. 2 
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disadvantage that has been sneered is in the moral effect on the 
minds of the people. Tlie military strength, when the army 
moves forward agmn the day. after to-morrow, will be greater 
than ever, and 1 tnist no further separation of its component 
parts will again ensue. 

I have been an advocate for marching upon Paris, because I 
can conceive no other object could have induced the Allies to 
penetrate so far into the country, and that, when ^nce decided 
upon, there should have been no delay in executing it. The 
battle of Rothiere appeared to me to open the way, not Imwcvcr 
by separate and detached corps, or in a long line of mar^, but 
in one, or at least two masses, moving on the different line of 
the Seine and Marne if acting separately, or between tlie two 
rivers, and in the rear of the enemy^ if united together. Ori¬ 
ginally, I should not have been an advocate for marching upon 
the capital. To have menaced it from the German provinces 
on this side of the Rhine with a ])owerful army of reserve, and 
at the same time to have secured by conquest the countries that 
are likely to become the subject of contest in a negotiation, 
would have seemed to me the best plan to pursue. Antwerj) 
"and Savoy are of more importance than Paris; but, when once 
resolved on, there should have been no question about the means 
or the resolution to execute. The rapidity of the execution 
should have been commensurate with the boldness of the design. 
^The people of France looked to such a march as their only hope 
for peace. They reckoned tr{)oh the positive ability of the 
Allies to accomplish it, and were disposed to meet us with their 
best wishes, if the troops conducted themselves according to the 
instruction of their chiefs, and refrained from every species of 
pillage and molestation. 

To have destroyed the present government, it appears to me, 
should have been the real object of it, and that well merited the 
effort. The people of France have not spirit of themselves to 
do it—there appears such an absence of all sense of personal or 
national honour in everything that regards by whom they^re 
governed; but they would look on with indifference and let the 
Allies do the work for them, and perliaps, if victories were 
gained, some latent sparks of affection for their ancient house 
would break forth. Insurrections have taken place on ^ine 
occasions,, hut to these the jieople have been driven % the excesses 
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of the army. There cannot be a stronger proof of the little reli¬ 
ance Napoleon places on their exertion in his favour, or how 
little confidence he has even in the aflections of his army, tlian 
his constantly employing his guards on all. the late occasions, 
and his finding it necessary to be himself present. Considering 
matters in this light, I should be an advocate for going on. 
Peace may be made with Napoleon, but there are so many 
seeds for fijjure discord in the principles and policy of his 
government, that I think no sacrifice can be too great to obtain 
his downfall. In a moral and religious point of view matters 
appear to me in the same light. All that has hitherto occurred 
adverse is, that partial advantages have been gained against 
detaclmd corps^ whilst the enemy has shown himself unable to 
cope with tlie whole. Something has been lost also in the 
moral effect on the minds of the people, but tliis army, when 
Bulow joins, will bo upwards of one hundred tljousand men, 
and the grand army must bo also increasing. If provisions 
and ammunition do not fail—if the Allies remain united and 
look to one definite object, the restoration of the Bourbons, to 
be obtained as far as possible by the suffrages of the people— 
success, I should hope, would still crown their’ efforts. 

I have the honour to remain, &c. 

II. Lowe. 


No. .KL 

To Coi.ONHL Lowk. 

My dear Colonel, Troyes, February 13, 1814, 3 r.M. 

I have received with much satisfaction your sevcrjil re¬ 
ports up to the 12th from your bivouac at La Bergere. As 
our conferences at Chatillon w'ere suspended, • I came over here 
to know and see what was going on. My brother is much 
pleased "with the clear and detailed manner in which you have 
kept us informed, and I think the transmitting them through 
Burghersh is an advantage, as we get them thus sooner and 
accurately wherever Castlereagh may be. . I think I have re¬ 
ceived reports for every day, and none have failed ; I have two 
or three duplicates. I am not at case about the general posi¬ 
tions. I think we are too wide, -Htoo much in detail: •no comlfi- 
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nation or msemhle. I hope Bonaparte- will not carry all his 
force against you, for they have been waiting two days here, 
knowing some of your corps were attache I, to know what it 
was, and to see where you were, when the circumstance of an 
attack on you should have been the very reason why we ought 
to have moved forward. I am at a loss to account for Schwai-tz- 
enberg’s movements to his left, first on Bar-sur-Seiuc, and then 
on Sens. We are so far committed to our left we shall find it 
difficult to get back. Schwartzenlwirg will collect iK-tween 
Provins and Villenovc ; I shall go hack to Chatilloiij^and I 
believe our confenmees will bt? renewed. I think you are 
rather too hot for Paris, since we have seen so little spin, 
among the people; we iiiust not to gain 225 guineas give u]) 
gaining 200. In case of i mlheiir, our position in t'’e rear is 
far from good. I think Wv •jiiould nev'^r excuse ourselves to 
Emrope or posterity if w'C let oiif present game slip ilirv..i{fb our 
fingers. I would say more, but i am afraid of private O|.juious 
in a letter that may bo opened. Continue ) mf accouiito as 
much in detail as you ran. loll Ilanis, with my 
regards, tliat when he can join me with a victo’^y I shail 
"like it. 

Make ray best and sincerest regards to the Marshal, General 

Gnciscuau, (Joloncl., and Giulay, and believe me .urs 

ever most truly, 

C .VRT.E8 Stewart. 


No. 

To COMNET. IJUNnURV, USDER SeO. 'v. \ * StATK FOR Til. 

Department.—‘ V ' 

Head Quarters, Field hal Bliic 's Army, 
My dear Colonel, ‘ Montmirail, u 20, 181 . 

As Sir Charles Stewart and Lora Burghersh sctid some 
official relations of the battles and affairs that have been taking 
place.since the 20th instant, it may appear superfluous for n.e 
to trouble you with any account of them ; but as the cavalry of 
the army of Silesia had the greatest share in that of yesfr 
I shall still intrude on your time. On the 24 th insL.it the 
grand army, and the army *of Silesia and the^N'orch under 
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IJlucher, were in fi'll /sommunication. Prince Schwartzenberg 
had his hcad-quarlerv- at Vitry; Marshal Blucher at Chalons, 
llonaparte, faithful to the project indicated in his letter to the 
Empress, of marching towards liis fortresses, to draw off the 
Allies from Paris, l.a.l ir to the Dizier ; the movement of 
Prince Sehwavtze 'g on V nry kept him in the delusion that 
liis project wa-s in y an ' succeeding. To have followed him 
aP a v;; u? iu’'''»st iecovery of his precise views was not 
uai.era;. '‘hv- to ■ -i;' was the counter-movement he 

ooviouc'. i ...I ' '>!<•' u wif" fornu'd to undertake it, 

tii-id ,^ o>’r ■) /^-!th, 1'leld-Alai'shal Blucher re- 

iv i.'j; V, So"ereign, as well as from the 

p.'!-;., i ' .‘y as w’ell as the grand army, 

. *■. ' ■'..'•i. . j-'J ittdy on that point, leaving a 

jjc Ih.KM .v. ... r,. j'iopt'i'yl VVinzingerodo, .to watch 

..no 'UM’-.o'’''/'■ 'i, • .ji'per' s and Prince Schwartzen- 

. uead-quuriers vv.ii^j'li’.no’iiKcU for the following day to 
'"o Qiaiii) is',*. a- ’ ^‘ su’shal Blucher’s at Etoges. 
. '•''lie » ,rpf ' Ma.'ii- ... ant? iV.J'»--tier w'cro su)>posod at this time 
t< h( nea» one .>t liiesc Marshal Bliicher commenced 

hi. TDi,•• •.•, v.j'iy ill iho morning, and at alamt 8 o’clock a column 
f f • ■ ..e-iuy’a baggage was observed to he moving across the 
great -m) of C!haloiis towards Fert; Champeiioiso. It was by 
CJantain liarris, the Aide-de-camp of Sir Charles Stew'art, and 
whom lie bad attached tome, this body of the enemy was first dis¬ 
ci.voreu. The hei. ‘ f ile advanced guard of ca.Talry was ordered 
to rcoonnoitr'i it, i..id was followed by the remainder ; th^j^n- 
\ov was attacked nX 1 taken, and with it about 800 pri^ners. 
At a verx sj ■> - frp’* it another column was observed, 

l oiisisr-^ig (v« • ,''1* aiiij. -llery. The capture of this re- 

qiim\r iY'H ./s ; .0)f„^.'^xy, moying suddenly, had faced 
about ftraia. \v no . the preceding day, and, so. large 

a body of th. ^-Valry ^-kving been detached, there was only the 
small corps wl'iC.V had formed the rear-guard to immediately 
bring forward. The whole of this was ordered forward, but 
C’ ht squadrons, with about 200 Cossacks, were all thftt*Ge- 
' KortF, who commanded the cavalry, could at first*get up : 
witx lihcse he proceeded; I followed their movements. The 
iniant of Marshal’s Blucher’s army was at this time several 
miles behind- out <Jf all sight or observation of what might be 
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likely to pass ; no time was lost by General Korff in approach¬ 
ing the enemy’s column, which appeared to consist of a force of 
about 5000 men. A resolution was immediately taken to 
charge them; the enemy, however, formed into one large 
hollow oblong square, having his guns in the centre ; there M'as 
a chariot, with a lady in it, conspicuous amongst the guns and 
ammunition carts which filled up the’ greater paii; of the centre. 
Ill this disposition the column continued it^ march, the openness 
of the country admitting it to move in almost any direction 
which the Commander might please. It was not until the 
cavalry were preiwired to make a charge that the column sus¬ 
pended its movement. It had disregarded the occtasional galling 
fire of the Cossacks, who suiTounded, approached, and fired their 
pieces at it in the. most daring manner ; but advantage was 
taken of a piece of ground where the column became a little 
lengthened out and broken, to make a charge upon it. General 
Korlf ordered the attack, and the cavalry rushed on with the 
utmost impetuosity ; but they wore received by so steady a fin? 
both of the artillery, which had been brought uji in intcnals 
made for it, as well as musketry, that no imprc'Ssioii could be 
ipade; the cavalry found themselves compelled to retreat out of 
the range of the fire, and to wait for some more favourable 
opportunity. Several desultory attacks were afterwards made, 
as the nature of the gi’ound, which sometimes compelled the 
enemy*to form into three or four stjuares instead of one exti?n- 
sive oblong, adillittcd, but w'ithout any other effect than that of 
a fe^ men on either side killed or wounded. In the mean 
while a further 8uj)poi1; of the Uussian cc alry came up, under 
the command of General VasilIchikoff'; and it w'as determined 
that another charge should l)e made. The sjiine disposition of 
the cavalry took plac(; as befi>re, and the enemy awaited with 
equal firmness its approach. The charge was ordered, made, 
and for some time resolutely persevered in; but the enemy’s 
artillery, combined with the fire of their infantry, offered a too 
powerM means of resistance. The.most harassing fire was 
howevbr. kept up by the skirmisbere and Ae Cossacks, and tlu* 
enemy ^liged by the positions which the cavalry, ever drcling 
round it, took up, to deviate from the lino of march ^ich it 
would hdVe taken if left wholly to itself Some hours thus 
passed. Tl^e enemy had a great superiority' of numbers over 
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tlio force by wWch it was tbtis harassed ; but \lus superiority 
was of no avail, except for mere defensive purposes, against 
the arm by which they were pursued. To delay and interrupt 
their march, and cut off all stragglers, until guns or infantry 
could be brought up, were now the chief objects of the two 
Russian Generals. ' 

Upon a sudden the noise of a'very distant cannonade was 
heard in the direction where it was supposed the army under 
Prince Schwartzenberg might be moving. Anxious to learn 
the cause, I rode on as fast as I could, follawed only by a 
Cossack orderly, to the highest piece of ground which lay in 
the direction whence the cannonading had been heard, with the 
ho|)C of being enabled to discover the smoke, and thus to fix 
the point where the troops might be ^gaged. I rode up very 
suddenly to the -top of a high mound, being at this time alniost 
out of sight .of our own cavalry and the enemy’s division which 
it was following, when, at only a few hundred yards liefore me, 
at the top of another height, I observed a large group of 
mounted officers, with several orderlies and other attendants, 
designating that some distinguished person must be amongst 
them. I could enterfcuri little doubt but that the party mu^t 
have cxmic from Prince Schwartzenberg’s array. I approached 
them, however, with some degree 5f caution until I could dis¬ 
tinguish precisely who they werq, when, suddenly struck with 
the appearance of one amongst them, I exclaimed, in a tone of 
voice loud enough to be heard by him and the persons witli him, 
“Ah! e’est Ic Feld Marechal Comte de Wrede.” I had only 
seen Comte dc Wrede once before, but his figure and dress 
M'cre so conspicuous, being distinguishable also by wearing a 
very large feather or plume of feathers in his hat, as to cause 
him to bo instantly .recognised by me. Finding himself thus 
spoken of by name, he immediately replied, “ Oui, Monsieur, 
ct qui etes v.ous done ?” “ Je suis le Colonel Anglais attache 

a Tarm^e du Marechal Bliicher.” “ Et qu’est-ce corps que je 
vois la ?” “ C’est I’avant garde de Tarmee du Marechal, qui 

attaque une division de I’ennemi.” “ Et voila la grande aftnee,” 
immediately replied the Field Marshal Comte de Wrede, point¬ 
ing with his hand to a body of cavalry which appeared at a 
considerable distance in an opposite direction to thaf in which 
I had come, and which I had not before oliseiyed i and thus it 
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was precisely tiiat the junction between the grand army under 
the command of Prince Schwartzenberg and that of Field 
Marshal Bliicher first took place—a junction from which all that 
remained of hope for the fortunes of Bonaparte immediately fled. 
Comte de Wrede then interrogated me as to the foree of the 
enemy’s division which the Russian cavalry had been attacking, 
and why it had not been alrdady cut up and destroyed. I men¬ 
tioned to ■ him that repeated charges were made without effect. 
He exclaimed, “ C’etait une honte ; que cela ne devrait pas etre ; 
qu’on aurait dfli la detruire ; qu’il ne concevait pas comment cola 
ne fut pas fait.” He asked the names of the two Generals who 
had commanded. I told i^m Generals Korff and VasillchikofF, 
and that there had not appeared any want of good will on 
their part. Without loss of time, liowever, Comte de Wrede 
despatched immediately an officer of his staft’ to order up the 
first corps he might meet of his own cavalry (Bavarians) ; and 
not a long time elapsed before they joined, when Comte de 
Wrede assumed the direction of the combined .attack to be 
made by Generals Korff and Vasillchikoff’, as well as by the 
troops under his own orders. 

. I concluded that now an inevitable destruction awaited the 
French column.. Comte de Wrede gave his orders, and was 
forward also in advancing with his men, animating them by his 
example as well as by his wopds f but the steadiness and reso¬ 
lution of the commander of the French column was not to bo 
overcome. Tlie cavalry were received again with a well-served 
and steady fire of guns and musketry in every point where it 
was attempted to make an impression, and the failure'of the 
Comte de Wrede was as complete and full as that of the two 
Russian Generals had been. 

Fresh corps of cavalry now began to advance, and also a 
'numerous body of Cossacks ; and very soon there came up the 
Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia, attended by the 
officers of their respective suites, by Lord Cathcart, Sir Charles 
Stewart, and Lord Burghersh. Prince Schwartzenberg also 
soon ca:Qae up. 

This was the only occasion where I ever recollected to have 
seen the Emperor Alexander assume a personal command in 
any of tlie battles where 1 had been present near liim, or had 
heard what his conduct upon other occasions had been. Anxious 
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only to supply the means by which the Generals who commanded 
his troops were enabled to accomplish their successes—readily 
always yielding to place his troops under the orders of the most 
distinguished officers of the day, without regard to the Generals 
under whom they were thus placed being under any tic of per¬ 
sonal or of public service towards him—forward himself never¬ 
theless in every affair, and active in personally ordering forward 
the reserves of his own guard wherever they could be advan¬ 
tageously employed—he still acted so upon all occasions as never 
to attempt to strip a single leaf from the laurels of the general 
officers to whom the command of his troops had been intrusted, 
but to leave wholly with them the merit of every exploit. 

A sudden and unexpected union of different bodies from the 
two main armies having however upon this occasion taken place, 
it might have become difficult to determine upon whom the 
chief command should fall. Howsoever this may be, he at once 
assiimed it, saw the difficulty of crushing a body of infantry 
who h^d given proofs of their being so resolutely disposed, so 
well commanded, and were at the same time so advantageously 
formed, and having artillery .also to defend themselves, by ca¬ 
valry attacks alone. Uis first thought, therefore, was to order 
up some batteries of horae artillery. The moment these came up 
the situation of the enemy’s column became evidently hopeless. 
Showers of grape-shot were fjoused in amongst them ; and in a 
very short tiipe one of the battalions, or rather a number of men 
equal to about one strong battalion, became separated from the 
rest and dragged a little in the rear. They also formed a 
square ; but on the first approach of a body of cavalry to attack 
them they suddenly grounded their arms, and the commanding 
officer moved forward to declare that they surrendered them¬ 
selves as prisoners. I was near the Emperor Alexander at this 
moment. He desired the commanding officer to come up, and 
said to him, “ Vous vous etes conduit en brave homme,” shook 
him by the hand, and then gave directions that he and his men 
might be taken proper care of. 

To save an unnecessary effusion of human blood, was now 
obviously the desire of the Emperor Alexander. He directed 
Colonel Rappetel, the aide-de-camp of General Moreau, to ad- 
vance towards the French column, and to offer them Ms pro¬ 
tection if they would surrender themselves. Rappetel advanced 
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towards them, waving a white handkerchief in his hand. A 
momentary suspension of the fire and attack on the part of the 
allied troops ensued. lie was received, however, by a shot from 
the enemy, and immediately fell. 

It was obvious that all kind of parley was useless. The 
artillery again opened their fire. The shattered, broken, 
and nqjv entirely disordered column, wliich at every step it 
advanced left a broad track of dead and wounded men behind 
it, could hardly oppose any resistance to the immense body 
of cavalry by which it was surrounded; and one general 
overwhelming charge—accompanied by the so well known 
and, as it too frequently proved to the French, tremendous 
“ hourrah ” — of the Cossacks ensued. Those alone escaped 
from the blows who were hemmed. up in the centre, and 
protected by the mangled bodies of the men in the foremost 
ranks, which strewed the ground so thickly that iimther the 
long pikes of the Cossacks and Lancers nor the swords of the 
Dragoons could reach beyond them. Every one present had 
joined in this general charge, and such wtis its impetuosity that 
many individuals were wounded even by the weapons of their 
own men. Colonel Campbell was run through the body by 
the pike of a Cossack, who, from the difference of his dress, had 
taken him for a French oilier. I had myself advanced with 
one of the foremost divisions of cdvalry, and was close to the 
enemy’s column when the general attack and slaughter, or 
rather carnage, commenced. The blood rushed to my face, 
and I blushed for my very nature as a man at witnessing the 
scene of carnage which ensued. Every individual was instantly 
cut down or transfixed by the pikes of the Cossacks and Lancers ; 
and nothing actually saved the whole body from destruction 
but the physical impossibility of reaching, by any means, the 
persons who wore collected in the centre. The lady in the 
carriage was amongsf the persons whose lives were saved; 
but a melancholy lot, it is too much to be feared, afterwards 
befel her.* 

• _ _ 

* Lord Londonderry states that the lady was young and l)oautiful, and 
the wife of a French Colonel; that, seeing her seized by throe liashhirs, 
who wore carrying her o/F, he rushed forward and rescued her, andf giving 
her in charge to his own orderly, directed her to be taken to a place 
of safety. “ TQie orderly accordingly put her cn croupe, and rode oft 
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No efforts were certainly wanting, on the part of the Emperor 
Alexander, the King of Prussia, Prince .Schwartzenberg, or 
any of the superior officers present, to stay the impetuosity of 
the mixed bands of troops by which the charge had been made, 
after the first work of slaughter had been done, and the most 
earnest attention was shown to save as many lives as possible. 
General Pacthod, it was now first ascertained, was the French 
officer by whom the enemy’s column had been- commanded. 
General Amey was also in command of a' division. Tlieir lives, 
with those of several officers and a niunerous body of men. which 
still lay collected in a large mass in the centre, were saved. 
Tliey afterwards filed past the Emperor Alexander ; and although 
I was not near him on that occasion, I found he had addressed 
the same consolatory language to them as he had done to the 
commanding officer of the first square that had surrendered. 
It was, I believe, to the humanity of Sir Charles Stewart that 
the lady in the carriage wfis indebted for the first acts of atten¬ 
tion she received. The carriage, when it became separated from 
the square, was placed under a guard, and protection assured to 
her. Night, however, had come on before it was possible for 
any one to reach FereUChampenoise, the only place which offeivd 
any cover for*the night. I'he carriage might have been found, 
but the lady was, I believe, never a^rwards heard of. Thus 
terminated this remarkable day. • 

I am, «S;c. H. Lowe. 


No. 15. 

To Majob-Gknebal Sib Hudson Lowe. 

Sir, Paris, April 14, 1814. 

It is with great satisfaction I transmit to you a letter I 
have received from Colonel Thiele, aide-de-eamp to his Prussian 
Majesty, accompanying the decoration of the Prussian Order of 

towards Fere Champonoise; but he was attacked on tile road by a Tciwious 
band of Cossacks, pierced through, and left for dead, while the ruffians 
seized iiic lady, who was never more heard of, though the Emperor of 
Russia,'who was greatly moved by the incident, made the utmost efforts 
to discover what had become of her .”—War in Qfurmany and France, 
pp. 288,289j cited by Alison, Ui»t. qf Europe, vol. x. p. 344 (second edit.)! 
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Merit, which liis Majesty has been pleased to confer on you as 
a mark of his- apprpbation of your gallant and distinguished 
services during the period you were attached to the army under 
the command of Field Marshal Bliicher. 

1 have the honour, &c. 

Charles Stewart, Ideut.-Gencral. 


No. 16. 

To ms Excellency General Sir Charles Stewart. —(Transl.) 

Sir, Paris, Aiml 11,1814. 

His Majesty the King my master, wishing to manifest 
his sense of the services and exertions of General Lowe, who has 
been hitherto attached to the Silesian army during tliis war, is 
therefore desirous of conferring ujion him the Order of Merit; 
but as die General has already returned to England, I have it. 
in command from his Majesty to request that you will have the 
goodne^ to take cliarge of the enclosed insignia, and forward 
them to him. 

I have the honour, &c. V. Thiele. 


No. 17. 

To Major-General Sir Hudson Lowe. 

Dear General Lowe, Paris, May 18,1814. 

I liad not an opportunity to acquaint you yesterday- tliat 
the Emperor of Russia was pleased to express liimself to me in 
the most gracious terms on the subject of all your services since 
your arrival at Kalisli, and throughout the campaign which fol¬ 
lowed that period. His Imperial Majesty added that he had 
spoken fully on the same topic to Field-Marshal Bliicher, and 
had ordered a decoration to be sent to you in token of his 
esteem. I beg leave to congratulate you ip anticipation on this 
well-earned marlLpf the sense entertained here of your merit 
and-services; anoPif it shall be your wish, I will lose no time in 
asking the permission of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
that you may accept and wear the Order which is to be sent to 
you for mifitary servica 

I have the honour, «&c. 


Cathcart, General. 



Kos. 18, ip. 
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. No. 18. 

To Majob-Geneisal Sib Hudson Lowe,—(T ransl.) 

My dear General, 

It is with particular satisfaction I have to announce to 
you that the Emperor of all the Russias lias been pleased to 
confer upon you the Order of St. George, fourth class, as 
you will see by the enclosed letter from Prince Volkonsky. In 
conveying to you this agreeable information, I beg to renew to 
you the assurances of my true regard and gratitude for the 
services which you have rendered to me during the preceding 
campaigns. 

I am, «&c. Blucueu. 


No. 19. 

To Majoe-Generai, Sib Hudson IiOWE. —(Transl.) 

My dear General, HirscliWg, in Silesia, Nov, 23, 1814. 

. It is with the greatest satisfaction, my very dear and 
very honoured. General, that I have received your letter of the 
15th of September, which tells me that you have still preserved 
the remembrance of a man who is infinitely attached to you, 
and who hi the course of a memorable campaign, if there ever 
were- one, has learnt to appreciate your rare military talents, 
your profound judgment on the great operations of war, and 
your imperturbable sanff froid in the day of battle. These rare 
qualities and your honourable character will link me to you 
eternally. You may always pride yourself. General, on having 
belonged to the small number of those who opposed to timid 
counsels a firmness not to be shaken by the reverses we sus¬ 
tained ; and you have never departed from the conviction that 
to bring Europe back to a just and equitable equilibrium, and to 
overthrow the government of Imperial Jacobinism, its capital 
ought to be seized. Without that tliere is no ikfety. Hhppily 
the event has justified your calculations. The four Allied 
Powers are, thanks to God, still in the best intelligence. Tliat 
which most disquiets France is the formation of our "new Low 
Countries—of that formidable bastion which so efife^tually takes 
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ilhflank any invasion which France might project upon Germany, 
and-which at- the same time serves as a tete de 'pom.t for your 
passage by sea. But although our opinions coincide regarding 
the new state of the Low Countries, and the interest which we 
Prussians ought to take in it, still I cannot but take a different 
view from yours as to the cession to it of the Gennanic States 
between the Moselle, the Meuse, and the Rhine. That which 
we have won with difficulty from the hands of a turbulent neigh¬ 
bour, we must not cede* anew to another foreign state* Ger¬ 
many is a purely defensive country, and therefore, considering 
its pacific nature, cannot be sufficiently aggrandised. If these 
provinces fall to our lot, we will try to bd your good neighbours, 
connected with you as strongly by the sentiment of national- 
gratitude as by sound political views and well-understood self- 
interest. 

Your appointment, my dear General, must place you in con¬ 
tinual rel|Jion with the Dulse of Wellington. You would oblige 
me infinitely by being the medium of presenting to that hero 
the sentiments of respectful homage .winch 1 feel for him. By 
the circumspection with which he conducted the war in the 
Peninsula, he prepared and led to that state of things which 
enabled Europe to emancipate herself; and it was after his fine 
campaign against Masstma that they began in Russia to believe 
in the possibility of resistance, and commenced making prepa¬ 
rations for it. Grateful posterity will count the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington among the benefactors of the human race. 

Lieut.-Gen. Count de Gneisenau. 


No. 20. 

DECLARATtON OF THE PLF.inPOTENTIARIE8 OF THE ALLIED ^OWERS 

ASSEMBLED IN CONOKESS AT-VlBNNA, MaBCH 13, 1815. 

• 

Les Puissances aui out signe le Traitd de Paris, r^unies en 
Congi^s d Vieiirc, informces de Tevasion de Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte et de son entree a main armee en France, doivent a leur 
propre dignite et a I’interfit de I’ordre social une declaration 
solennelle des sentimens que cet evenement leur a fait 
eprouver. , 
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En rompant ainsi la Convention qui I’avait etabli a Tile 
d’Elbe, Buonaparte detruit le seul titre legal auquel son 
existence se trouvait attachee. En reparaissant en France, 
avec des projets de troubles et de bouleversemens, il s’est 
prive lui-meme de la protection des lois, et a manifesto a la 
face de I’univers qu’il ne saurait y avoir ni paix ni trcve 
avec lui. 

Les Puissances declarent, en consequence, que Napolwn 
Buonaparte s’est place hors des relations ciAriles et sociales, et 
que, conune ennemi et perturbateur du repos du monde, il s’est 
livre a la vindicte publique. 

Elies declarent, en ineme terns, que, fermemcnt r&olues de 
maintenir intact le Traite de Paris du 30 Mai, 1814, et les 
dispositions sanctionnees par ce traite, et celles qu’elles ont 
arretees ou qu’elles arreteront encore pour le completer et le 
consolider, elles emploiront tons leurs moyens et reuniront tous 
leurs efforts pour que la paix generale, objet des vodux de 
I’Europe et but constant de leurs travaux, ne soit pas troublee 
de nouveau, et pour la garantir de tout attentat qui menace- 
rait de rcplonger les peuples dans les desordres et les malheurs 
des revolutions. • 

Et quoiqu’intimemcnt persuades que la France entiere, se ral- 
liant autour de son Souverain legitime, fera ince^ammcnt rentrer 
dans le neant eette demiere tentative d’un delire criminel et. 
ibipuis^nt, tous les Souverains de I’Europe, animes des memes 
sentimens et guid& par les memes principes, d^larent, que si, 
centre tout calcul, il pouvait resulter de cet evenement un 
danger reel quelconque, ils seraient prets a donner au Boi de 
France et a la nation Franqaise, ou a tout autre Gouvemement 
attaque, des que la demandc en serait formee, les secours 
necessaires pour retablir la tiranquillite publique, et a faire 
cause commune centre tous ceux qui entreprendraient de la 
compromettre. 

La pr<^nte Declaration, inseree au Protocole du Congres 
reuni i Vienne dans sa seance du 13 Mars 1815, sera rendue 
pubhque. ^ 

Fait et certide veritable par les Plenipotentiaires des huit 
Puissances dgnataires du Traite de Paris, a Vienne le 13 Mars 
1815. 
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jSuivent les signatures dans I’ordre alphabetique des Cours:— 


Autriche {— 

Le Prince de Mettemich. 
Le Baron de Wessenberg. 

Espagne;— 

P. Gomez Labrador. 

France;— 

Le Prince de Talleyrand. 
Le Due de Dalberg. 
Latour Dupin. 

Le Comte 'Alexis de 
Noailles. 

Grande Bretagne ;— 
Wellington. 

Clancarty. 

Catbeart. 

Stewart. 


PORTDGAI.:- ■ 

Le Comte de Palmella. 
Saldanba. 

Lobo. 

Prusse :— 

Le Prince de Hardenberg.. 
Le Baron de Humboldt. 
Bussie ;— 

Le Comte de Basoum- 
owaky. 

Le Comte de Stackel- 
berg. 

Le Comte de Nesselrode. 
StreDE; 

Loewenbielm. 


No. 21. 

To Major-Gf-nebal Sib Hudson Lowe. 

My dear General, ^ Liege, April 22, 1815. 

I bare many acknowledgments to make for tbe letter 
you were so good as to write to me, and many more to repeat 
fof tbe kindness of your introduction to this bead-quarters, 
which has obtained me many personal attentions. I should fail 
in doing your friends here justice were I to deny myself the 
pleasure of assuring you of their esteem and attachment, which 
they profess too earnestly and frankly not to make it very ac¬ 
ceptable for its sincerity. The Dutch insinuation that our eyes 
were directed to our shipping was distinctly denied in Lord 
Wellington’s letter to General Gneisenau, in whidi he said that 
the present position of the Prussians on the Meuse and Sambre 
would induce him in any operations to make common cause. 
Among other officers who hear reports without having access 
to official information, I have used your hint usefully; and 1 
beg, as the greatest favour you can confer on me, that at |my 
leisure yoq can spare you will do me the kindness to continue 
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-these advictes, which, in a new situation which you know so well, 
are very valuable. General Gncisenau told me his project had 
been approved by the King, but that he’ heard from Vienna 
there were likely to be so many delays that he did not think 
operations cotild commence before the middle of June; and that, 
however good his principle for a campaign to Paris might have 
been then, that delay might now require a complete alteration 
or great modification in his plan. He did not state what these 
were likely to be, but he considers the undertaking against 
Napoleon as every day more serious from the leisure of pre¬ 
paration and influence over the national mind wliich this sus¬ 
pension of operations will aftbrd him. There is a proclamation 
of the King from Berlin of the 15th, stating the grounds of the 
war with Napoleon, General MiiflBing tells me he has sent to 
head-quarters information of the state of the country between 
the Moselle and the Meuse. It is so thinly inhabited and so 
poor that, if Belgium does not assist in subsisting the troops this 
side the Meuse, and that operiations are for a length of time 
suspended, there will be considerable difficulty in finding food 
for them. Prince Bliicher is in excellent spirits and gotwl health: 
he lias written to the Duke announcing his intention of paying* 
him a visit. If* the Duke does not anticipate him, I trust he 
will make a parade of his staflF to meet him on the road; and 
if there is any intention of this sort, and I am acquainted with 
it, I will take care that the hour of his arrival at Brussels shall 
be accurately known. May 1 request you will let one of your 
officers make out for me the pew composition of the army, and 
a copy of the general orders relative to the officers on the staff, 
and what number and quality of troops have arrived since the 
10th? 

Excuse these troublesome questions, and believe me, &c. 

H. Hardinge. 


No. 22. 

Convention’BETWBEN Great Britain, Austria, Russia, andI’Sussia. 

On the 2nd of August^ 1815, the following Convention be¬ 
tween Great Britain, Austria;, Bussia, and Prussia, respecting 
Bonaparte, wag tigned at Paris;— 


2 F 2 
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*“ Napoleon Buonaparte being in the power of the Allied Sove¬ 
reigns, then" Majesties the King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor 
of Russia, and the King of Prussia, have agreed, in virtue of 
the stipulations of the Treaty of the 25th of March, 1815, upon 
the measures most proper to render all enterprise impossible, on 
his part, against the repose of Europe. 

“ Art. 1. Napoleon Buonaparte* is considered by the Powers 
who have signed the Treaty of the 25th of March last as their 
prisoner. 

“ Art. 2. His custody is especially intrusted to the British 
Government. The choice of the place, and of the measures 
which can best secure the object of the present stipulation, is 
reserved to his Britannic Majesty. 

“ Art. 3. The Imperial Courts of Austria and of Russia, 
and the Royal CoOTt of Prussia, are to appoint Commissioners 
to proceed to and abide at the place which the Government of 
his Britannic Majesty shall have assigned for the residence of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, and who, without being responsible for 
his custody, will assure themselves of his presence. 

’ “ Art. 4. His Most Christian Majesty is to be invited, in 
the name of the four abeve-mentioned Courts,' to send in the 
like manner a French Commissioner to the place of detention of 
Napoleon Buonaparte. • 

“ Art. 5. His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland binds himself to fulfil the engage¬ 
ments which fall to liim by the prraent Convention. 

“ Art. G. "The present Convention sliall be ratified, and the 
ratification sluill be exchanged, within fifteen days, or sooner if 
possible. 

“ In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the presejit Convention, and have afiSxed thereto the seals of 
their arms.” 
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No. 23. 

IN8TR0CT1ONB TO SlB HUDSON LoWB. 

Sir, War Department, Septc'ml>er 12, 1815. 

1. My letter of the 24th of July informed you tliat his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent had been pleased to com¬ 
mand that the charge of Napoleon Buonaparte’s person should 
be intrusted to you. 

2. The island of St. Helena was fixed upon as the place of his 
future residence; and as it was found advisable to remove him 
from the ports of this country before you could arrive from 
Marseilles, the immediate charge of Buonaparte’s person was 
confided to Rear-Admiral Sir George Cockburn, who was upon 
the point of sailing to assume the naval command at the (’ape 
of Good Hope and St. Helena. 

3. I enclose, for your information and guidance, the copy of 
a Memorandum which I addressed .upon this occasion to the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, and upon which Sir George 
Cockbum’s instructions, as far as they regarded Napoleon 
Buonaparte, were founded. 

4. I have little to add to the directions which are contained 
in this Memoraudum; and you will observe them as the genera! 
principles by which your conduct is? to be regulated. Many 
things, however, must be determined by local circumstances; 
and the experience which I have already had of your judgment 
and discretion makes me repose this most important trust, witli- 
out apprehension, in your hands. You will observe, that the 
desire of his Majesty’s Government .is to allow every indulgence 
to General Buonaparte which may be compatible with the entire 
security of his person; that he should not by any means eScape, 
or hold communication with any person whatever (excepting 
through your agency), must be your unremitted care; and 
these points being made sure, - every resource and amusement 
which may serve to reconcile Buonaparte to his confinement may 
be permitted. 

5. Upon your arrival at St. Helena you will receive the chafgc 
of General Buonaparte from Sir George Cockburn; and a5 he will 
remain in the naval command upon that station, and naval com¬ 
bination may be so essential towards precluding the escape of 
Buonaparte or his followers, you will concert with .§jr George 
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Ojckburn all the necessary measures of precaution, and will study 
to maintain the most perfect harmony between the naval and 
military services. 

6. You may be assured of the support and prompt attention 
of his Majesty’s Government, and the most liberal construction 
will be given to the measures which you may find it necessary to 
adopt under unforeseen or actual circumstances. 

7. It was considered essential that you should hold the civil 
as well as military government of St. Helena; and the East 
India Company have acceded to the wishes of Ilis Majesty’s 
Government on this head. As the affairs of the island must 
be constantly interwoven with the duties of your military com¬ 
mand, and with your arrangements regarding the persons 
confined in the island, it is considered advisable that your cor¬ 
respondence should be addressed, through the Secret Committee 
of the Court of l^irectors, to the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
President of the Board of Control for Indian Affairs, and you 
will receive through the same channel your future instructions,*- 
as well in regard to what concerns Napoleon Buonaparte as to 
what relates to the afiairs of St. Helena ; but in the event of any 
remarkable occurrence which it may be of importance for his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent’s Government to be apprized 
of, as well for its own information as for that of the great con¬ 
tinental Powers who feel anjnterest in the safe custody of the 
person of Buonaparte, you will address your communication 
direct to me. 

8. It only remains for me to inform you that four •Commis¬ 
sioners, named by the sovereigns of Austria, Russia, France, 
and Prussia, are to reside in St. Helena, in order that these 
Powers may receive from time to time direct reports of the 
security of Buonapjgrte’s person. These Commissioners will not 
be furnished with any power to interfere in the measures you 
may find it expedient to pursue. They will be simply tlie 
correspondents of their respective courts. It is hardly necessary 
that I should recommend your showing every attention and 
civilily t» the persons who may be employed upon this duty. 

I have, &c. 

Bathurst. 

* All Sir Hudson Lowo’s instructions resiMscting Napoleon were, however, 
sent to him hy Eatl Bathurst. 
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No. 24. 

A l’Amibal Sib Geobob Cookbubh. 

Monueur I’Amiral, , St®* H^ldne, Novombre 5, 1815. 

Gomme vous Stes charge de tout ce qui nous conceme, 
j’ai rhonneur de vous adresser une note sur la maniere dont 
le service s’est fait jusqu’ici pres de I’Empereur. Je vous ccrirai 
quelquefois sur ce qui nous est relatif. 

Je vous prie d’agreer, &c., 

Le Grand Mar^chal Cte. Bertrand. 

Notb. 

L’Empereur s’est embarque a bord du Bellerophon, cn rade 
de rile d’Aix, le 15 Juillet: il est reste sur ce batiment sans 
debarquer jusqu’au 7 Aout, ou il a ete mis a bord du Northum¬ 
berland, qui a fait voile pour Ste. Helene, et a mouillc dans la 
rade, le 15 Octobre a 9 heures du matin, et est reste en rade le 
15 et le 16. Le 17 a 8 heures du soir, apres un embarquement 
de 95 jours, I’Empereur, accompagne de I’Amiral Sir G. Cock- 

bum et du Grand Marshal, est descendu en ville dans un hotel 

•* 

garni, ou il a occupe une chambre, le reste de la maison ctant 
occupe par les officiers et autres perscftines de la suite. 

Le lendemain, 28, a 6 heures du matin, il est monte a cheval 
avec I’Amiral et le Grand Marshal pour visiter Longwood, oil 
il a dejeune chez le Lieutenant du Gouvemeur. 

A son retour il s’est arrete a deux milles de la ville, a I’cxtrti- 
mite de la vall^, ou il a pr^ere demeurer dans une cliambre 
que I’Amiral avait fait preparer, vu qu’en ville sa maison n’avait 
ni cour ni jardin pour se promener. 

L’Empereur est encore aujourd’hui dans le meme logement. 
Il y eat mal, pareeque le pavilion ue contient qu’une seule 
chsmbre, ou il est oblige de coucher, de manger, de travailler, 
et de se tenir toute la joumee. Le Comte de Las Cases et son 
fils occupent une petite chambre en haut. 

Apres un aussi long embarquement, il eAt ete a d^irer que. 
I’Emporeur pfit avoir un baii^ mais cela a ^te impossible dans 
le lo^ actuel, par le manque de toutes choses. 

Il serait nmscsssaire- que I’Emji^reur pht monter a cheval. Il 
faudrait pour cela quelque chevaux de selle que ses gens soigne- 
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raient; un pour Im, un autre pour Tofficier de sa suite, et un 
troisieme pour son domestique. 

Apres avoir ete trois semaines a bord du Bellerophon avec 
nos armes et avec tons les egards diis a I’Empereur et a nos 
rangs, on nous a desarmes contre toute justice, et centre I’usagc 
meme de la guerre, suivi envers des oflSciers generaux. L’Ami- 
ral vient de nous rendre nos epees, mais a la condition de ne 
point nous en servir, attendu que nous devons toujours nous 
considerer comme prisonniers de guerre. 

EfFectivement, nous ne pouvons communiquer avec le pavilion 
qu’habite I’Empereur sans etre accompagnes par un sergent, et 
I’Empereur s’y est tiuuve environne de plantons et d’officicrs de 
service. Les plantons ont ete depuis retires. II est bien a desirer 
que Ton se conduise vis a vis de I’Empereur de maniere a eloigner 
de sa pensee le souvenir de I’horrible position oti il se trouve. 
Elle eat telle, on ose le dire, que les pcuples barbares en seraicnt 
touches et y auraient %ard. 

' On ne peut craindre qu’on puisse s’echapper de ce rocher 
presque partout inabordable. Ne pourrait-on pas, si on le juge 
necessaire, augmenter les postes sur le rivage, et nous permettre 
de nous promener dans Tile sans contrainte ? 

II serait egalement a desirer que nous puissions nous trouver 
loges a cote de I’Empereuf, afin de pouvoir lui tenir compagnie. 

Le Graijd Maui^cuai. Cte. Bertrand. 


No. 25. 

A r/AuiiiAL SiB Gbobor Cockbuhn. 

Monsieur, Longwood, ce 21 D^cembre, 1815. 

Notre position a Longwood, quelqu’afireuse qu’elle soit, 
n’exciterait de notre part aucune plainte, et nous saurions la 
supporter avec la resignation du martyre, si Ton ne manquait 
continuellement aux egards dAs a nos rangs et a notre malheur. 
Si ^ ‘Finjustice qu’a commise votre Gouvernement, d’envoyer 
I’Empeleur Napol^n a St. Hel^e, au mepris de tons les droits 
des nations, cc qui causera Tindignation de tons les ages et dc 
tons les peuples, on a ajoute celle de nous releguer sur le point 
de rile le ^plus sauvage, du moins devions-nous esperer que 
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nous y trouverions les consolations dont vos Ministres n’avaient 
ose nous priver, et cependant chaque jour on restreint davan- 
tage les communications avec Ics habitans qu’autorisent celle de 
VOS instructions que vous m’avez communiquee. 

Vous aviez determine que nous pouvions nous promener dans 
toutes les parties de Tile, en etant accompagne par un officier 
Anglais ou par le Docteur O’Meara, Chirurgien de la Marine 
Boyale Anglaise, et place par vous a Longwood. Le General 
Gourgaud s’est fait accompagner par cet officier dans une visitc 
au Gouvemeur a Plantation House. CTetait se conformer aux 
regies fixees par vous; cependant vous avez blame Monsieur 
O’Meara, et des le lendemain avez mis a I’ordre des troupes, 
qu’il n’etait plus opte a nous accompagner, et que nous ne pour- 
rions d^ormais sortir de I’enceinte de Longwood sans etro 
escortes par un officier, qui chaque fois vous desfgneriez au 
Major du camp. 

II etait convenu avec vous, Monsieur, qu’un Franqais rem- 
plirait a la grille de Longwood les functions de Suisse, et que 
les scntinelles lui adresseraient les visitcurs, pour qu*il leur 
apprit si elles scraient reques. C’etait leur prouver qu’elles 
pourraient venir librement. J’ai, en consequence, ecrit a Mpn- 
seur le Capitaine du 53me regiment de garde a I.ongwood pour 
le prier de donner la consigne, qiw? les personnes qui se presen- 
teraient en visitc fussent dirigecs sur le parloir oii je plaqais le 
Suisse. Mais alors j’ai appris, a mon grand etonnement, qu’il’ 
etait expressement defendu de venir a Longwood rendre visite a 
I’Empereur ou si aucun de nous sans un passepoH de vous. Se 
pourrait-il done que Ton nous eut envie jusqu’a la faible conso¬ 
lation qui pourrait procurer la societe de quclques individus 
comme nous relegues dans ce desert, et celle de quelques uns 
des habitans qui souveBt nous ont temoigne le desir de nous 
voir? Les officiers du 53me, campes a cinq cents pas de I.ong- 
wood, voulaient y venir; cette permission leur a ete refusee. 
Vous m’avez assure hier, Monsieur, si je I’ai bien compris, que 
cet ordre n’etait donne que par la crainte qu’on ne vfnt impor- 
tuner I’Empereur; jamais cependant sa Majeste ne s’est ^ainte 
de ce genre d’importunit^ pendant son sejour a Briars; et cet 
inconvenient, s’il eflt existe, etait facile a eviter paa- des mesures 
de service interieur de domesticite. La ligne d’endfeinte parait 
avoir ete placee avec un soin particulier d’eviter ji’y renfermer 
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des maisons de campagne, qui, par leur position, auraient offert 
quelques buts de promenades. La ligne d’enceinte ne comprend 
enfin que des rochers arides et des ravins, que Toeil ne pent con- 
templer qu’avec horreur j la seule vegetation est celle des arbres 
a'gomme, qui ne donnent pas d’orabre. JJean est pen abon- 
dante, et est de mauvaise qualitc. Nous devions au moins 
esp^r de n’y etre pas expose aux desagremens que nous avions 
eprouve en ville par les erreurs continuelles des consignes, mais, 
quelques soin qu’officiers et soldats du 53me regiment mettent a 
les eviter, la multiplicite et la variation continuelle des ordres 
qu’ils reqoivent ont ete cause qu’ils n’ont pu empecher que ces 
d^gremens ne se soient deja renouvellcs deux fois. 

■ J’en appelle k vous, Monsieur, chaque jour n’apporte-t-il pas 
un cbangement a notre position, ou ne sommes-nous sujets qu’a 
des regies fixes ? L’Empereur est mal a Longwood, et il y est 
vivement incommode de Todeur de la peinture d’huile. Le 
climat est ici plus desagr&ble que dans tout le reste de I’lle; 
il regne un vent continuel, et il y plcut chaque jour. On y 
vit au milieu des nuages, et dans un atmosphere tres-humide. 
L’Empereur eprouve de Taltcration dans sa sante, et nous 
soufirons tous. Nous manquons de tout, et le peu de mobilicr 
mis a Longwood semble avoir ete compose des meubles vieillis 
dans les antichambres, et adcun domestique Franqais. A son 
arriv^ ici sa M^este m’avait charge d’aller acheter sur ses pro- 
pres funds lea meubles et linge qui nous manquent et pourraient 
se trouver dans les magasins de James Town. Des le lende- 
main j’appris que Monsieur Glover, votre secretaire, avait jnre- 
venu les mardiands qu’ils ne devaient rien me livrer. 

On trouve dans I’enceinte qu’il nous est pcrmis de parcourir 
quelques chevres sauvages et dca perdrix. Il nous etait agre- 
able de pouvoir chasser, et j’ai eu rhontieur de vous demander 
bier de nous rendre nos fusils de chasse, mais, si vous croyez, 
Monsdeur, ne pouvoir acc&ler a ma demande qu’en nous obli- 
geant de les rendre chaque soir au Capitaine de garde, nous 
prdferions que vous persistiez en ce que vous avez fait en ville a 
cet dgard au General Gourgaud. 

En resuVn^, Monsieur, je vous prie de vouloir bien me Sure 
connaitre votre reponse aux demandes ci-apres:— 

1. Que IVencante soit aggrandie, et que nous puissions aller 
librement chez Monsieur le Gouvemeur a Plantation House. 
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2. Que tout habitant de Tile ou tout officier du 53me regi¬ 
ment qui voudrait venir a Longwood, le puissent librement. 

3. Que le Docteur O’Meara ait, comme par le passe, la 
faculte de.aous accompagner; la defense qu’il en a requ ne 
pouvant etre qu’un affront egalement injurieux pour lui et pour 
nous. 

4. Qu’il nous soit permis d’aller en ville avec un officier 
Anglais, et qu’il soit egalement permis au maitre-d’hotel de la 
maison de I’Empereur, ou a tout autre domestique, d’aller en 
ville, etant accompagne d’utie ordonnance, chaque fois que cela 
sera necessaire, pour les approvisionnemens et les besoins de la 
maison. 

5. L’etablissement de Longwood, qui est peu sain et desagrd* 
able I’ete, sera intolerable I’hiver, et je demandc que nous puis- 
sions nous etablir dans la partie de I’lle oili il y a de la verdure, 
des sites moins affreux, et une temperature plus agreable et plus 
saine. 

J’aurais ete. Monsieur, vous porter moi-meme ces reclama¬ 
tions et ces demandes, s’il m’avait ete permis d’aller en ville, 
comme dans les premiers jours de notre airivee ici. 

Veuillez, Monsieur, recevoir les assurances, &c. 

Le Gj^n^hal Comte de Monthoujn. 


No. 26. 

To Major-Gknebal Siu HifiNBV Bunbuby, K.C.Ji., Ukdeb Secbetary 

OF State. 

British Hotel, Jermyn Street, 

Sir, January 13, 1816. 

Under the impression that many of the arrangements 
respecting Napoleon Bonaparte may fall under the consideration 
of Parliament at the ensuing session, 1 have been led to con¬ 
sider some points which appear not as yet to be sufficiently 
defined by my instructions, and which may jxirhaps require 
nothing less than parHamentary authority to convey a epecific 
instruction upon. 

Firstly. The precise nature and quality of his situation is not 
defined; wl^lier he is to be Qonsidered as a prisoner of war, 
as a state prisoner, or as a stranger voluntarily surrendering 
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himself to the free exercise of the authority of another Govern¬ 
ment over him, and liable in consequence to v?hatever rules and 
restrictions that Government may think fit to impose. 

Secondly. The point which it next appears of most import¬ 
ance to attend to, whether Napoleon Bonaparte is considered a 
prisoner of war, a prisoner of state, an outlaw, or designated by 
any other capacity whatever, is the support to be given to the 
officer who is to be cliarged with his custody a point of pecu¬ 
liarly delicate consideration where it seems expected that lenient 
regard, with a certain degree of personal liberty, is to be com¬ 
bined with absolute security. Even close confinement alone 
would not ensure absolute security, imless there are laws of the 
Utmost rigour against persons aiding or abetting in any way his 
escape. A law declaring it felony in any person whatever to 
be engaging in such an attempt, or even to hold communication 
with him or with the persons of his adliercuts, except with the 
authority of Government (in the same manner as it is declared 
treason to hold correspondence with an enemy, in which light 
he might still continue to be considered), would appear to me 
as a necessary check, as well against treachery on the part of 
apy persons who might be immediately near him, as against the 
pretensions of individuals who might otherwise cfmsider them¬ 
selves as, free agents, and under no other restriction in respect 
to holding communication with him and his adherents than 
what the guards of his person and other ocular restraints iftight 
impose upon them. It is in secret the most flagrant crimes arc 
committed, and it is not by watchings, but by penalties and 
punishments which await their discovery, that the commission of 
them is most securely guarded against. In respect to such a 
person as Napoleon Bonaparte, even the weakness, the ignorance, 
or the compassion of the persons around him, reqiiirc the strong¬ 
est checks which prohibitory laws can ordain to guard against 
their effects. 

It might appear a question even worth considering, whether 
it might not be advisable to declare the island of St. Helena, 
in all questions that relate in any respect to the care and cus¬ 
tody of Napoleon Bonaparte, in a state of martial law, and to 
give power for trying all offences tliat bear relation to* him ac¬ 
cordingly ;• though, following the dictates of my own opinion on 
the matter, I should much prefer a definite authority on all 
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points over ttiat of Taeing pennitted to exercise any kind of 
arbitrary jurisdiction whatever, particularly such as is usually 
practised under the ill-defined rulea of martial-law. 

The only case where I should feel desirous to have recourse 
to a military tribuna,! is that of an attempt being made by Na¬ 
poleon Bonaparte himself, or any of his followers, to exdte a 
mutiny on the island, or to draw oif any of the soldiers or 
inhabitants of the island from their duty and allegiance by 
aiding and abetting in his escape. Whatever may be the rule 
laid down in respect to Napoleon Bonaparte himself, his follow¬ 
ers must be considered as on mere sufferance. They are at perfect 
liberty to remain on the island or to depart, and, if they resolve 
on the latter [former ?], they have no reason to complain of any 
rule or regulation that may be laid down regarding them. 
Their rerajiining is a volunt^ acquiescence to [in?] whatever 
rule may be imposed on them. 

In submitting any measures that may appear to bear the 
character of extraordinary rigour, I beg at the same time to 
express that harshness is by no means the principle on which I 
should propose to regulate my proceedings. The intentions of 
Government would be my guide in this as well as in all otbbr 
instances ; bift should there be any ^further manifestation of that 
spirit which, to satisfy personal revenge, or to gratify ambition, 
sets the repope of the world at •nought, I wish to be possessed 
of every legal power and authority that can be given to me for 
its repression. I have the honour, &c. 

H. Lowe. 


No. 27. 


To Lieutenant-General Sir Hudson Lowe. 

Sir, • Downing Street, January 18, 1816. 

Upon looking over the instructions which have been ad¬ 
dressed to you already with regard to the custody of Napoleon 
Buonaparte’s person, it appears to me that it is only neceksary to 
add that you are to continue to treat Napoleon Buonajparte as a 
prisoner of war until further orders. I have, &c. 

BaPthurst. 
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No. 28. 

A l’Amibal Sib Geobgb Cockbubn. 

Monsieur I’Amiral, Ste. H^ac, ce 13 Mars, 1816. 

J’ai I’honneur de vous renvoyer les journaux que vousnous 
avez pretes jusqu’au 4 Decembre. Je vous prie de me faire 
connaitre quand il partira un batiment pour I’Angleterre, et si 
vous pouvez vous charger d’une lettre cachetee de I’Empereur 
pour le Prince Regent, avec Tassurance qu’elle ne sera pas 
ouverte, et qu’elle sera remise dans les mains du Prince Regent 
ou de I’officier de sa maison charge de recevoir ce qui est 
adresse a lui seul. 

Veuillez agreer, Monsieur I’Amiral, les sentimens, &c. 

Lb Oce. Bbrtrand. 


No. 29. 

A Monsieub l'Auibal Sib Geobgb Cockbubb. 

Monsieur I’Amiral, Ste. H^lfene, ce 20 Mars, 1816. 

J’ai I’honneur de rcc,evoir votre lettre du '14 Mars, par 
laquelle vous vous refusez h. faire passer les lettres cacbetecs que 
noitt voudrions adresser a votre Souvcrain, ou a votre Gouverne- 
ment. Je me suis done abstenu, lors du depart du Ceylon 
pour I’Europe, de vous envoyer la lettre de I’Empereur pour le 
Prince Regent. II a charge de vive voix le Capitaine Hamilton 
de faire connaitre au Prince Regent I’etrange traltement qu’il 
eprouve, et qu’il aurait I’honneur de lui ecrire dcs qu’il passerait 
dans rile quelque Anglais de distinction, qui voudrait sc 
charger de sa lettre. Rien de ce qui est injuste, ou contraire 
au droit des gens et aux usages des nations poliedes, ne saurait, 
sans doute, etonner I’Empereur de la part de ceux qui ont viole, 
a son egard, les droits de I’hospitalite—droits sacres parmi les 
barbaros memes. Cependant, enJisant avec attention I’extrait 
des instructions que vous vous etes donne la peine de m’ehvoyer, 
nous avons cru voir qu’elles n’autorisaient point votre conduitc 
• en cette drconstance. Comment concevoir, en effet, qu’un 
gouvernement voulut interdire le droit de lui adresser directe- 
ment des plaintes, si elles dtaient j^e nature a n’etre pas vues de 
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celui qui, h. 2000 lieues de la metropole, ctant revetu de tous 
les pouvoirs, pourrait se porter aux plus etranges exces. Aussi 
I’esprit de I’instruction, en indiquant de remettre des plaintes 
ouvertes, est elle tout-k-fait dans I’interet des plaignans, afin 
qu’arrivant accompagnee de vob observations, votre Gouveme- 
ment puisse y satisfaire plus promptement; cette article de vos. 
instructions n’est done qu’une modification en favour de ceux 
qui auraient a se plaindre, bien loin de leur etre conlraire, 
Votre Gouvemement ne nous defend, ni ne pent nous defeildre, 
de lui envoyer des lettres cachet^s, lorsque ceux qui les wnrivent 
le drairent. A plus forte raison cela ne saurait>-il s’appliquer k 
votre Souverain. Vos instructions parlent .d’aiUeurs des recla¬ 
mations qui pourraient etre faites; mais une lettre au Prince 
Regent, ou d votre Gouvemement, pent centenir toute autre 
chose que vous ne dussiez pas connaitre. II semble done que 
vous n’avez pas le droit, par la nature des choses, ni par I’esprit 
de VOS instructions, d’intercepter la correspondance avec le 
Prince Regent ou vos Ministres. S’il y avait dans cet hemis¬ 
phere un General qui fut votre superieur dans cette mission, 
vous n’auriez pas davantage le droit d’empecher de recourir a 
lui. On pourrait sc demander si une telle discussion se pasee 
sous la loi d’une nation Europcenne ou au fond de la Tartarie. 

Vieuillez agreer, &c. 

. Bektrand. 


No. 30. 

Tlic following curious letter passed through tlie twopenny 
post in London on the 29th of March, 1816 :— 

“ To THE Most Mighty, and phisant Napoleon le Gband 
Empbeb op France and King op Italy St. Helena. 

“ Most Prusiant Sire 

“ You must exert yomrself to the utmost to get away 
before the New regulation takes place or els your situation will 
be Most Critical. I tald bertrftnd all about the Method an Sent 
^him every thing for your use. be sircumspect and every thing 
’will go on wuU. 

“ God Grant you speedy release is the sinsere wish of your 
never failing frend « La Meu.” 
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Not long afterward* the annexed letter, which had passed 
through the post-ofl5ce at St. Helena, fell into the Governor’s 
hands:— 

“ Dear Friend I advised the Emperor of his critical Situation 
and you must use the utmost Secrecy and.cclict or all will be 
lost without redemption I told you before the Boat that will 
drift to the Back of the Island will be in the Shape of an old 
Cask but so constructed that by pulling at both Ends to be Sea 
Worthy & both Boat & Sail whi^ will be found inside will be 
painted to corespond with the Colour of the Sea and when the 
Emperor & one More which will be requisite to transform the 
Boat as I said above is all ready he must bear away right before 
the Wind for the Ship after drifting the Boat to the Island will 
Meneuvre so as to get right to Leeward & display a light out 
of one of the Port holes for to shew it at the Mast head would 
endanger it to be seen by the Enemy—You may calculate the 
Ship distant about 14 Miles at starting from the Island & to 
prevent any Mistake should an Enemy’s Ship appear in Sight 
yours will be uncommong long & low painted much the same 
as the Boat & sails to admiration—it will depend on Circum- 
sfeinces what Port in the United States his Majesty will land at 
but he may depend upon the most cordial & Fraternal recep¬ 
tion—The Empress & King of Rome if possible will be there 
before him & a gi*eat many of his faitliful subjects headed by 
the Marshals & Ministers M Talyrand is on the road with a 
vast site of Money—^Men Money and Ships his Majesty will be 
amply supplied with for the Americans adore him as a Deity 
and swears if he dont make the Craw thumping Barbones scamp 
they will have him for an Emperor & to remedy his loss in France 
they will seize on all_South America & never stop untill the 3 
coloured & the 15 Stars united Flags shall be reared on the 
ramparts of Bengali after that it is proposed to invade Spain 
& Portugal which will be done with the utmost Expedition for 
the double purpose of striking terror & jireventing them Irom 
collecting their Forces —For the Emperor may make sure of the 
French Navy when he is capable of receiving them—they only 
await his nod & when he once secures Spain France must sur-' 
render fof both Soldiers & People longs for him & sighs for 
him—^there is not the least Doubt but the exalted hero will have 
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greater Fleets »& armys than ever—God preseiVo you in his 
holy keeping—^L a, M* — N.B. I thought best to write this in 
English to take of Suspicion and prevent Detection—I believe 
I told you before the rope I inclosed you in the last Package 
for the Emperor to glide down the Brow of the Clift with when 
his Spy on the look ouflSnforms him of the arrival of the Boat— 
is a Masterly Contrivance for it is so ingeniously wrought inside 
(being Steel) that it will render or stretch to 4 Times the length 
it SJjpears to be with a clever Graplin at one End that will 
spring out with the Pressure of the Thumb it cost £7—My sin¬ 
cere Devotion to Madam B** Mind the least Mistake might cause 
the greatest Disappointment—^Bum this without Delay.” 


No. 31. 

5G Geo. III. Cap. 22. 

An Act fob the more effectuaixv detaining in custody 
Napoiaion Buonaparte.— lira Aphid, 1816. 

Whereas it is necessary for the preservation of the tranquillity^ 
of Europe, and for the general sa&ty, that Napoleon Buona¬ 
parte should be detained and kept in custody as is hereinafter 
provided; Be it therefore enacted,"and it is hereby enacted by 
the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual a nd Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, That it sludl and may be lawful for his Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, to detain and keep the said Napoleon Buona¬ 
parte in the-custody of such person or persons, in such place 
within his Majesty’s dominions, and under such restrictions, 
during the pleasure of his Majesty, his heirs and successors, as 
to his Majesty, his heirs and successors, shall from time to time 
seem fit. 

II. And be it further enacted. That the said Napoleon 
Buonaparte, being in such custody as aforesaid, shall be deemed 
and taken to be, eiid shall be treated and dealt with*as a pri-. 
Boner of war, except only in so far as by his Majesty, Jxis heirs 
and’successors, shall at any time, or from time to time, be 
otherwise directed; and that it fhall and may. be lawful for his 
voii. I. 2 a 
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Majesty, his heirs and successors, by warrant under the hand 
and seed of one of his or their principal Secretaries of State, to 
nominate and appoint such person or persons, being his Ma¬ 
jesty’s subject or subjects, as to his Majesty, his heirs ahd suc¬ 
cessors, shall seem fit, to have the custody of the said Napoleon 
Buonaparte; and from time to time, by^ike warrant,' to change 
the place, and to appoint Such other place as to his Majesty, his 
heirs and successors, shall seem fit, in which the said Napoleon 
Buonaparte shall be detained and kept; and by like warra^ to 
authorize and empower any person and persons to remove the 
said Napoleon Buonaparte from the place *in which ho now is, 
or shall at any time hereafter be so detained and kept, and to 
convey hiin to such other place as shall be so appointed as 
aforesaid; and that it shall and may be lawful for such person 
and persons so appointed or to be appointed as aforesaid, to call 
to his or their aid and assistance all or any persons, being sub¬ 
jects of his Mhjesty, or owing allegiance to his Majesty, for the 
detaining and keeping the said Napoleon Buonaparte in cus¬ 
tody as aforesaid, or for the removing or conveying him as 
^oresaid,. as occasion may require; and that all and eyery such 
j^rson or persons so appointed or to be appointed as. aforesaid, 
and all and every person and persons who shall be called to his 
or their aid and assistance, shall have full power and authority 
to use all ways and means fbr the detaining and keeping the ' 
^id Napoleon Buonaparte in such custody, and for the pre¬ 
vention of the rescue or escape of the said Napoleon Buona¬ 
parte from and out of such custody, and for the retaking the 
said Napoleon Buonaparte in case he shall be rescued or shall 
escape from and out pf the same, as might be lawfully used 
for the detaining and keeping in custody, and for preventing the 
rescue or escape of, and for the retaking any prisoner of war. 

Ill- And be it further enacted. That if any person or per¬ 
sons, being a subject or subjects of or owing allegiance to his 
Majesty, his heirs or successors, shall rescue or attempt to 
revise the said Napoleon Buonaparte, or shall knowingly and 
wilfully aid or assist in the escape of the said Napoleon Buona¬ 
parte, or in any attempt to escape fiom such custody as afore¬ 
said, or from any limits or boun^ wherein he now is or at any 
time hereafter shall or may be detained - and kept in oistody as 
aforesaid, or in which he shall op may be suffered tq go' at large 
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within the limits of any island or country, territory, or place, or 
within the limits of any district or bounds within any island or 
country, territory, or place, upon parole or without parole, all 
and every such person and persons so offending shall upon 
being cpnyicted thereof be adjudged guilty of felony, and shall 
suffer death as in cases of felony, without benefit of clergy. 

IV. .And be it ftfifther enacted. That if any person or per- 
sojjs, being suljects of or owing allegiance to his Majesty, his 
heirs or successors, shall knowingly and wilfully aid, assist, or 
further the said Napoleon Buonaparte in quitting any part of 
any island, country,’territory, or place, without the limits and 
bounds of any district of such island, country, territory, or place, 
within which he may have been confined or suffered to go at 
large, on parole or without parole, after he shall have be^n 
rescued, or have escaped or departed from any place of custody, 
or from the - limits and bounds within which he shall have been 
committed to go at large, upon parole or without parole, he, she, 
or they shall be deemed guilty of aiding the escape of the said 
Napoleon Buonaparte, under, the provisions of this Act. * 

V. And be iWfurther enacted. That if any person or pcrsoqis, 
being a subject or subjects of his Majesty, or owing allegiance 
to liis Majesty, after the said NapoTeon Buonaparte shall have 
been rescued, or have escaped or departed from and have 
quitted the island, country, districti or territory within which he 
shall have been detained and kept in custody as aforesaid, or 
have been suffered to go at large, upon parole or without, or 
after he shall have qmtted and departed from any other country 
into which he may have escaped or come, shall knowingly and 
wilfully, upon the high seas, aid, assbt, or fturther the said 
Napoleon Buqiiapo^ in escaping or going to or towards any 
other dominions or place whatsoever, such person or jicrsons 
shall be. adjudged guilty of felony, and shall suffer death as in 
cases of Mirny, without benefit of clergy. 

VI. And be it further en^ted, That all offences against this 
Act, wheresbever the same shall be committed, whether Vfthin 
the dond^bm of his Majesty or without, or upon the high seas, 
may be ua^hn^-bf, tried, heard,* determined', ahd: adjftdged in 
any county withki that part of his Majesty’s dominSens called 
England,, in like manner, and by a jury of siich c^mntyj liS'if 
such offences had been committed within such county; aW 

2 o 2 
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that in every information on indictment for such offence, such 
offence may be laid and charged to have been committed in 
such county. 

Vll. And be it further enacted, That all persons who shall 
be apprehended, detained, or in custody, charged with any 
offence against this Act, may be detained in custody and sent 
to England, in order to their being proceeded against and fried 
for such offence. 

VTII. And be it further cuffed. That if any action, suit, 
bill, plaint, inforaation, dr indictment shall be brought, sued, 
or prosecuted against any person or persons for anything done 
under or by virtue of this Act, such person or persons may 
plead the general issue, and shall have the advantage thereof 
as^ fully, and to all intents and purposes, as if the special matter 
had been fully and well pleaded, and in such manner as any 
justice of the peace, constable, or other officer, questioned for 
matters acted by them as officers, or in the execution of their 
offices, may have the advantage of the matter of their justifica¬ 
tion upon the general issue by them pleaded, by any of the laws 
ajnd statutes of this kingdom. 


No. 32. 

Wahbakt to Sm Hudson Lowe. 

On the 12th of April, 1816, the day after the foregoing Act 
was passed, the annexed Warrant was issued to Sir Hudson 
Lowe, under the authority given by that Act to the Secretary 
of State;— 

To Lieut.-Genbbal Sib Lowe, Knight Commander of the Most 

Honourable Military Order of the Bath, Governor of Ike Island of St. 
Helena ;'tho Governor for the time being of St. Helena; the Coiranauder 
for the time being of His Majesty’s Military Forces on the Island of 
,St. Helena; and all Magistrates, Officers, Civil, Naval, and Military, 
and all His Majesty’s subjects whom it may concern. 

Hewkv Earl Bathurst, Baron ^thurst and Apsley, a Mem¬ 
ber of his Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, one of 
his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, &c. &c. 

By virtue of and in pursuance of the powers given to me 
by an Act passed in the fifty-sixth year of his Majesty’s reign, 
entitled “ Ah Act for. the more effectually detaining in custody 
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Na‘|)oleon Buonaparte,” I do hereby nominate and appoint you, 
Sir Hudson Lowe, Knight Commander of the Most Honourable 
Military Order of the Bath, Lieutenant-General of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s army in St. Helena, and Governor of the said island of 
St. Helena; or the Governor for the time being of the said 
island; or, in case of tlie death or absence of you, the said Sir 
Hudson Lowe, or of the death or absence of the Governor for 
the time being of the said island, the Commander for the time 
being of his Majesty’s forces in the said island, to have tlie cus¬ 
tody of the said Napoleon Buonaparte in the said island ; and do 
hereby authorize, empq,wer, and require you, and each of you, 
as aforesaid, safely to detain and keep the said Napoleon 
Buonaparte as a prisoner of war in the said island, during his 
Majesty’s pleasure, and to treat and deal with him as a prisoner 
of war, under such restrictions and in such manner as have been 
or shall from time to time be signified to you in that behalf by 
his Majesty, under .the hand of one of his Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State. 


No. 33. 


^ M. r.T5 Likut.-GenkrauSib IlnnaoN Lowk. 

Monsieur le Gouverneur, ^ Longwood, cc 21 Avril, 181G. 

- En vous adressant la declaration que vous m’avez fait 
I’honncur de me demandcr, jiermettez que je vous expose, la 
situation ou je me trouve. 

Lorsqu’a notre arrivee sur Ics cotes d’Angletcrre le bruit se 
repandit que I’Empereur devait etn' envoye a Stc. Helene, je 
lui dis que je le suivrais la comme4 Tile d’Elbe, mais que je 
d^irais, aprae un an de sejour, pouvoir revenir en Europe, ou 
m’^pclaient indispensablement des affaires de famille. 

Ix)rd Keith et Sir Henry Bunbury, Sous-Secretaire d’Etat, 
furent charges do nous faire connaitre les intentions du Gou- 
vernement. Le premier me irepcta plusieurs fois que la perfiiis- 
sion de ^evenir en Europe me serait accordee ainsi qiie* je le 
demandais, et que cela n’eprouverait aucune difliculte. Sir 
Henry Bunbury dit a ma feinme qu’il n’y avait nul inconvenient 
h ce que je fusse passer un an ou deux a Ste. Hclfene, que jo 
pourrais toujours en revenir; qu’au rcste, quelqqe parti que je 
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prlsse, je serais, soit alors, soit a mon rctour, requ en Angleteire. 
J’eri appellc a" I’honucur de Lord Keith et de Sir II. Bunbury 
de la verite de ce que j’avance. 

J’ecrivis a Lord Keith que mon intention, en suivant TEmpo- 
reur a Ste. Helene, etait de revenir pn Europe au bout d’une 
annee, et je le priai de faire parvenir mon vtcu a son Gouveme- 
ment. Je desire remplir ma promessc; un engagement est 
d’autant plus sacre que celui envers lequel il est pris'peut moins 
en exiger I’accomplissement. J’espere done que le Gouvemfe- 
meat Britannique me permettra de remplir le mien, et no 
dementira point les assurandPs qui m’qpt etc donnees par Ics 
personnes chargees de nous faire connaitre ses intentions; 

L’education de mes enfaiis, les arrangemens a prendre pour 
leur fortune—arrangemens qu’un proscrit nc peut faire dans un 
pays oil il ne lui est permis d’ecrire que des lettres ouvertes—ne 
me permettent pas de prendre un engagement dont je no eon- 
naitrais jias I’etendue. 

D’apres les assuranees qui ont etc donnees par Lord Keith et 
Sir H, Bunbury, et eonfonnement aux engagemens quo j’ai 
pris, je persiste dans le desir que j’ai deja manifesto par ecrit au 
G^ivernement Britannique de rester une annee a Ste. Helene, 
e’est-a-dire jusqu’au mois d’Oetobre prochain, et je me soumet- 
trai pendant le temps aux restrictions imposcefe a I’Empercur 
Napoleon. 

4*080 esperer. General, que vous ne vercez pas d’inconvenient 
a ce que je prolonge mon sejour id jusqu’au mois d’Oetobre. 
Jc ne m’doignerai point sans un vif regret. Depuis long-temjM 
attache a I’Empereur, rempli d’admiration pour ses rares et 
hautes qualites, de reconnaissance pour ses bienfaits, mon dwir 
a toujours etc de consaCrer le rcste de Ina vie a remplir mes 
devoirs envers bii et ma famille. Jc sollicitcrai du Gouvome- 
ment Britannique, comrac la faveur a laquclle j’attache le ^lus 
haut prix, I’honneur de revenir a Ste. Hdene porter quelqucs 
consolations a celui qu’une si grande infortune accable aujourd’hui, 
ct qui m’honora au temps de sa prosperite de ses bienfaits et de 
son estime. 

Veuillez ageeer les. sentimens de haute condddiratiotl Avec 
lesquels j’ai I’honheur d’etre, Mondeur ler Lieutenaht^G^eral, 
votre tres-h’uinble et tres-obeissant serviteur, 

Le Cte. Behtramd. 
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No. 34- 


A M. LB Libot.-Gbukeai. Sib Hobbon Lowe. 

Monsieur le Gouvemeur, Longwood, cc 22 Avril, ISK;. 

J’ai, re^ la lettre que vous m’avez fait Thonneur de 
m’ccrire sous la date du 21. 

Je Tous ai expose les motifs de la declaration qu’en quittant 
rHiurope j’ai faite a votre Gouvemement par ecrit, et que j’ai 
reiteree dans ma lettre d’hier. . 

Les oirconstances impcrieuses ou je me trouve ne^me per- 
raettent pas de prendre un autre en/^ement que celui que J’ai 
contractc, et dans lequel je persiste; bien moins encore un 
engagement qui n’est pas determine, lorsqu’on ne sait a quoi il 
oblige. 

Vous voulez bien, General, m’offiir un passage pour le Cap, 
mais, ainsi que j’ai cu I’honneur de vous I’annoncer, j’ai pfis 
I’engagement de rester ici une annee: il n’est pas en mon pou- 
voir de le rompre. Je ne puis done partir avant le mois d’Oe- 
tobre prochain, ni rester apres cette epoque. 

J’ai rhonnemr d’etre. Monsieur le Gouvemeur, votre trgs- 
humble et trbs-obeissant serviteur, * 

Le Cte. Bertrand. 


No. 35. 

Le Ministre Plenipotentiaire de sa Majeste le Roi d’Espagne 
pres des Etats Unis d’Amerique a donne avis qu’un Americain 
nomme Carpenter, a oifert a Joseph Bonaparte de faire evader 
•Napol^n de I’tle Ste. Helene. Le memo Ministre avertit que 
le ^timent pour cet objet etait deja parti, suivant les avis qu’il 
avait pu avoir a ce sujet. • 

Madrid, ce 9 Mai, 1816. 

I. 

L’on trompe votre Gouvemement. Napoleon a dejh gagne 
une personne k Ste. H^ene. Si vous etes bon Anglars profitez 
de cet avis, qui vo^ vient d’un vrai eompatriote,«t avertissez 
le Gouvemement qu’il se tienne sur ses gardes. 
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II. 

Confirmation entiere. On ne pent pas donner des details, 
mais les faits exbtent. Les yeux bicn ouverte. Epifez jusqu'aux 
moindres demarches, et otez certains moyens puissants, ^jui tou- 
jours finissent par corrompre (I’or.)—Brulez ceci. 


No. 36. 

Ijb Comte Bertrand a Thonneur d’oflrir'ses complimens a 
Monsieur le Generail Sir Hudson Lowe, ct de Ic rcmercier de la 
peine qu’il a voulu prendre de I'informer que la Comtesse 
Loudon etait arrivee dans cettc lie. II sera heureux do lui 
faire sa cour. Le Comte Bertrand a communique Ic billet de 
Sir Hudson a I’Empereur, qui n’a fait aucune reponsc. 
liongwoocl, CO 12 Mai, 1816. 


No. 37. 


A M. I.E LlKUT.-GENjtRAL SiR UtIDSON LoWE. 

Monsieur le Gouvemeur, • Longwood, ce 14 JuId, 1816. 

Vous m’avez oflFert deux fusils'de chasse et plusieurs objets 
pour la toilette de I’Empereur. Je vous prie d’en agreer mes 
remercimens, mais les fusils de cliasse ne sauraient etre d’aucune 
utilite a I’Empereur, puisque les parties de Tile oil Ton pent 
chasser sont hors de I’enceinte de Longwood. Depuis I’etat 
actuel de la garderobe de I’Empereur, il est pourvu, et n’a abso- 
liunent besoin de rien. J’ai I’honneur d’etre, «&;c. 

Le Comte Bertrand. 


No. 38. 

A M. LB Lieut.'GbxjSral Sir Hudson Lowe. 

Monsieor'de Ghmvemeur, Longwood, ce 2 Juillet^ 1816. 

. J’ai re^u la lettrvque vous m’avez fait I’honneur dp m’ecnrc 
en date d’hj^r. M. ^ontchenu etant parti, dans le courant 
de Mai«, de.Fhrid: et ay ant vu la famille do Madame Bertrand, 
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elle desirait avoir des nouvelles, surtout de sa mere, qui est 
depuls long-terns malade: eUe a done ecrit un billet a M. 
Montchenu pour le prier de venir a Hutsgate lui donner de ses 
nouvelles, sa santc ne lui permettant pas d’aller en ville. Ma 
femme voulait depuis plusieurs jours ecrire ce billet, lorsque, ITiote 
de M. Montchenu etant venu la voir, elle a profite de lui ecrire. 

Vous dites, Monsieur le Gouvemeur, qu’il nous est defendu 
de recevoir et d’ecrire des lettres qui n’aient pas passe par votjre 
canal: ‘ cela nous a ete signifie et ponctuellement execute, mms 
pour les lettres venant ou allant hors de Tile. Nous avons 
cede au besoin de recevoir et de donner de nos nouvelles a nos 
families. Mais cn remettant rg.utre jour la premiere lettre 
ouverte que vous m’avez adresse pour I’Empcreur, il a senti 
vivement ce manque d’egards, et, comme il s’etait prive d’ecrire 
aucuiies lettres pour ne point les remettw^ decachetees, j’ai ordre 
de n’en plus recevoir aucune ouverte pour lui. S’il en arrive, 
vous etes le maitre de les brMen 

Depuis ncuf mois que nous sommes ici, nous avons requ et 
ecrit constamraent des billets dans I’intcrieur de Tile, a la con- 
naissance de M. I’Amiral, votre predecesseur; et mcme a la 
votre depuis que vous etes ici. Mes communications,. et cel^ 
des ^jfficiers generaux qui sont a Longwood, ont etc jusqu’a 
cette heure continuelles, et la plupaf t du temps nos lettres ont 
ete portees ou nous sont remises par des ordonnances a pied ou 
a cheval, ou par des officiers, selon les occasions. L’anden 
Gouvemeur et sa femme, le Sous-Gouverncur et sa femme, le 
General Bingham, le Capitaine du Northumberland, et les offi- 
ciors de Marine, enfin' tons les officiers et personnes de ce pays, 
nous en ont ecrit et cn ont re§u. 

Si nous devons etre consider^ comme prisonniers de guerre, 
il est contre le droit que des offiders ou leurs femmes ne puissent 
recevoir ou ecrire des billets aux habitans de la ville ou ils 
peuvent se promener. Ce serait une vexation sans aucun but; 
car puisque nous pouvons aller en ville, dans les ‘parties de 
I’enceinte, au camp, il est d'une consequence naturelle qu’on 
pent se parler et s’ecrire. Il n'a pu etre dans I’intention du 
Gouvemetaent Britannique qu’on ne pdt ecrire des iSillets de 
societe aux personnes auxquelles on pent ^parler; la nature, dqs 
choses ne le comporte pas. S’il eflt vourmarriy.er a 4s restdtat^ 
au lieu de nous , declarer prisonniers de guerre,. k. hqdB'e4t de sa 
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propre autorite d^lards criminels et mis au seoret. Nous ne 
ndus soumettix>ns point k cette nouvelle .vexation, et aucun de 
nous n’ecarira aux habitans de Tile, en assujettissant ses lettres 
a^votre visa. - IS vous persistez ^ns cette etrange resolution, 
vous aurez rendu notre situation encore plus malheureuse. 

Si les observations que vous m’avez fait I’honneur de m’en- 
voyer portent sm- ce que cette lettre etait adresse a un etranger 
venant de Paris, et que nous ne pulssions communiquer avec M. 
de Montchenu, il fallait nous en prevenir. 

Monsieur le Gouvemc-ur, depuis que vous etes arrive, je dois 
vous le dire, vous avez rendu la position de I’Empereur beaucoup 
plus aflrcuse. 

Vous parlez dans votre lettre de communications verbales. 
Cela ne se comprend pas, si cela s’applique aux personnes de 
rile, a qui on doit pouvoir parler, puisqu’on les voit et qu’on les 
rencontre ; mais Tame et la pens^ sont au~dessus du pouvoir et 
de I’injustice. 

J’ai rhonneur d’etre. Monsieur le Gouverneur, votre tres- 
htunble et tres-obeissant serviteur, 

Le Cte. Bektrand. 


■No. 39. 

A SiB HbnsoN Lowe. 

Monsieur le Gouverneur, Long wood, 8 Juillct, 1810. 

J’ai eu rhonneur de recevoir votre lettre. L’Empereur 
ayant ete tourmente la nuit derniere par des douleurs de rhuma/- 
tisme, je n’ai pu la lui communiquer qu’tuer soir. 11 m’a dit 
(ce sont ses propre paroles).;— 

“ Cette lettre est ecrite avec I’intention d’etre aimable. Elle 
contraste avec les ignobles vexations qu’on inuqpne chaque jour—' 
cela ne s’accorde pas avcc la conversation que j’ai eu avec Sir 
Lowe, et dont il est question dans cette lettie. .. II ne me reste 
de cette conversation qu’un souvenir penible et quelque chose do 
sinistre. > ..Cette lie est fort contraire a ma-sante, c’est le pays 
le plus lium|de de la terre. .. On se fait une etude de m’en 
rendre le sejour encore plus malsain et plus afireux.” 

J’ai cni. Monsieur le Gouverneur, repondre a la confiancc 
qufe vouz avqz bien voulu me temoigner dans cette occasion, en 
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ne vous degoisant pas la maniere" dont I’Empereur est affccte. 
II n’attache qu’un interet fort. secondaire a toute question do 
logement, d’ameublement, et d tout objet de cette espece. 
Avec les meilleures intentions, votre Gouvemement ne peut pas 
faire que sur ce rocher on ne continue a eprouver la privation 
des objets de premiere necessitc. 

Longwood est la partie la plus malsaine de Tile. II n’y a pas 
d’eau, point de vegetation, point d’ombre; on n*a jamais pu 
parvenir a y etablir un potager; la terre est brdlee par le vent; 
aussi cette partie de Tile est-elle inhabit^ et sauvage. Si on 
cut etabli I’Empereur a Plantation House, ou il y a de tres 
beaux arbres, de I’eau, et de jardips, il y eut ete aussi bien que 
le pouvait permettre ce miserable pays. S’il est dans vos instruc¬ 
tions de batir, il serait pref^ble que ce fut dans la partie cul- 
tivde de Tile, et dans un lieu ou il y ait des arbres, de I’cau, et 
de vegetation. L’idee d’ajouter des alles au mauvais batiment 
de Longwood aurait toutes especes d’inconveniens; ce serait 
augmenter une masure, ct donner, pendant cinq ou six mois, 
toute rincoramodite des ouvriers. On ne desire a Longwood 
que des travaux de reparation; il pleut depuis deux mois dans 
les chambres du Baron de Gourgaud et du Comte de Lqs 
Cases, ce qui rend ce logement tres-malsain. Il faudrait un 
reservoir d’eau pour pourvoir aux incendies; la plus grande 
partie des toitures est cn papier gpudronne; une seule etincelle 
embraserait la maison. Une grande quantite de linge et d’effets 
ont ete mis hors de service par les rats, et ce par le defaut d’ar- 
inoifes; les livres apportes par le Newcastle sont, depuis quinze 
jours, exposes aux memes d%ats par le manque de bibliotheque 
ou de plancher pour les placer. Le moyen le plus simple de 
pourvoir a tous les petits besoins serait, il me semble, de larger 
un maltre ouvrier du soin de faire les reparations aussitot qu’elles 
sont necessaires, et un tapissier de la foumiture et de I’entretien 
du mobilier. En mettant les magasins a leur disposition, des 
gens du metier sont les plus aptes b pourvoir h tous les details. 

Veuillez recevoir,- Monsieur le Gouverneur, I'assurance dq la 
haute consideration' avec laquelle j’ai I’honneur d’etre, de-votre 
Excellence, le tr^humble et trhs-obeissant ^rvitei^, 

Lb GfNti&AL DE Montholon. 
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No. 40." 

A SiB'H udson Lowe. 

Monsieur le General, Longwood, 28 Aoflt, 1810. 

Toutes personnes domiciliees dans I’tle, hommes, femmes^ 
enfans, pouvaient passer la barriere do Longwood avec un billet 
du Comte Bertrand ; les etrangers, lorsqu’ite avaient etc cbez lo 
Comte Bertrand pour demander a etre pre«;ntes a rEmpereur, 
pouvaient egalement entrer a Longwood avec ces passes. Dans 
cet etat de chosesj I’Empereur etait maltre de voir qui lui con- 
venait, et quand il le voulait, sans que personne y intervint. 
Cet etat de eboses avait ete etabli par votre prMecesseiu’ 
d’accord et apres s’etre concerte .avec nous; il a dure ainsi 
pendant neuf mois, et -jusqu’a c.e que vous I’ayez cliange sans 
memo nous en prevenir. Maintenant aucun habitant ne passe 
la barriere de Longwood sans une permission de vous. Vous, 
avez annuUe les passes du Comte Bertrand, de sortc que, si 
rEmpereur desire voir un individu, il no le pent plus, puisqu’il 
faudrait que cet individu en sollicitat de vous la permission aussi 
souvent qu’il serait appele a Longwood. Si un etranger cst 
presente a I’Empereur, qu’if reste huit ou dix jours dans ce pays, 
et que I’Empereur veuille k voir plusieurs fois, il faut quo cet 
etranger aille vous demander une permission. Le r^ultat do 
cette mesiure a ete ce qu’il devait etre; il y a une interruption 
absolue ■ de toute society entre nous et les habitans. Cette 
mesure de votre part a entierement denature et change notre 
position. L’arrang<!mcnt qui avait ete fait par votre prcdeces- 
seur. apres avoir ete longuement discut(i; avait ete approuve. 
Dans les prisons criminclles d’Aqgleterrc et de France, les pri- 
sonniers reqoivent librement toutes especes de visites; ce n’est 
que lorsque, par dcs cas determim^ par la loi, ils sont au secret, 
que Ton ne pent les voir qu’avec des passes speciales: vous nous 
avez done, ^ votre propre autoritc, par une mesure contraire a 
tous droits^ a tous usages, a toutes convenances, mis de fait au 
secret. * Dans le cas. Monsieur, ou vous persisteriez dans Ic 
systeme que vous avez adopts, ce. qui est poiur nous I’equifalent 
de nous avoir places sur un rocher absolument desert, je vous 
prie de ne donner aucunc passe pour entrer a Longwood, soit 
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aux personnes doimciliees dans Tile, soit aux officiers, soit aux 
etrangers—si ce n’est an* ouvriers, foUrnisseurs, et gens utiles 
an service; car, dans ce cas, rEmpereur proteste et ne vent voir 
aucune des personnes qui ne peuvent entrer a Longwood qu’avec 
VOS passepojrts, et cependant ils autorisent les individus qui en 
3 ont porteurs a roder autour de la maison de Longwood, ce qui 
ggne I’Empereur dans sa promenade sans aucune utilite pour 
personne. J’ai I’lionneur d’etre, 

Le G£n£ral Comte de Montholon. 


No. 41. 

A SiB Hudson Lowe. 

Monsieur le General, Longwood, ce 9 Septcmbre, 1816. 

JT!!! requ vos deux lettres du 30 Aoilltil en cst une que 
je n’ai pas communiquee. Le Comte Bertrand et moi avons eu 
i’honncur de vous dire plusieurs fois que nous ne pouvions nous 
charger de rien de ce qui scrait contraire a I’auguste caract^ 
de I’Empereuf. Vous savez mieux que personne, Monsieur, 
combien de lettres ont cte envoydes de I’office des postes a Plan¬ 
tation House; vous avez oublie«que, sur la representation que 
nous vous en avons faite plusieurs fois, vous avez repondu que 
vos instructions vous obligeaient a ne rien lai^r arriyer a 
Longwood, soit lettre, soit livre, soit imprime, si ces objets 
n’etaient passes par la filibre de votre Gouvemement. Un 
Lieutenant du Newcastle ayant etc porteur d’une lettre pour le 
Comte de Las Cases, vous I’avez gardee; mais cet officier ayant 
era sa dSiicate^c compromise, vous avez alors remis la lettre 
trente jours apres qu’elle etait arrivee dans cette ile, &c. Nous 
sommes stirs que nos tiuuilles et nos amis nous ecrivent souvent ; 
jusqu’a cette heure nous n’avons re^ que peu de lexus lettres. 
Mais e’est en vertu du meme principe que vous desavoue:^ au- 
jourd’bui que vous avez retenu les livres et les impnmes qui 
nous ont 6te adresses, et cepgndont vous les gardez. 

* One of these letters was dated the 29th of Augu^. 
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Votrc deuxieme letfcre du 30 Aoiit ne repond pas, Monsieur, 
a celle que j’ai eu Thonneur de w)us ecrirc, pour rdclamer 
contre les changemens que vous avez operfe dans Ic courant 
d’Ao4t, et qui bouleversent toutes les bases de notre etablissc- 
ment dans ce pays. 

1. “ There is no part of my written instructions more 
definite, or to which my attention is more pointedly called, 
than that no person whatever should hold any communication 
with (I’Empereur) except through my agencyy Vous donncz 
h VOS instructions une interpretation jesuitique; il n*y a rieii 
la qui justifie ni qui autorise votre conduite. Ces instruc¬ 
tions, votre predecesscur les avait—vous les aviez pendant les 
trois mois avant les chaqgemens que vous avez operes il y a 
un mois—cnfin il ne vous dtait pas difficile de concilier vos 
divers devoirs. 

2. “ I have already acquainted- (rEmpcrcur) personally of 
this.” 

3. “ In addressing all strangers and other persons, except those 
whose duty might lead them to Longwood, in the first instance 
to Count Bertrand (or asking him myself), to ascertain whether 
^fEmpereur) would receive their visit, and in not giving passes 
except to such persons as* had ascertained this point or were 
directed to do it, I conceive,” &c. 

4. It is not. Sir, in my power to extend such a privilege as 
you require to Count Berixand.” 

Je suis oblige de vous declarer. Monsieur—1, vous ii’avez 
rien communique a I’Empereur; 2, depuis plus de deux mois 
vous n'avez eu aucune communication avec le Comte Bertrand; 
3, nous ne vous demandons aucun privilege jiom* le Comte Ber¬ 
trand, puisque je ne demande que la continuation des choscs 
telles qu’elles ont ete pendant neuf mois. 

5. “ I regret to learn that (I’Emperem) has been incommoded 
with the visits,” &c. Voila de I’ironie, elle est amhre I 

Au lieu de chercher a concilier vos diveis devoirs, vous parais- 
sez, Moi^edeur, resolu a persister dans un systeme de continuello 
vexation—cela fera-t-il honneur a«votre caractere ?-^cela mtVt- 
tera^t-il I’approhation de votre Gouvemement, de votre nation ? 
—-permetfez-moi d’en douter. 
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Plusieura officiere arriv& but le Cornwallis ont 

desire etre pr^ntes ^ Longwood; si vous les aviez adresses 
chez le Comte Bertrand, comme vous.lui avez adresse jusqu’ici 
tons les etrangers qui se sont prescntes dans cette ile, ils 
auraient ete requs. Vous avez, sans doute, vos raisons pour 
empecher des personnes de quelque consideration de venir a 
Longwood; alleguez, si vous le voulez, comme vous le faites 
ordinairement, la teneur de v<» instructions, mais ne denaturez 
pas les intentions de I’Empereur. 

Le jeune Las Cases et le Capitaine Piontkowski ont ete bier 
en ville; un lieutenant Anglais les m . accompagnes jusqu’en 
villc, oil, conformement aux ordres existant jusqu’a ce jour, il 
les a lEussra libres d’aller voir les personnes qu’ils desiraient. 
Pendant que le jeune Las Cases causait avec de jeunes demoi¬ 
selles, I’officier est venu, et, extremement peine d’etre charge 
d’une aussi dcsagrcable commission, lui a d^lare que vous lui 
ordonniez de ne pas le perdre de vu; ceci est contraire a ce qui 
s’est passe jusqu’a pr^nt—il serait, je pense, convenable que 
vous nous fissiez connaitre les changemeus que vous operez. 
C’est nous interdire tout voyage en ville, et, par la, violer 
ouvertement vos instructions. Ccpendant vous safez qu'a peide 
une des personnes de Longwood vq-t-elle a la ville une fois par 
mois, et il n’y a eu aucune drconstance qui pmsse vous auto¬ 
riser a changer rordre etabli. * C’est pousser bien loin la per¬ 
secution. 

En reponse a votre.lettre du 8 Septembre, je me refere. 
Monsieur, au post-scriptum de ma lettre du 23 Aout L’Empe- 
reur est malade par I’effet du mauvais climat et des privations 
de toutes especcs, et je n’ai point porte a sa connaissance tons 
les details fastidiei& dont on m’a entretenu de votre part—tout 
cela dure depuis deux mois, et devrait etre termine depuis long- 
temps, puisque le post-scriptum de ma lettre du 23‘AoM est 
precis; il serait temps enfin que cela finit, mais il paralt que 
c’cst un texte pour nous insulter. , 

J’ai I’honneur d’etre, <S:c., 

Le G^n^Ibal Com.te de Montholon. 
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No. 42. 

To General Count Montuolon. 

Sir, Plantation House, September 11, 1810. 

Having communicated in my letter of the 30th of August 
that I could receive no letters that related to General Bona¬ 
parte’s affairs, except it was distinctly stated in them that they 
were virritten by his direction, and the accompanying not being 
expressed to be thus written, I beg leave to return it. I enclose 
at the same time, for the information in general of the officers 
of General Bonaparte’s establishment, whom he might wish to 
render an instrument for the conveyance of any fiirther injurious 
reflections (the letter you sent to me of the 24th of August 
having, as you informed Major Gorrequer, been written by his 
express directions, of which it otherwise bore sufficient internal 
evidence), an extract of the letter I addressed to Count Bertrand 
on the 4th of July, and also of one of the 1st of July, the latter 
of which I beg you in particular to communicate to Count I^as 
Cases, who h^ in more than one instance violated the rules 
ebatained in It. I have, «&c. 

II. Lowe. 


No. 43. 

A Sib Hudson Lowe. 

Monsieur le General, Longwood, cc y. Septembre, 1810. 

Je re^is la lettre quo vous m’avez fait I’honneur de 
m’ecrire cn date de ce jour. Vous me faites coimaitre que vous 
ne voulez plus correspondre avec moi; je vous renvoie eh con- 
s^uence les deux lettres que vous me communiquez; je n’en ai 
fait aucun usage. 

J’ai I’honneur d’etre, &c., 

Le G^NfnAL Comte de Monthoia>n. 
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No. 44. 

To Gesterai. Court Mostholon.- 

3irj Plantatioh House, September 12, 1818. 

Neither my letter of yesterday, nor its enclosures, I beg 
to observe, contained any prohibition of correspondence on the 
part of the oflicers of General Bonaparte’s establishment, either 
regarding his affairs, when expressed to be written by his autho¬ 
rity, or in regard to their own. Proper representations,' on the 
contrary, when unmixed w'ith injurious reflections either on my¬ 
self or the Government whose instructions I execute, will be 
always attended to. 

I still require an explanation on the subject referred to in my 
letter of the 30th of Augusst—proofs of the circumstance, or the 
implied avowal that the accusation has been groundless and 
injurious. I have never laid claim to any mprit for sending the 
officers of General Bonapdute’s -establishment any letters that 
arrived from their families, whether they came by private hands 
.or otherwise ; but having gone beyond the letter of my instryc- 
tions on this point, and even received their acknowledgment for 
it, I ifm at a loss to understand the*nature of the feeling which 
could have dictated an accusatiop against me on such grounds*; 
and desire General Bonaparte himself may know, and as I trust 
will disavow, the conduct of any officer of liis suite who may 
have led him by misrepresentation to direct such an unfounded 
reproach against me—^in a document, besides, written fifr pub¬ 
licity, and the contents of which ‘Count Las Cases has, upon 
General Bonaparte’s authority or otherwise, been already so 
active in his endeavours to propagate. I have, &c. 

H. Lowe. 
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2. Le Gonvemeur n’a pas oabli£, en par* 
ticalier, nne lettre du Comte Las Cases, ob 
il n’etait parM de rien moius qne des affaires 
de sa famille, mais qui contenait nne relation 
exageree et en qaelques points tres-contraire 



Bonaparte dans cette ile, m&lde avec des rd- 
ilexions et des insinuations, tottmdes de 
maniere & mettre dans le o^os faux jour pos¬ 
sible la conduite du Gouvemement Anglais 
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voit le^ choses qu’li travers un voile de saug 
et en reponse a one observation dn Gonver- 
neur, “ Oui, j’avoue que nous etigus tons 
beaucoup plus taciles a irriter, plus prompts 
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Letter op Las Cases to Prince Lucien Bonaparte, concealed in 
.Scott’s Waistcoat, November 1816.* 

Monseigneur, 

Par la lettre dont votre Altcsse m’a honore, en date du 
6 Mars, do Horae, elle desire que je lui donne des nouvelles de 
la sante de I’Empereur, et que je lui fassc connaltrc de quelle 
maniere il sc trouve etabli dans cc pays. Je rae ferai un vrai 
plaisir. Monseigneur, de vous ecrire regulierijment a'cc sujet de 
temps on temps. Je vous dirai surtout les choses \Taies et telles 
qu’elles se passent, persuade que vous n’en rcridrez a Madame 
que ce que pourra supporter Ic cocur toujours tondre d’une mere. 
Je prendrai ma relation jusqu’au moment meme oil je quittai 
votre Altesse au Palais Royal. Je me rendis a la Malmaison 
pour obtenir do I’Empereur qu’il daignat me permettre de ne 
plus le quitter. C’etait au moment meme ou il se decidait a 
partir pour Rochefort, et ou I’on attendait a chaque instant les 
'passeports Anglais, qui avaient etc annonces pour les frdgates 
qui devaient transporter ssj Majeste en Amerique. L’Empercur 
voulut voyager "incognito, afin de [ne pas] se desoler aux clans 
et aux acclamations des peuple'^. Mais nous qui marchions apres 
lui, qui travereames la multitude instruite de son passage, nous 
piiraes etre temoin des regrets et do la profonde tristesse do 
toute la population. Arrive a Rochefort, je fus envoye par 
I’Empcreur, comme ayant le plus d’habitude des Anglais, a bord 
le vai^au le Bellj^rophon, pour demander si on y aurait requ 
les passeports qui avaiqjj^t ete annonce pour le libre passage de 
deux fregates qui devaient transporter I’Empereur Napoleon en 
Amerique. Le Capitaine Maitland, qui commam^it ce vaisseau, 
me repondit qu’il n’en avaii nulle corinaissance, mais qu’il allait 
expedier sur le champ une corvette a son Amiral, et qu’il pour- 


’ In Corr&rd’s ‘ Rccueil,’ vol. ii. pp. 33-74, a letter is printed which 
professes to bo the one given by Las Cases to Scott. It is, however, an 
imaginary composition. The editor speaks of it thus:—“ La void, soit 

que ce soit la pifece integrale olle-meme.soit, ce qui est bien plus 

probable, qu’elje ait 4t4 recomjios^o plus tard do m^moirc.” 
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rait me repondre dans deux jours. J’y retoumai trois jours 
apres ; il me dit que, contre son attcnte, sa corvette n’etait pas 
de retour, ce qui tenait sans doute a quelque circonstance do la 
croisicrc de son Amiral; mais que, si I’Empereur voulait se 
rendre en Angleterre, il, Capitaine Maitland, avait ordre de le 
recevoir et de I’y conduire. L’Empereur .ne voulait plus desor- 
raais remplir de role politique. Les armees de La Vendee et 
de Bordeaux, les garnisons voisines, &c., le sollicitaient de venir 
se mettre a leur tete pour se porter sur la Loire. D’un autre 
cote de jeunes officicrs de marine s'etaient reunis pour former 
reqiiipage de deux chasse-marees, et lui proposaient de le con¬ 
duire en Amerique, en depit do la croisiere Anglaise. L’Em- 
percur erut devoir ccarter ces deux partis; il ne voulait pas 
servir d’instrument et de pretexte ii une guerre civile sans re- 
sultats; et il no pensa pas devoir (;ourir le hasard dcs chasse- 
marees, puisqiie le (lapitaiiw; Maitland lui faisait une invitation 
conforme a ses vues: il prefera, done, d’aller tout simplcment 
a Londres au-devaiit dcs passiqwrts pour 1’Amerique, ou roster 
meme en Angleterre sous la jirotection.dcs lois du jiays. Tous 
ceux qui etaient autour de I’Empcreur furent unanimes que 
I’Angleterre serait extremeraent flattee do la preference que Ipi 
doimcrait I’Empereur—dc la belle page qu’allait menager a son 
liistoire la noble confiance dc celui qiii avait etc pendant vingt 
aus son ennemi constant; je m’ajjpuyai meme dc votre opinion, 
Monseigneur,. sur la libcralite des lois de cette nation, et le 
poids de la belle morale sur les sentimens de la multitude. 
Cost alors que I’Emiiercur, se decidant, prit le parti d’ecrire au 
Prince Regent la lettre que votre Altesse aura lu dans tous les 
jom*naux de I’Europe. Jo retoumai a bord du Capitaine Mait¬ 
land pour lui faire part que I’Empercur acceptait son invitation ; 
j’etais aceompagne du Baron Gourgsi^d, aide-de-camp de sa 
Majeste, porteur de la lettre pour le Prince Regent, et charge 
d’exprimer a ce Prince—1, le desir de I’Empereur de debarquer 
en Angleterre sous le nom du Colonel Meuron, un dc ses aides- 
de-camp, tue a ses cotes a la bataille d’Arcole; 2, celui de louer 
tme petite campagne dans un des corntes d’Angleterre les plus 
favorables a sa saute; 3, eiifin, si cet arratigemcnt ne s’ac-, 
cordait pas avee la politique du Prince Regent, qu’il voulut bien 
lui donner des passeports pour suivre ses premiers prtgets et se 
rendre a New York. Je donnai au Capitaine ]S{aitland une 
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copie de la lettre de I’Empereur, afin qu’il conn{lt bien lea dis¬ 
positions et intentions de sa Majeste avant qu’elle se rendit 
k son bord; il en donna connaissance aux ofRciers qui fe 
trouvaient presents; elle fiit pour tons un sujet de contentement 
et d’admiration—ce sentiment les honorait. Le Capitaine Mait¬ 
land expedia le soir meme le Baron Gourgaud snr une corvette, 
et moi je demeimai a bord du Bellerophon. L’Empereur arriva 
le lendenmin; il avait desire I’incognito. Le Capitdine Mait¬ 
land abandonna la grande chambre; nous n’eumes qu’a nous 
louer de ces proc^es. Peu de temps apres Tarrivee de I’Em- 
pereur on signala un nouveau vaisseau; c’etait I’Amiral Hotham, 
qui mouilla pres du Bellerophon, et vint I’instant apres presenter 
ses hommages a I’Empereur, L’Empereur I’invita a deje&ncr a 
son bord pour de lendemain, et quelque desir qu’il elit temoigne 
qu’on ne lui rendit aucun honneur ils lui furent tous prodigues 
avec une grace, une elegance, des attentions, qui nous sem- 
bl^rent caractcriser particulierement I’Amiral Ilothani. Cet 
Amiral et tous ses officiers pensaient que leur j)ays mettrait un 
grand prix a la noble confiance que I’Empe^eur lui tcmoignait 
en ce moment; ils supposaient bien qu’il pourrait y avoir quelque 
Jalousie a I’^ard des passeports demandcs pour I’Amerique, 
mais ils me mettaient nullement en doute qu’une aussi grande 
nation ique la leur ne lui prodiguat tous les proc^es d’hospi- 
talite dont nos temps modernge peuvent etre susceptibles. Nous 
fimes voile pour I’Angleterre, I’imagination de cbacun de nous 
pleine des reves les plus innocents sur notre situation nouvelle ; 
le calme, le repos, qui d’ordinaire accompagneut la retraite a 
laquelle I’Empereur se vouait desormais. Nous mouillkmes a 
Torbay, ou I’ordre fut bientSt transmis au vaisseau de se-rendre 
a Plymouth; la I’horiaon cbangea subitement—la consternation 
soudaine du Capitaine Maitland et de ses officiers nous avertit 
qu’ils s’etaient trompes dans leur attente—tout prit autour de 
nous un aspect sombre et sinistre. Le .Baron Gourgaud n’avait 
pu obtenir de debarquer—notre vaisseau fut frappe d’interdit— 
des bateaux armes en faisaient le tour, eloignant les culieux a 
coup de fusil. Alors nous commenqames a juger, et nous eumes 
.a fremir de la redoutable hospitalite Britannique. Un Sous- 
^cretaire d’Etat apporta la decision des Ministres, et-sans 
aucune communication pr^lable il fut dedde que U &4m4ral 
Bonaparte aerait transfere du Bellerophon dans le Northumber- 
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land, et deporte au-dela de la Lagne—qu’une tres-petite partie 
seulement de ses officiers et quelqu’uns de. s^s domestiques 
auraient la permigsion de I’accompagner et de partager son exil. 
On armalt le Northumberland en toute hate a Portsmouth, et 
nous dumes mettre a la voile pour aller I’attendre en croisiere 
dans La Manche. C’etait, par I’incommodite de la mer, un 
nouveau supplice pour nous. Au passage sur le Northumber¬ 
land on nous prit nos armes, nos epees; on nous declara pri- 
sonniers de guerre; on visita nos effets—ceux de I’Empereur, 
auquel on supposait des tresors, et auquel on ne trouva que 
quelques malles de vetements et de toilette, Targenterie de 
route, troisjau quatre cents volumes composant sa bibliothcque 
de voyage, et une cassette de voyage, coutenant quatre mille 
papoleons, qu’on rctint.’,. 

Notre traversee sur le Northumberland flit de plus de deux 
mois. L’Emperem: ne fut pas malade; il supporta tres-bien la 
mer; il n’eut qu a se louer des bons sentimens des officiers et 
de toute I’equipage ; sii serenite passive et son peu de besoin 
etalent I’objet de retonnement et de radmiration de tous; le 
mot du vaisseau etait qu’il genait moins qu’un midshipman ; ces 
derniers jcunes gens lui moiitniient unc affection toute particy* 
here ;.quand iLparaissait subitement sur le pont aprbs son diner, 
•s’il y avait la moindre manoeuvre, ill I’entouraient aussitot pour 
en ecarter les matelots, lui comport ainsi une espbee de garde 
d’honnem. Les Ministres avaient commande pour I’Empereur 
la qualification de G-inh-cd, et meme les egards a ce titre; nous 
nous roidimes contre cette puerile inconvenance, et le titre 
d’Empereur redevint plus sacre pour nous; pouvait-on recon- 
naitre au Gouvernement Anglais le droit, selon son caprice, 
d'imposer une qualification nouvelle, et de deppsseder d’un titre 
auguste, donne par le choix des peuples, et sanctionne par la 
religion, les victoires, les traites, la reconnaissance de tons les 
souverains, de I’Angleterre meme ? A notre arrivee nous 
restfimes deux jours en rade avant de debarquer; on des^ndit 
I’Empereur sur les dnq heures. du soir dans une espece d’au- 
berge ou d'hbtel garni de la petite ville ou village de Ste. He- 


^ Le ohirui^en du Belldrophon, le Dr. O’Meara, se vouant aux aoina de 
I’Empereur, demanda k le Buivre: e’eat lui qui d^puis est aupr^.de sa per- 
sonne en qualitd de m^deoin. 
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lene. Le lendemain il fut place dans un petit pavilion ou 
guinguette dependante de I’habitation d’un ncgociant de.l'lle. 
C’est la que, dans une seule chambre de quclques pieds en 
quarre, il lui a fallu pendant deux mois coucber, faire sa toilette, 
travailler, et manger; il ^it oblige d’cn sortir pour qu’on la 
balayat et qu’on fit son lit, qui n’etait autre d’ailleurs que son 
lit de campagne. Le peu d’espace permit k moi seul de do- 
meurer auprcs de lui. Mon fils et moi nous coucbions sur des 
matclats au-dessus de sa tete dans une petite cbambre de domes- 
tique. Ses deux valets-de-cbambre etaient etendus par terre 
en travers de sa porte. Le reste de sa maison fut contraint de 
demeiirer a la ville, d’ou les oflBciers ne parvenaient a I’Em- 
pereur qu’au travers de formalites rebutantes et de meprises 
souvent injurieuses. Lile de Ste. Helene cst fort petite, sans 
agremens, sans ressources; c’est un veritable rocber au milieu 
de I’ocean, k une distance immense de toute terre; cette ile cst 
presque toujours couverte de nuages, ce sont des brouillards et 
des pluies presque continuelles; Tbumidite y est -extreme; et 
s’il y a des eclaircies, c’est alors le soleil du tropique et tons ses 
inconveniens. Votre Altesse connalt le temperament de I’Em- 
poreur; il etait impossible de lui cboisir un lieu plus conti'aire ni 
plus funcste ; aussi sa sante s’aflaiblit visiblement. Au bout de 
deux mois nous fClmes tiransportes a Longwood, ou I’on avait 
travaille tant bien que mal pojar nous recevoir; c’est la quo nous 
Bommes etablis en ce moment. Notre petite colonic s’y trouve 
rcunie a I’exception du Comte et de la Comtesse Bertrand, que 
le defaut de logement force de demeurer dans uqe petite cabute 
a une demi-lieue de nous, en attendant qu’on ait bati pour eux 
dans notre voisinage une petite maison, qui depuis n’est point 
encore terminee en cet instant. L’endiuit de Tile ou Ton nous 
a relegue est un plateau isole sur la c6te orientale, constanqment 
battu des vents; c’est la pariie inhabit^ de I’ile—elle a re¬ 
pousse jusqu’ici la population et la culture—c’est tout dire. Le 
logement que nous occupons avait ete dans I’origine une fcrrae 
ou grange batie par la Compagnie, qui essayait des defricbe- 
mens a4jacents; le Sous-Gouvemeur aprds, a I’aide de quelques 
travaux, en avait fait sa residence de campagne: c’est la que, k 
I'aide de quelqu^ additions, faites a la hate, de pieces et*de 
morceaux, on nmis a casernes. Nous y sommes tres-mal, dans 
une humidite continue, a peine a couvdft. Pour mon compte. 
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je n’y suis litteralement pas a I’abri des injures de I’air. Le 
Gouvernement Anglais pourvoit au service de la table, mais Tile 
est denuee de tout, et chaque chose y est cinq ou six fois plus 
cher qu’a Eomc, de sorte que nous sommes sur ce point fort 
mal, et plus encore par les vices du lieu et de la force des choses 
que par la volonte des hommes; ajoutez que nos mceurs et nos 
habitudes sont on toutes choses differents de ceux qui nous 
entourent. Ne croyez done pas au palais, aux magnifiques 
ameublements, au luxe, dont retentissent les gazettes de TEurope 
a notre egard; ricn de tout cela n'existo que dans la bouche de 
la renommee; il n’est point de l)roviucial chez nous de dix a 
douze mille francs de rente qui ne soit litteralement mieux 
nieubli, inieux loge, et mieux noun-i que nous ne le sommes. 
Du reste, ce n’est psis que nous demandions mieux; si je vous 
en parle, e’est seulement pour vous fairc une pcinture fidele. 
Votre Altesst? coniijdt rindifference do I’Empereur pour tous 
les accessoires; et quant a nous, quelque chose qu’on nous pro- 
curat nous’ne j)ourrions voir encore que ce dont on nous privc. 
Vous ne devez non plus ajoutor aucune foi aux mille et une 
rapsodics que Ton a debitees et que I’on debite chaque jour dans 
les papiers publics sur la persoune de I’Empcreur. Soit a botfl 
du vaisseau, sdit ici, ceux qui nous entourent, et qui ecrivent en 
Europe, se plaignent amerement, au retour des papiers, d’y voir 
leurs lettres entierement denaturees, tronquees, ct falslfiees. 
L’Empereur a toujours etc ct demeure toujours le memo— 
calme, impassible, fort retire, sc InTant peu et travaillant beau- 
coup. Pour employer ses loisirs et jMisser ses longues journecs, 
I’Empcreur, dans les premiers joure do son embjirquement, a 
commence, ct continue depuis, h dieter chaque jour quclques 
hcurcs h chacun de nous siu* les divers evenemens de ses vingt 
dcmicrcs annees. Le sejour de Ste. Helene ne sera pas perdu 
a la posterite ; il n’appartenait qu’a celui qui avmt accompli ces 
prodiges dc pouvoir dignement les deorirc. J’tu eu le bonheur 
de lui montrer 1’Anglais; en un din d mil il a pu lire tous les 
ouvrages de cette langue. D’ordinaire il ne sort de son cabinet, 
petite piece de quclques pieds carres, que' sur les quati^p heures 
et demie, quand le temps le permet, pour faire une promenMe 
kpied, oubien pour parcourir en caliche un^espace^d un mille 

deux cents toises autour de la maison; il entrd” avant six heures 

• ^ 9 z 
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dans son cabinet, cc qui Im a fait observer plus d’une fois qu’il 
n’est point de prison si rigoureuse en Europe qui ne pennctte a 
ses detenus autant d’air et de diversion qu’il en prend ici; a 
huit beirres il dine—nous avons I’honneur de diner avec lui; 
I’heure, le temps, les circonstances font qu’il n’y admet point 
d’etranger. Voila^ Monsnigneur, notre vie de tons les jours. 
Nous aurions souhaite voir monter parfois I’Empereur a cheval, 
mais tout cc que nous obtenons, et fort rarement, est de lui voir 
faire une esjiece de manege dans I’inttirieur de notre petite 
enceinte. I^s obstacles moraux dont on a entoure notre plus 
grande excursion I’ont conduit a se priver d’un exercice si 
necessaire a sa siintc; car, toute triste et miserable que doit 
ctre necessairement la vie sur cet horrible rochcr, elle le devient 
bien davantagc par la gene, les vexations inutiles, les details 
aigus que commandent les instructions du Gouvemement 
Anglais, ou qu’execute le mauvais esprit de ses agens. Cet 
etat de choses est tel que I’EmjM^reur, en lisant la fin mal- 
heureuse du Roi de Naples, no put s’empccher de*dirc, “Les 
Calabrais sent plus humains que les Anglais; quand on vent sc 
defaire d’un homme il vaut mieux lui donner du plomb dans la 
tete que de le faire mourir a jietit feu.” Il y a pres de trois 
mois qu’un nouveau Gouverncur nous est arrivdi avec des in- 
stnictions beaucoup plus severes a-t-il dit; il a tellement rem- 
bruni notre horison et empire Jtmtre situation, que rErapereur a 
^t souvent depuis que d’etre a Ste. Helene avait cesse d’etre la 
premiere de nos miseres, et quo le choix du local n’efciit plus 
desormais le plus mauvais precede du Gouvemement Anglais. 
Quand un jour Thistoirc dira a quel point on a pousse les 
manques d’egards, les formes inquisitives, les vexations de toute 
espece, les piqures joumalieres envers une personne comine 
I’Empereur, la partie genereuse de la nation Britannique s’in- 
dignera que le Gouvemement Anglais ait pu.ordonncr de 
pareilles choses, et qu’il sc soit trouve des Bretons capables de 
les executer si- m6me ils n’en ont accm la rigueur. On a de- 
fendu d’ecrire toute lettre ou billet dans I’ile sans les soumettm 
au visa ^u Gouverneur. Toute communication verbale a ete 
frappeo de la menace d’un chatiment rigoureux pour I’inter- 
mediaire qui s’en chargerait. Que penser du rafiiuement a,yec 
lequel on choisit pour nous le papier de nouvell^ le plus desa- 
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greablement ecrit, tandis qu’on nous interdit ceux dans lesquels 
nous pourrions lire fa question sous des expressions et des 
couleurs moins malvcillantes ? Les Ministres Anglais peuvent- 
ils descendre a des details aussi minuticusement odieux, aussi 
cruellcment personnels? Nous ne saurions le croire, surtout 
quand dans leg debats du Parlement -a notre sujet nous voyons 
un concours unanime ct sou vent repete pour que la douceur, la 
nature des formes, adoucisse autont que possible la rigueiu’ do la 
mesuro. Aussi rEmpercur repete-t-il iKirfois, qu’il n’y a rien 
d’Anglais dans tout cela, quo cela ressemble bien plus a la 
j)oliee des sbires en Sidle. Mais peut-etre, Monseigneur, direz- 
vous, “ Vous etes tres mal, mais e’est que. Tile est tres njau- 
vaise.” Sans doute Tile est detestable ; cejxjndant il y a quolques 
maisons qui sont bien meilleur(?s, quolques sites agreables, des 
positions plus salubres, quelques jardins oil il y a de I’ombre, 
un cspace que nous pourrions parcourir, des babitans que nous 
pourrions voir; il est vrai que c’est»pcu de chose, mais on veut 
evidemment tucr rEmjXircur ct s’en defairc promptement. Tous 
les gnns senses, tous ceux qui raisonnent, conviennent que les 
precautions usitei's aujonrd’bui sont fausses, ridicules, penibles 
pour les militairos qui les ettectuent; les postes campes sur Jcs 
pitons cloves ^mt le neuf-dixieme du temps dans les nuages. 
Garder les issues des gorges sur les bords do la raer—faire 
suivre I’issHC par des signaux Kians rinterieur de Tile—garder 
la cote aiiisi quo cela se pratique dtya par (Tes bateaux et des 
bricks,—et aloi'S on aurait accompli, avee le plus de succes et 
de simplicite possible, tout ce que la prudence et la sagesse 
humainc peuvent employer dans cette circonstance. Vous me 
deinandercz peut-etri!. Monseigneur, s’il est possible de s’echap- 
jKJr de notre rocher ? les militaires, les marins, disent que 
e’est presqu’impossible; mais ils conviennent surtout que les 
mesun® rigoureuses, les tracasseries de toute espcce dout on 
nous comble, n’alt^rcnt en quoi quo cc soit les chances existantes. 
Apres avoir repondu que I’evasion est presqu'impossible, il roste 
a. se demandor comment rEmpereur i>eut y songer? d abord les 
difficultes insurmontables de I’entreprendre; ensuite, ,ou aller ? 
L’oc.ean ne deviendrait-il pas unc seconde prison ? Toute 
I'Eiirope, TAfrique, les Indes, la presque totalite de I’Amerique, 
ne lui sont-ils pas fermes ? li’Empcrcur est et demeure aujour- 

2 T .2 
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d'hul posltivement dans la meme pensee, la meme position, les 
memes d^irs qu’k I’lle d'Aix. II y a tenu, voulant aller en 
Amerique chercher le repos sur les bords du Mississippi on de 
rOhio, ou prendre asyle en Angleterre sous la protection des 
lois; et pourquoi les Ministres s’y refuseraient-ils a present? 
En rappelant aujourd'hui I’illustre refugie ils prouveraient au 
mondc quo la politique seule, et jamais la haine, la vengeance, 
n’eurent de part a leur determination. On comprendrait alors 
quo dans le fort de la crise, et sans avoir le temps de se recon- 
naitre, ils eussent era expedient et sage d’eloigner tout d’alMrd 
dll lieu de I’action un personnage aussi influent: on ne leur 
reprocherait plus de I’avoir sacrifle au raepris de la dignite et de 
la generosite do leur pays, a des souverains etrangers qui 
ii’avaicnt aucun droit sur sa personne. Ils rendraient aux lois 
d'Angleterre toute leur inajestc—au peuple Anglais riilovatioii 
et la verite des maximes liberales—a la bonne foi Britannique 
tout ^n eclat; ils consacriyaient pour leur pays le glorieux 
privilege d’etre inscrit a son tour I’asyle des rois—enfin les 
Ministres prouveraient encore par la leur force, leur morale, 
leur justice ; ils serviraient leurs propros interets en se donnant 
letpaoyen d’efiectner de grandes economies et de prevenir les 
sentiments qui orient partout et toujours I’injustice et I’opprcs- 
sion; et ne faudra-t-il pas que tot ou tard ce retour se fasse ? 
L’Empereur nous disait plaisanuncnt il y a peu de jours, “ Bien- 
tot nous nc vaudrons plus I’argent que nous coutons, ni les soins 
que nous occasionnons. . Quant a nous, il n'est point de prison 
en Angleterre, quclque rigoureuse qu’elle soit, qui, dans sou 
injustice, ne nous semblerait encore un bienfait: nous respirerions 
du moins Tatmosphere Europeen—nous serions sous un autre 
ciel—nous ne serions pas soumis aux caprices et a I’arbitraire 
vexation des subalternes—et si noiis devions y perir, nous 
finirions du moins en terre Europeenne.” L’Empereur parlc 
sou vent de sa famille : il voulait s’instruirc dc son flls, de I'lm- 
peratice, ecrire a Madame, en s’adressant directement au Prince 
Regent; mais on le lui a reflise en exigeant que la lettre au 
Prince fftt ouverte. L’Empereur s’en est abstenu—il n'a writ 
a personne—^il desire que personne ne lui wrive—il ne peut 
consentir a recevoir des lettres ouvertes. Pour nous. Mon- 
seigneur, qtii nous sommes attaches au bonheur d'etre aupres de 
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sa personne, nous sommcs si fiera de notre situation que nous en 
sommes heurcux. Nous donnons au monde un cxemple desin- 
teresse de reconnaissance, d amour, ct de fidelite'—nous nous 
gravons a jamais dans les emurs gencreux—ct il est cn Europe 
des millions qui nous envient, et qui nous disputeraient la gloire 
de notre situation—en est-il en effet de plus douce et dc plus 
belle ? Jc souffre de n’avoir point ici ma femme et tous mes 
enfans. Je n’ai que mon lils atne auprc;s de moi, et e’est lui 
qui a 1 honneur d adresser a votre Altesse cos lignes ccrites sous 
ma dict(fe, car je perds la vue tout-a-fait; cet endroit paraft 
particuliereinent nuisiblo a la vue; nous en soufirons tous, plus 
on moins. 

x\gr6czy Monseigneur, mon devouement ct mon i-esi)cct. 

1 Aoftt, 181(3. 


No. 47. 


DttAU<iHT OF Las Ca8f.s’ Second JiBTTEK to raixcE Lucien 
Bonapabte.* 

Monseigneur, 1 Ociohre, 181 S.* 

J’avaiS eu I’lionneur de vous ccrire ma premiere lettre il 
y a long-temps, mais il ne s’est pas prt^entc d’occasion pour 
vous I’cnvoycr. Aujourd'hui j6«vais ajouter quelqucs nouveaux 
details. Je desire que Ic tout vous arrive a la fois. 11 y a 
quelque b'lnps que le Gouverneur nous a envoye ofRcicllement 
le traite du 2 Ao^t, par* lequel les Puissances declarent TEm- 
percur leur prisonuier, L’Empereur y a fait ime protestation; 
la force dc la verite ct la nature des circonstonces la rendent 
sublime. J’espere qu’elle sera public, ou j’y reviendrai avec 
le temps. Ce qui nous occupe en cc moment est unc nouvelle 
vexation des plus incroyablcs, sans doute, qui puissent s’iina- 
giner. Le Gfouvemeur vient do declarer qu’apriss avoir fait ses 

* The following memorandiun was written bj' Sir Hudson Lowo in the 
margin of the first page of the copy of this letter sent to Earl Bathurst 
“ 'J'liis letter, it is to be observed, was never sent. The Governor, when 
Count Las Cases assented to tbe copy being taken, assured him it would bo 
considered as a i^aijer ‘ non-exdcut^.' Count Las Cases on an after occasion 
wished it to bo considered as' ‘ imoffinuire.’-r^Jl. L.” 
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coluptcs il fallait indispens&blcment pour les depeuscs de notre 
etablissement dix-huit ou viiigt mille livres sterling; quo Ic 
Gouvemcment n’en donnant que huit mille, I’Empcrcur dcvait 
lui remettro le surplus ou so resoudre a des reductions, qui 
semblcnt impossibles au Gouvemeur lui-meme. Nous sommes 
si misei^blement pourvus, si mal nourris, qu’une si forte ddpense 
semble d’abord difScile a concevoir. Cc])endant, comme dans 
ce corapte se trouvent compris I’entretien de la maison, celui 
des ouvriers qu’elle comporte, les appointements des foiumisseurs, 
la table des officiers do garde aupres de nous, &c., que d’ailleurs 
les transports du bord de la mer sur le baut de notre rocher 
sent extremement difficiles ct couteux, on comprend en effet 
que la depense 'pent s’elcver a cette somme. Un oeuf coflte ici 
douze sous; un mauvais poulet etique, qui n’est pas le quart de 
cplui des tables d’Europe, vaut sept ou huit francs la bouteille 
de vin douze francs—le tout a I’avcnant, e’est-a-dire, cinq ou 
six fois les prix d’Europe. Lsi somme que Ton dit ctre indis¬ 
pensable a notre ddpense, ddductioii faitc de ce qui est dtrangcr 
a rEmpereur et a sa Siintd, no correspondrait gucre, d’apres les 
evaluations ci-dcssus, qu’a trente ou trente-six mille francs eii 
Eiyope pour lui ct toute la maison, qui ne laiss(;^as d’etre 
nombreuse. Vous devincre.z, MonscignciS*, combkui, avec cette 
chetive somme, nous devons ctre mal. Celle que le Gouverne- 
ment a fixd suffirait littdraleipent a peine pour la ration du 
soldat. Pour on justifier la- modicitd le Gouvemeur si dit ct 
rejHJtc que son Gouvernement avait pensd que, donnant aux 
personnes qui ont accompagnd I’Emperdur la lil’K'rtd do nitourner 
en Europe, dies on cussent profile, ct par la diminud de l)cau- 
coup les ddpenses de rdtablisscment. ' Ainsi Ton a pu croire 
que des Francis qu’avait ddcidd .la reconnaissance qu’attaclie 
chaque jour davantage le spectacle des jKsrsdcutions qui recom- 
pensent la gloirc sg lasseraient de leur situation!—(j[u’ils al»in- 
donneraient I’Empereur Napoldon! Quel calmc! I et on ose 
I’avoucr I On a etc jusqu’a nous insinuer quo si nous jxjrsistions 
a demeurer nous devions nous defrayer nous-mem<?8. Vous, 
Mon^igneur, qui connaissez I’Empereur et I’abondance de toute 
sa vie, qiu savez son mepris pour I’argcnt, vous jugerez de son 
indignation lorsqu’on lui a donnd connaissance des premiferes 
communications du Gouvemeur a cc sujet. Et depuis ces objets 
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revenus sur le tapis avec le Gouverneur lui-merac, I’Einpcreur 
luL a dit avec chaleur, “ Tous cos details me sont trop pcniblcs 
—ftutes m’en grace—ils sont igiioblcs. Qjii vons demande 
quelque chose ? Qui vous prie de me nourrir ? Quand vous 
discontinuercz vos provisions, si j’ai faim, ces braves soldats quo 
voila” (montrant le camp du 53mc) “ prcndront pitie de moi. 
J’irai me mettre a la gamelle de leurs grenadiers^ et ils ne 
repousseront pas Je premier soldat de 1’Europe.” Toutefois ce 
scrait le grand desir de I’Empereur, et cela I’a toujours etc, de 
pourvoir lui-meme a toutea ses depenses, et il demande pour 
qu’on le lui rende possible de laisser les uegociauts de Tile com- 
muniqucr a son sujct avec T Europe, sans les soumettre a 1’inqui¬ 
sition dont on'iious accable. €K)n salt bieu qu’aussitbt quo ses 
besoins seraicnt coniius il aurait des millions s’il voulait les 
accepter; raais on a refuse sa demande. Ainsi, d’un cote on 
lui retire les moyens de subsistcr, do I’autre on rempecbe d’y * 
pourvoir lui-meme. Depuis qu’il cxiste des nations, si barbares 
qu’elles aient ete, on ne croit pas qu’il se vit jamais des procedes 
aussi odieux. “ Ils raarclmndent notrc existence,” disait I’Em- 
j)creur,- “ et vraimcnt il semblerait qu’ou rt?garde comme une 
faveur le i^eu qu’on nous donne, sans songer qu’eux seuls sc 
soient imposes cette diarge. Avons-nous demande un a^ylc? 

_sollicite un secours? Oublie-*t-on quo la force seule et la 

violation des lois les plus stereos nous ont arraclies a notre • 
liberte ?—nous eii ont prives 'pour nous jeter sm* cct afireux 

roc?_qu’ils nous rendent a nous-meines, et ils se trouveront 

alfranchis de tout soin; ils verront si on leur demande rien.” 
Ell attendant, le Gouverneur Lowe effectue ses i-eductions, 
ct de manierc a ce que nous avons a peine le necessairc. 11 
faut que ce soit bien fort, puisque des gens aussi indifferens quo 
nous puissious nous en ap\)crcevoir et nous on plaindre. Nous 
avons etc contraints de nnivoyer liuit domestiques Anglais, qui 
nous etaient indisiwnsablcs pour la ferine, la proprete des 
appartements, et les travaux de I'eeuric. 1^ vin est fixe a une 
bouteille par tete, I’Empereur compris une bouteille pour une 
mere et ses enfants: telles sont les expressions. Moi, qiu, 
ayant demeurc dix ans en Angleterre, me flatte de «’etre point 
etranger aux moeurs de la nation—vous. Monseigneur, qui y 
ctes dcraeure plusieurs annees, pourrez-vous croirq, pourrez-vous 
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comprendre de pareilles mesures ? L’argenterie de voyage do 
rEmpereur, d’environ trente a quarante mille francs, va etre sa 
ressource de quelques mois. J’ai quelque pen d’argcnt en 
Angleterre, la.ressource etrangere de ma femme et de mcs 
enfants; je I’ai raise a ses pieds en cas qu’il daigne Taccepter. 
Je vous ai parle bien librement, Monseigneur; aussi cette lettre 
vous parviendra/-t-elle ? j’en doute. On a etabli ici la plus 
severe inquisition pour derober a I’Em-ope la somiaissance d’une 
aussi horrible ct aussi inexplicable conduite. Toutefois je doute 
qu’on en vienne a bout. Bien que Tile soit petite—quo nous 
ne soyons qu’im point dans I’espace—nous sommes encore visites 
par un trop grand nombre de bons Anglais, trop iiidignes de ce 
qu’ils voient, pour ne pas Ic fairc ttinnaitre a leum compatriotes. 
Du reste, I’Empereur, pour couper court, nous a ordonnd. une 
fois pour tout de ne lui parler plus de toutes cos indiguites, et 
demeure calme et impassible au milieu de toutes ces vexations. 
Je n’oserais meme pas dire qu’entieremeiit il no sourit a I’igno- 
minie dont se couvrent par la ses ennemis, qui ne jieuvent man- 
quer d’exciter, tot ou tard, Tiiidignation de tous les occurs 
genereux. 


No. 48. 

Lettkb of Las Cases%o Lady Clavebing. 

10 Novcjubrc, IHIC. 

Dcpuis que j’habile un autre univers voici la premiere fois 
que je vous aurai ecrit a I’ins^u de mes surveillans. Dicu 
vevulle que cela vous parvienne I s’ils Tarretent ils y trouveront 
une preuve de leur vexation et barbarie ; celle de me reduire 
a tant de mystere pour des communications qui ne leur sont 
d’aucun interet, quo sont devenues les moments ou je ne soup- 
qonnais pas que d’epancher librement sou cocur put etre un 
bonheur. Nos maux, nos peines, nos tristesses, surpassent tout 
ce que Timagination put creer. C'est a nous une grande force 
d’ame que de supporter une pareille vie. Les bontes ct la fami- 
liarite du pdus grand homme qui fiit jamais, du meilleur, me 
soutiennent contre tout; mais en parlerai-je jamais a vous—a 
ceux qui me ^nt chers? que j’ai besoin de Tespercr! Donnez 
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de raes nouvelles a ma femme. Je n’cntenda pas parler de 
cette chere CJlemcntine : pourtant elle est le scul charme de mes 
tristes instants, quclques fois je ni’imagine.que je lui ai survecu 
et que je reste pour la plcurcr; ce ne pcut etre pour long- 

temps. Poissions-nous du moius nous rencontrer dans un 

mcilleur monde I JMon fils est toutc ma consolation; elle esl 
grande, parce quo son cmur est bon, son ame belle, et qu’i] 
consacre tons scs instants a me rendre la vie plus douce, lorsqu’il 
aurait besoin lui-mcme qu’on la lui rendit plus agreablc. J’espon 
qu’il fera le bonheur dc sa mere. Je vous d(3egue et vous prk 
de lui en etre une seconde; je rdlevc a le meriter. II soulfirc 
beaucoup; il a des palpitations violentes et accompagnees de 
symptomes tres-eflrayantes, qtfi m’inquietent infiniment et com- 
bleut mon malheur. Comment n’ai-je jamais de vos nouvelles ? 
—comment nos connaissances n’ont-elles pas pcnckre jusqu’aiix 
bureaux ou offices qui me les transmcttraicnt ? — comment 
n’avcz-vous pu joindre aucun des chefs ou des officiers qui 
viennent successivement on mission ici ? Mon but n’etiint que 
d’avoir des nouvelles, mais regulieres et souvent, vous n’ayant'a 
me parler quo de vous et des miens, comment ne trouveriex-vous 
pas a jK)Uvoir ccrire a quclqu’un ici qui me lirait vos lettres pu 
me les ferait,parvenir ? Jo serais ,sflr du inoins qu’elles urar- 
riveraient, parcequ’elles prendraiemt la route publlque, et non 
cello des offices, ou on retieiit nos lettres, si meme on ne les 
supprime. Depuis long-temps je ne vous ecris plus ; il m’a ete 
iutime d’cn discontiuuer le ton et le style. Coinme il%i’eut 
ete impossible de vous mander que j’etais fort bieu, co que Ton 
desirait pcut-etre, j’ai prefere m’abstenir toutcfois. Je .vous 
ecris souvent pour ne pas me priver de mes plus doux moments. 
Puisse-je un jour vous faire lire tout cola! Je parlc bien sou¬ 
vent aussi de vous; vous etes desormais bien connue de celui 
que j’airae. • J’ai deinande chez moi ou a vous des effets de 
toilette vraWnent necessaires; cclm qui vous remettra ceci pourra 
y ajouter de vive voix, et vous indiquer des moyens. Je vous 
le recommande ; il est fidele, et m’a bien servi. Vous trouverez 
ici une lettre pour le Prince Lucien a Home; faites-illoi le 
plaisir de la lui faire parvenir, mais recopice, car I’ftriginal en 
sa faqon doit demeurer en secret, pour quo je puisse peu^etre 
encore y revenir. Pourquoi ne I’emploiricz-vous pas aussi vis- 
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a-vis de moi ? Le Prince 1’Anglais a merTeillc, et cst des 
plus aimables. J’lmaglnc qu’il ne vous deplaira pas d’entrcr 
en corrt^pondance et en relation avec lui ou tout autre de la 
famlllc. Vous en avez dosormais les moyens ; cola pout etre 
agreable un jour pour vos enfans, pour vous-meme, si jamais 
vous voyages. Faites-moi le plaisir de nous informer si Lord 
Holland aurait requ un paquet que je lui ai adresse; si je I’ai 
fait sans le connaltre persouncllement, il trouvera mon excuse 
dans nos circonstances et I’estime publique qu’il inspire. Je 
sais qu’il faut bien compter sur votre amitie, mais je connais 
votre bon cceiur—je sais qu’il s’interessc aux infortunes, ct nous 
le sommes au>dcla de toute expression. Que n’auriez-vous 
quelqu’un pour m’ecrire sous votre dictee? male il dcvralt etre 
bien secret, ou toute correspondance se reduirait a une seule 
lettre. Il poureait faire iiiserer des articles^ dims le ‘ 'rimes ’ 
et le ‘Morning Chronicle,’ dont la lecture nous apprendrait 
que raa .lettre vous cst parvenue. Mon plus chcr desir est de 
savoir de vos nouvelles, et d'etre sAr que vous recevcz d(S3 
notres. 10 Novernbre, 1816. Cinq louis a domier a celui qui 
reracttra ceci. 

Numero 19, Portland Place. 

IjCs dcrnieres nouvelles que nous avons requ solit des lias, et 
un petit bout de lettre qui scmblait nous- promettre davantage. 
Nous n’avons plus eu de nouveV.fcs de vous. 


No. 49. 

Minutes bv Majob OonnEf^uEu ok an Inteuvikw between Sru Hudson 
Lowe and Count Las Cases on the 4tii ok Hkcembeb, 181(5. 

Having accompanied the Governor to Count J.as Casi's’ 
on our return from Longwood, we found him lyiilg down on 
his bed complaining of indisposition; he arose, however, imme¬ 
diately, and after a short conversation on the subject of his 
health, the Governor said he had received his letter, but not 
having yef geen the whole of his papers had not replied to it; 
that he would however take that opportunity of making some 
remarks up»n certain parts of it where his acts had been either 
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misconceived or misrepresented; tliat, when he gave his consent 
to his addressing him a letter, he did not expect he would make 
use of that occasion of conveying the reflections it contained 
upon him. The Count answered he would most willingly enter 
into any explanation upon its contents, and afford all the facility 
possible on his part; but proposed that they might retire to the 
adjoining room and there discuss the matter in private. The 
Governor replied he would prefer doing it where they tlum 
were (young Las Cases and myself b(;ing present). The Go¬ 
vernor tlum began reading the first paragraph of the letter he 
had received from (’omit Las Cases (above alluded to), in 
which he represented his arrest as the consequence of a snare 
laid by his late servant; upon which the Governor observed, 
that to accuse the servant was making him a party in it, as the 
servant .could not have inn the risk of carrying into effect such 
a design without his knowledge; he was not versed in the 
practice of the continental police, but conceived that, “en 
tendant un picye it quelqu’tnt.,” the agent who was employed 
in executing it always did it with the privity of his superior; 
that the English laws would not tolerate such a proceeding—it 
was against both ^H’esprit et la morale des moeurs Anglaise%f’ 
that, eoidtl lu) have been guilty of ^uch a proceeding as that of 
employing a servant to entrap his own master and in such a 
maimer, he must have considervd himself a malJminHe homme 
but that the discovery of the papers in Scott’s possession was 
made by his own father ; a part of them only had liecn ’found 
the first day and the Temainder three days after. (Tlie Go¬ 
vernor then explained in what manner the discovery had been 
made and how it had been communicated to him, and informed 
(’ount Las Cases the man was still in confinement for it.) * lie 
answered, he certainly had consideivd it as a snare laid for him, 
that it had alHhe appearance of it, but he had been very careful 
in-the wording of that jiaragraph of the letter, and had made 
use of the wonls '•^eelm toutes les apparenees that it only 
implicated the servant, and would not lie considered as alluding 
to the Governor’s being privy to such a design; but now that 
tlie Governor assured him it was not a plot, he beliflved it, and 
was happy to be undeceived. Tlie Goveraor remarked tliat, 
notwithstanding what he saiil, any person reading that letter 
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would view it in no. other light than as imputing to him a par¬ 
ticipation in the transaction; and further, that what was merely 
stated in the first part of the letter as an appearance (“ 
toutea lea apparmcea”) was assumed in a subsequent part of the 
letter as a fact, and inductions drawn from it. The Governor 
then commented on another part of the letter, wherein Count 
Las Cases complained that the Governor had not trusted to his 
delicacy or discretion ; that the communication of his regulations 
came accompanied with that of the' penalties annexed to their 
violation, lie then at great length entered into a recapitulation 
of the steps he had taken, of the cautions he had given, previous 
to his framing the Regulations which he had transmitted to 
Longwood, and which were founded upon the instructions he 
had received from his Government, and had written no less 
than three letters anterior to the date of the Regulations in 
which Count Las Gases was particularly specified as having 
acted in opposition to the rules then in existence ; that he was 
cautioned on them all, and that he (the Governor) had pointed 
out the manner and channel of their communications, and had 
also expressed his readiness to forward all their letters sent in 
cqjiformity to the existing Regulations, and to give them the 
greatest expedition and the ^surest means of conveyance. The 
Governor then showed copiefe of these letters to Count Las 
Cases, and made him read those qmssages which regarded him ; 
and then observed, that after all this previous counsel, some of 
which was given in an amicable manner, the remark was unjust 
—it was an accusation he did not merit. • Count Las Cases stiid 
he had read these letters and Regulations, but beyond that had 
not reflected upon their contents ; he saw there were rules esta¬ 
blished and punishments attached to their infractions; that he 
did not consider himself bound by them, but was aware of the 
IKjnalties he incurred in violating them ; he had infringed tliem, 
and did not complain of the punishment he had suffered; that 
he did not accuse the Governor—^in his place he would have 
done the same.* The Governor next noticed another sentence 

‘ In Las fyases’ printed Journal (Dec. 1816) all that he says of this 
jart of the conversation is, “ Bir Hudson Lowe afterwards went on to dis¬ 
cuss verbally some passages in my letters, dwelling particularly upon 
certain expressions which, he represented to me iu an amicable maimer, could 
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of the letter, in which Count Las Cases said, “ h pi^ge qui hd 
avait vte tendu lui avait donne eette occasion furtive” to see his 
papere; and observed that, however guarded he might have 
been in tlie first paragraph, here the ” was sijoken of as 

having actually been laid, lie animadverted upon the word 

furtive” which was a revolting one, whatever sense might be 
^ven to it in an English translation, and he believed was equally 
so in the French language. Count Las Cases answered, that 
he considered the expression “fe piege qu’on m’a tendu” could 
only be read as having reference to the first paragraph (qualified 
by the words sehm toutes les apparmees”) ; he had used it in 
that sense, and the Governor had seen with how much facility 
and “bonne foi ” he admitted the error of his inference the 
moment he had told him that no snare was laid for him. With 
regard to the word furtive” he fii-st defended it by saying it 
only meant accidental, but afterwards agreed as to its offensive 
sense, and immediately erased it, drawing his j)cn across the 
word. The Governor tlnm commented on the expression “ qu'il 
tenait un crepe funehre (-tendu sur lews tetes” and ol^ervcd it 
was very much owing to themselves. lie next adverted to the 
concluding sentence of his letter, wiiercin he was made to say, 
“ qvCils ne savfiient pas les tribulati.oy.s et lespeines qxCil ressentait 
lui-nicrne” &c., declaring he hadfnot used tliose expressions; 
that he could not be supposed io attach such a sense to the exe¬ 
cution of the instructions of his Government, and had been 
misunderstood; that he had merely said to Count Las Cases 
he did not seem to be aware of the particular responsibility of 
his charge, (^ount Las Cases replied, he had received the 
impression that such was the meaning of the Governor’s words, 
but might have misconceived them, and he would alter the. 
passage if the Governor thought proper as for the crepe 

not but be disagi-ecablo to him. Ho found me not only on thi.s occa.sion, 
but on many others of the same natui-e, always perfectly accommodating. 
My usual answer was to take the pen immediately and strike out or modify 
the words which displeased liim.” 

‘ The i>assage as it now stands in the printed Journal is—“Vous 
m’avcz parld de vos peines, M. Ic Gouverneur ; nous ne soupfohnons pas, 
m*avez vous dit, toutes vos tribulations i mais chacuu ne connaSt, ne sent 
quo son mal. Vous no soupfonnoz pas non plus Ic cr6pe funehre quo vous 
tenoz dtendu sur Longwood.” 
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funcbre,^' he did not mean to say it was he who had spread 
it, he only said he kept it so. The Governor stated he con¬ 
sidered that one of the most objectionable parts of the Journal 
was, the insertion of the letter from Count Montholon, wherein 
a number of gross misstatements were made in regard to him 
(although this wsis but a trifle with respect to the more serious 
matter it contained), and in which he was actmsed of retaining 
letters, and (to show the ol)stinacy in persevering to misrepresent 
him) where a compliment was also jiaid to anotlier for an act 
for which, if there was any acknowledgment to be made, it was 
due* to him, as the circumshxnce referred to was entirely tlie 
effect of his own suggestion. Count I^-as Cases said it had 
never been known at Longwood; that they were in the best 
disposition in the world to view things as they really u’cre, and 
would be found ready at all times to express their acknowledg¬ 
ment. The Governor answered, all he wanted was justice and 
truth. lie then showed the Count a copy of a letter he had 
written to General Montholon, which had never been answered, 
requesting some explanation on certain jmrts of the one above 
mentioned, which referred to the detention of some lettei’s 
r(«eived through him, and of others returned to Europe after 
arriving here ; he would al»o find in it some animadvci-sions 
upon himself for displaying much activity in disseminating the 
contents of Count Montholon’s,letter. Count Las Cases read 
it, and said he certainly admitted his activity in giving currency 
to the contents of Count Mofltholon’s letter; and that, with 
regard to one of his letters stated to liave been detained thirty- 
five days after its arrival here before he received it, that was 
true; and he had also Ikjcu informed that another letter was 
received to his address which had never been transmitted to 
him, but did not know to what the other allusion was direerted. 
The Governor replied, he felt he was exposed by his situation 
to misstateraepts; that he could have easily repelled all these 
attacks by immediately producing proof to the contrary, but did 
not think they merited it; that, however, in the instance of the 
letter ad(ke8sed to Count Las Cases which had been so long 
detained, he would refer him to me, as I knew how it occurred ; 
that the letter had been left at his office, and put into a box 
with other ][fapera without his being aware of it; it was after- 
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wards observed accidentally by- mo and sent to him. This 
statement I confirmed. Count Las Cases remarked how easily 
many misconceptions might be removed by a personal explana¬ 
tion, and “un racct^modcment ” effected; how happy he wQuld 
be at a “ rapprochement ” were he even the sacrifice, “ le bouc 
d’emissionand would most willingly submit to be considered 
as having acted wrong. The Governor said it was not “ un 
rapprochement ” he desired, but truth. As we were about to 
depart, Count Las Cases said to the Governor he had a request 
to make in which he felt assured of his acquiescence, which was, 
that, in case he communicated any part of the letter he ((>unt 
Las Cases) had written to him to Longwood, he would make 
known the whole of its contents; to which the Governor 
assented. We then left Ross Cottage. 


END VOD. T. 
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